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Persian, known to native speakers as Farsi , is the official 
language of modern-day Iran and is spoken in many parts of 
Afghanistan and the central Asian republic of Tajikistan. 
Historically, it has been a much more widely understood 
language in an area ranging from the Middle East to India. 
Sizeable minority populations in other Persian Gulf countries 
(Bahrain, Iraq, Oman, People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen 
and the United Arab Emirates), as well as large communities in 
Australia, Canada, Europe, Turkey, and the USA, also speak 
Persian. 

The Persian spoken in Afghanistan is known as Dari. The 
dialectal variation between Farsi and Dari has been compared 
to that between European French and Canadian French. 

The Persian language of Tajikistan is known as Tajiki, which is 
written in Cyrillic (as is Russian). Tajiki had minimal contact 
with other Persian-speaking countries during the Soviet era and 
contains a large number of Russian words. 

Modern Persian, also known as New Persian, is the linguistic 
continuation of Middle Persian, itself a successor to Old 
Persian, the language of ancient Iran up to about 330 bce. Old, 
Middle and New Persian represent one and the same language 
at three stages of its history and development. Persian has its 
geographical origin in Fars in central Iran with its famous city 
of Shiraz, homeland of some of Iran’s most famous poets, 
enchanting rose gardens and lush orchards; this is, historically 
speaking, the true home of Persian, although dialectical features 
of Persian vary as you travel throughout Iran. 


About Iran 

Iran is one of the few countries that has had a continuing 
influence in shaping contemporary history and also played a 
prominent role in the early history of civilization. 

Iran’s history as a nation of people dates back to the second 
millennium bce. In succession to the empires of Assyria and 
Babylon, Iran became the major power in the Middle East in 
the sixth century BCE, when the Persian Empire of Cyrus, 
Xerxes and Darius stretched from the shores of Greece to the 
edge of India. In the fourth century BCE Iran’s hegemony was 
briefly interrupted by the short-lived dominion of Alexander 
the Great and his successors, but under the Parthian and 
Sasanian rulers Iran was again a dominant political power. 

Iran’s ancient religion, Zoroastrianism, is considered one of the 
earliest monolithic religions. It has probably influenced 
mankind more than any other faith, for it had a profound 
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impact on Judaism, Christianity and Islam. Strong adherence to 
Zoroastrian beliefs and rituals continues among its modem 
followers in Iran, India and throughout the world. 

The Silk Road, a trade route that made ancient economic 
exchanges between the West and the East possible and allowed 
this delicate commodity to reach the markets in Rome, passed 
through Iran which acted as a major junction between these 
trading nations. 

Iran is also an immensely fascinating modem state. One of the 
more significant countries of the Middle East with a 
predominantly young population of nearly 70 million and 16th 
in size among the countries of the world, Iran is located in one 
of the most strategically important parts of our planet, linking 
Central Asia and the Indo-Pakistani subcontinent to Europe. 

Iran s s role as a trading partner with the countries of the 
European Community is rapidly increasing. One of the 
founding members of the Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC), Iran is the third largest oil-producing 
country with one of the largest natural gas reserves and oil 
tanker fleets. 

For veteran travellers in search of the new and the under¬ 
explored, Iran is an exciting tourist destination, offering 
breathtaking contrasts of nature as well as a wealth of ancient 
and medieval sites. Of the worlds 12 places recognized and 
registered in the 'Index of World Human Heritage 5 by 
UNESCO, three are located in Iran. 

Iran is the home of miniature paintings, calligraphy, exquisite 
carpets and vibrant glazed tile works and its art remains a 
popular area of research and study for artists and students alike. 

In recent years the success of Iranian films in international 
festivals, winning more than 300 awards, worldwide 
retrospectives of Iranian directors and popular screenings in 
many major capitals, has placed Iranian cinema firmly on the 
map, inviting comparison to Italian neo-realism and similar 
movements in the past decades. 


Linguistic development 

It is estimated that the Iranian tribes came to settle on the 
plateau of Iran at the beginning of the first millennium BCE. 


However, the most ancient traces of Old Persian date back to 
about 600 BCE. Examples of Old Persian are found in the form 
of inscriptions of Cyrus the Great and Darius I at Bisitun and 
Persepolis in Iran, sites that feature as highlights of 
archaeological tours of Iran. 

By 400 bce Old Persian was heading for extinction and a new 
system of linguistic expression with relatively greater simplicity 
was established as the lingua franca of the Persian Empire. 
Middle Persian became the official, religious and literary 
language of Iran in the third to seventh centuries CE. 

By the end of the tenth century CE, some 300 years after the 
Islamic conquest, New Persian came to be written in the much 
clearer Arabic alphabet that replaced the old, Aramaic 
ideograms. Before long New Persian became spread over a 
much larger area extending to Xinjiang and to Central and 
South Asia. 



Phonetically and grammatically, the degree of evolution from 
Old to Middle Persian is considerable, the differences being 
comparable with differences between Latin and French, for 
example. Contrariwise, New Persian remains in many respects 
quite dose to Middle Persian. For example, more than 62% of 
Persian vocabulary is identical to the Middle Persian words. 
This means that most speakers of Persian would have little 
difficulty in understanding their forebearers of more than two 
millennia ago in the event of a chance meeting. Another 
distinctive difference is that Old Persian was written from left 
to right, but both Middle and New Persian are written from 
right to left. 


Does learning Persian help with 
learning other languages? 

In a word, yes! Until recent centuries, Persian was culturally 
and historically one of the most prominent languages of the 
Middle East and the Indian subcontinent. Persian is the second 
language of Islam and was instrumental in the spread of the 
faith during the reign of the Moguls in the Indian subcontinent. 
For example, it was an important language during the reign of 
the Moguls in India, where knowledge of Persian was cultivated 
and held in very high esteem. To a lesser extent it was 
instrumental in bringing the Arabic script, known as Jawi , to 
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Malaysia* Nowadays, jawi is less commonly used and a 
Romanized Malay writing script has gained more of an official 
status. However, Jawi is written in the Perso-Arabic script. The 
use of Persian in the courts of Mogul rulers ended in 1837 when 
it was banned by officials of the East India Company, but not 
before the development of a Persian-Indian vernacular, Persian 
poetry is still a significant part of the literature of the Indo- 
Pakistani subcontinent. 

Very close links between Persian and Urdu, and the presence of 
numerous Persian words in Turkish, offer a high degree of 
mutual intelligibility to speakers of these languages and the 
study of Ottoman Turkish literature without a knowledge of 
Persian would be meaningless, Malay also contains countless 
Persian words and for scholars of Malay literature a classical 
Persian dictionary is often among their most used reference 
books. 

If you are interested in learning other modern Iranian 
languages, such as Baluchi or Kurdish, knowledge of Persian 
and the Perso-Arabic script helps. For example, all the 
languages in the following list are written in this script or were 
written in it until very recently: Assyrian, Southern Azeri 
spoken by 20 million people in Iran, Hausa (gradually 
superseded by Romanized script), Kashmiri, Punjabi of 
Pakistan, Pashtu, Sindhi and Uyghur, although there are now 
efforts underway to use an adapted Latin alphabet for writing 
in this language. 

How difficult is Persian to learn? 

New Persian, that is the language of modern Iran, is written in 
the Arabic script, but as a language it belongs to the Indo- 
European family of languages, which includes Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin and English, This may in parr explain why speakers of 
European languages find learning Persian relatively easy to 
begin with. Moreover, some basic vocabulary that is 
comparable to English, added to similarity of syntax, 
compensates for the initial strangeness of the alphabet. Words 
such as baradar brother 1 , pedar ‘father", m&dar ‘mother’, setdre 
‘star 5 , tdrik ‘dark", lab , iip\ abru ‘eyebrow", dar ‘door", and 
many more illustrate the common Indo-European genealogy 
that English and Persian share, 

Persian is not a very difficult language for English-speaking 


people to learn, compared with any other major language of the 
Middle East or some European languages and is regarded as 
extremely sonorous and beautiful to listen to. 

New Persian contains many foreign words, the majority of 
which are Arabic, which reflects the extent of cultural and 
intellectual exchanges between Iran and its neighbours and, of 
course, the impact of Islam since the seventh century CE, 

The mixed character of modern Persian vocabulary is a basic 
feature of the language, A comparison can be made between 
Persian and English: the Arabic element in Persian has a similar 
status to that of Latin and Romance languages in relation to the 
original Anglo-Saxon of English, 

In the past couple of centuries, Persian has also borrowed many 
loanwords from European languages. Most of these words are 
originally French and are uttered with a French pronunciation, 
ranging from the simple merci for ‘thank you 5 to names of 
European items of clothing such as robe de chatnbre for 
‘dressing gown 5 , cravate for ‘tie 5 , deux pieces ladies" skirt-suit 5 , 
impermeable ‘raincoat 5 or ‘rainproof outerwear", manteau ‘thin 
overcoat 5 (the staple outerwear of women in Iran today), sac 
‘bag" (pronounced sdk), papillon ‘bow" and many others. Other 
European words invariably accompanied the arrival of modern 
technologies or utilities in Iran, e.g, words such as telephone, 
television, radio, film, cinema, theatre, bus, pieces of machinery, 
decimal units of weights and measures, names of particular 
European dishes and some medical and modern scientific 
terminology. Again the majority of these terms are pronounced 
the French way. 

At present Persian is the official language of Iran and although 
there are large areas of Iran where Persian is not the mother 
tongue, e,g. in Azerbaijan, Kurdistan or Luristan, it is spoken 
by most of the urban population. In Afghanistan, Dari Persian 
enjoys official status along with Pashtu, 



Study of Persian in Europe 

Apart from the early familiarity of a handful of British scholars 
with the names and works of some medieval Iranian scientists 
and philosophers, the first steps towards the study of Persian in 
Europe were taken in the early fourteenth century. Moreover 
European travellers, merchants, missionaries and, of course, the 






envoys and officers of European courts increasingly 
encountered Persian in the huge geographic sphere where it was 
spoken or existed as the lingua franca. 

'Systematic’ study of Persian in Europe, however, started in the 
seventeenth century with a steady increase in the number of 
Europeans interested in the orient and the literary treasures it 
offered. 

In Britain aione this has resulted in the publication of numerous 
books of grammar, dictionaries and readers over the past 300 
years written by diverse personalities ranging from envoys to 
adventurers, missionaries and traders, as well as the established 
scholars and orientalists. Some of these earlier books make for 
surprisingly good reads and provide portrayals not only of the 
linguistic conventions of the time and general approach to study 
of foreign languages but also fascinating descriptions of 
national characteristics of both the Persians and the visitors. 
The sketches offered in books to assist language acquisition, for 
example, tell a lot more about the circles in which the European 
emissaries moved and their main preoccupations than the 
usefulness of the manuals as a tool for learning Persian. 

The importance of immersion in the real language as spoken by 
its native speakers, however, was recognized early on. Reverend 
William St Clair-Tisdall (1859-1928), for example, who served 
as the Secretary of the Church of England’s Church Missionary 
Society in Esfahan in Iran and who has likened Persian to 'the 
Italian of the East’, refers to his own difficulties in 
communicating with Persians. Having studied and learnt to 
speak Persian in Panjab in India he found, in the course of 
attempted conversations with the Persians he met in Bombay, 
that he was 'almost if not quite unintelligible to them, since 
many of the words, phrases and idioms he had learnt from the 
pages of Sa’di and other classical Persian authors had become 
obsolete and had been superseded by others in the modern 
language as spoken in Persia itselP. He writes in his 
introduction to Modern Persian Conversation Grammar 
(1923): Tt was as if a foreigner, having discovered some corner 
of the world in which English was still spoken by the learned, 
just as it occurs in the Elizabethan writers and with the 
pronunciation of that distant day, had learnt the language from 
them and then tried to converse with the English people of 
today/ Reverend St Clair-Tisdall concludes that the 
conversation of such a novice 'would seem at once stilted and 


vulgar, and it would amuse everyone with whom he came in 
contact 5 . 

In this remarkably good and solid grammar book there are 
gems of conversational topics such as the dialogue between the 
'table servant 5 and 'master 5 , discussing a dinner party menu: 

Table servant What kind of meat do you wish today for dinner, Sir? 
Master Can venison be procured? 

Table servant No, Sir, it cannot be got, because they do not 

bring venison here, and no one can get it unless 
his Royal Highness or one of his hunting 
companions sends it to someone as a present. 
Master Well, get ready hare or some ducks or pigeons or 

quails or any kind of game that you can procure. 

The table servant then suggests buying some onions from the 
market among other vegetables and fruits, but the master is not 
impressed: 

Master I dislike onions and garlic because they smell very 

unpleasant. 

By the same token, the conversation between the 'head of the 
customhouse 5 and the 'traveller 5 could be reminiscent of any 
such current exchange, at various ports of entry into most 
modern countries. 



Basic characteristics of Persian 



Nastaligti calligraphy. Quotations from Imam AM Ibn-Abi Talib 

Persian is written from right to left in the cursive, that is joined- 
up, Perso-Arabic script. This script can be most ornamental 
and, in this respect, Iranians more than others who use this 
script have made the art of calligraphy and refined penmanship 
their own. Towards the end of this introduction I say a little 
about some of the traditional instruments that are used for 
Persian calligraphy. The so-called Perso-Arabic script has 























innovations that accommodates sounds such as ch y as in 'chair’ 
or p as in 'Paris' that do not exist in Arabic but are part of 
Persian, 

The Persian alphabet has 32 letters. Ail of these, with the 
exception of the first letter, alef \ are consonants. However, two 
of the letters of the alphabet have a dual existence and can 
function as symbols for long vowels too. These are the letters 

V j and V ^ that can respectively represent the long vowels 

V and ‘i\ 

It is important, however, to point out early on that seven letters 
of this alphabet are best described as one-way letters and when 
it comes to writing down the words, they behave differently 
from the other 25 letters, I shall go over this point in much 
more detail later on as we start learning the script. 

There are no capital letters in the Perso-Arabic script. 

For reasons of simplicity I shall suggest that there are six vowels 
in Persian: three long and three short vowels. 

Unlike English, the three short vowels are not written down. 
However, to help you learn to read properly all short vowels 
will be marked in the initial units of this book by using a system 
of diacritics or ‘pointing* with small indicating signs. All long 
vowels are and must be written in with the use of the 'a 1 , which 
is the first letter of the alphabet or the other consonants that 
represent T and V, 

Persian is remarkably simple in terms of formal grammar. 
There is no gender, no noun inflection, no adjectival 
agreement and no irregularity in verbal conjugation. 
However, rather like English in this respect, what Persian 
lacks in inflection it more than makes up for in syntactic and 
idiomatic complexity. If you know any Iranians, you will 
know that they hardly ever use straightforward, simple prose 
in English so you can imagine what it must be like when they 
speak Persian! But do not despair: acquiring a sound, basic 
foundation in the language will enable you gradually to expand 
and develop your knowledge of Persian and appreciate the 
ornate vernacular, which is adored and used to great effect by 
all Iranians, 

This brings us to the second major hurdle, which is the 
acquisition of vocabulary, but that is true of any language 
where the students start from the absolute beginning - 


remember as an Indo-European speaker you have a head start 
with quite a lot of vocabulary. 

Look at the following examples of commonly used Persian and 
English words with Indo-European connections: 


English 

better 

bezoar 

body 

candy 

cow 

dark 

dental 

door 

drug 

graft 

group 

intern 

iron 

juvenile 

physician 

star 


Persian 

behtar 

padzahr 

badan 

qand 

g&v 

tank 

dandan 

dar 

dam forig: dcirug) 

gereftan 

gorouh 

andarun 

cthan 

javctn 

pezeshk 

setare 


By taking a few certain rules into account you will see a closer 
similarity still between the words in the list. The first rule is 
that, unlike English, no Persian word begins with two 
consonants. Therefore, a Persian speaker would find the 
English words such as 'brown', 'script* or ‘stop’ quite odd. The 
order of appearance of vowels and consonants in Persian is 
vowel-consonant-vowel, e,g, ‘above*, consonant-vowel- 
consonant, e,g, ‘got’ or vowel-consonant-consonant, e,g* ‘act** 
So, to the Iranian ear the word ‘must* is OK but ‘star* is not* 
However, if you separate the ‘s' and the Y of 'star' by the vowel 

Y you will get the equivalent Persian word setare , which is how 
the word is pronounced. 

Another observation is that over the course of the development 
of Indo-European languages certain letters in one group have 
been changed into another. For example, Y and V, or ‘d* and 

Y seem to replace one another in words that evidently have a 
common root. For example, the English 'dark* becomes even 
closer to the Persian tarik if we replace the ‘d* with the £ t\ 
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In the worlds of flora and fauna* too, there are similarities 
between Persian and English names of some plants and herbs. 

First steps 

To begin with, this course will emphasize the written element of 
Persian until the user comes to grips with the letters and reading 
the script and feels able to follow the fundamental, elementary 
aspects of grammar. However, this will not be done at the 
expense of the spoken tongue, i,e, the colloquial language that 
reflects the day-to-day exchanges of all levels of society in Iran, 
I have attempted to familiarize the user of this book with 
educated contemporary, standard Persian as written and spoken 
in Tehran and broadcast to the world in radio, TV and used in 
many Iranian films. 


Intonation 

One of the hardest things about learning a new language is 
trying to copy the voice pitch and the intonation of the native 
speakers. I think it would be fair to say that learning to speak 
like an Iranian is nowhere near as difficult as learning to speak 
like an Italian, but one or two hints may be helpful. 

In most Persian words the stress is on the last syllable. In 
affirmative sentences there is usually a rise in the pitch just 
before the verb, but in negative sentences the pitch rises on the 
negative verb. 

Question words in Persian, ‘how’, 'who", 'where", 'why' and 
others, normally carry the stress which is opposite of what 
happens in English. In fact, stress on the question words in 
English can sound menacing and gives the impression of 
aggression. In Persian, however, it is not unusual to put the 
stress on the interrogatives. 

Script 

Nastaliq^ the style of writing most popular in Iran, is an art in 
which laws of mathematics and nature are obeyed. It enables 
the artist to create a beautiful piece of calligraphy by using 
several forms of the same letter or by employing various forms 
of the words and using them in different compositions. With its 
mystifying beauty, nastaliq has closely accompanied Persian 
poetry and has played an important role in communicating the 


poetic concepts to the readers. Looking at the works of 
calligraphers, both modern and traditional, reveals that nastaliq 
has served both literature and mysticism. In fact, compared to 
other poets, the poems of Hafiz and Rumi have most often been 
used by artists. In Persian culture and art, poetry, traditional 
music and calligraphy are intimately related and are 
complementary elements. 

The most basic tools of a calligrapher are his reed pens known 
as qalam and his ink. The pens are traditionally carved from the 
reeds taken from the reedbeds of southern Iran, by the shores of 
the Persian Gulf. Calligraphers then use their penknives or very 
sharp blades to cut the nib and to trim it until the desired shape 
of the pen is achieved. The pens range in length from 
20 cm to almost 30 cm and are l-Vf 2 cm thick. 

Calligraphers develop a profound knowledge and almost an 
instinct of how to spot the best cane suitable for a good pen, 
how to trim the nib and, finally, to create the perfect writing 
instrument. A good pen is treasured and rarely is it lent to 
another person as its use over the years almost moulds it to the 
demands and expectations of its owner. 

Inks can be in many colours including black, brown, yellow, 
red, blue, white, silver and gold and, with the aid of new 
technology and changing trends in writing styles, more vivid 
coloured inks are also being developed. In the old days, many 
calligraphers refined the formulas of making the best ink but 
their recipes, based on complex chemical experiments, were 
usually carefully guarded secrets. 

The arrival of paper in Iran from China in the mid eighth 
century was a turning point in the art of writing. Paper was 
made from cotton and occasionally from silk. 

Geometric principles play an essential role in Persian 
calligraphy, which adheres very strictly to the rules of 
dimension and proportion. The alef provides a unit of measure 
for all the other letters of the alphabet. 

The size of the dot is also of crucial importance. The dot is a 
diamond or square impression made by pressing the nib of the 
pen on to paper. 

Depending on the calligrapher and the sryle of the script he is 
working on, the height of the alef can vary from three to 12 
dots. The width of the alef is usually equivalent to one dot. 



























You will, of course, find that your initial attempts at 
handwriting will look shaky and uncertain. Perhaps the letters 
you write down may not always look the same or uniform, but 
don’t lose heart. It will take a while before you achieve a good, 
legible style of writing. Even those Iranians who pride 
themselves in having nice handwriting will baulk at the 
prospect of writing with traditional writing tools, which is the 
ultimate test of being able to write accurately and beautifully. 

This is perhaps as good a place as any to return to the purpose 
of writing this book, tempting as it is to go on about the artistic 
aspects of the written language. This is perhaps an appropriate 
moment also to remind the readers that this book does not 
promise to teach its users all the complex aspects of the Persian 
language. That would be a foolish promise to make and to my 
knowledge no book has ever achieved it. Later sections of the 
book give you glimpses of the complex grammar, and the 
‘Taking it futher’ section will point you in the direction of 
further academic studies of Persian. My aim is to whet your 
appetite sufficiently and to give you enough of a solid 
grounding to persuade you that Persian is really not a very 
difficult language to learn and to entice you to use this book as 
the basis for a more fundamental study of the language. 

The following two icons may be found in the book: D indicates 
that the material is on the recording; Q indicates that the 
section provides extra cultural information. 

The opening lines of the preface that Alexander Finn 
(1847-1919) wrote for his Persian for Travellers in 1885 as an 
aid ‘to those holding intercourse with the natives’, offers an apt 
ending for this introduction: ‘This is a work of no pretensions.’ 
However, I hope it will equip you on the start of a journey of 
discovery into one of the East’s most enchanting languages and 
the immense body of writing that is written in this language. 


How to write Persian 

Before we even look at the alphabet let us first try the 
following exercises: 

Can you draw straight, horizontal lines from right to left? 


Can you draw semi-circles and parts of triangles going 
clockwise? 



Try sketching a railway line by drawing the tracks from right 
to left and then a series of connecting sleepers, vertically from 
top to bottom. 





















T 




f 



f 


Can you do back slashes and the mirror image above the line; 
can you draw lines meeting at an angle in one sweep of the pen, 
like the tip of an arrow? 



How about a series of small, connecting semi-circles, again 
going from right to left as in the edges of a doily: 



A combination of the above movements without taking your 
pen off the paper? 



If you find these exercises easy, then you are ready to start 
learning the alphabet. 

To begin with, you should try to write the full, unconnected 
form of the letters and don’t worry about other forms until you 
are confident about copying these full shapes* Luckily, the 
Perso-Arabic letters of the alphabet fall into patterns and 
different number of dots distinguish one letter from another in 
the same pattern* 

Start with the opening letter which is the vertical letter 1, f, the 
alef which is drawn downwards* Next, try copying out the 
'horizontal’ group of letters that look like 'plates’ with tiny 
curved edges: 6 <o ^ tu* To write these out first try to draw 
horizontal lines from tlie right to the left* Then repeat this 
movement but this time start with a tiny downward stroke for 
the right-hand edge of the 'plate 5 , about two millimetres in 
length, and continue horizontally along the lines of the paper 
for about seven or eight millimetres and finish the letters with 
an up-swoop for the left-hand edge, equal in size and mirror 
image of the right-hand edge* The movement of your pen 
should be clockwise* 





Don't forget the dots! 






































Now try your hands at the next pattern of letters that look like 
‘hooks’: c <£ 

To write these out you should start with 
drawing the two sides of a tiny triangle or 
joining a forward slash on to a backward 
slash, moving your pen in the clockwise 
direction. This will help you to get the top 
of the ‘hook’ right. As you see the two sides 
need not be of equal length: 

Once you have mastered this movement try combining this 
shape with the curved bottom which looks like a capital ‘C 
letter. The letter ‘C’ shape has to be drawn in an anti-clockwise 
movement, as it is in English. The size is over-exaggerated to 
make it easier for you to follow the movement: 




The four ‘hooked’ letters of the Persian alphabet are a 
combination of clockwise and anti-clockwise movements. The 
next 11 letters are all written with a clockwise movement until 
you get to the two Arabic letters £ and These two letters that 
look like a lower-case letter ‘c’ sitting on top of a capital ‘C are 
written with an anti-clockwise movement. After these two 
letters, the rest of the alphabet is written in the clockwise 
direction. 


Learning the order of the alphabet 

There is no magic formula for remembering the names of the 
Persian letters in order* However, occasionally they do fall into 
a familiar ‘European' pattern as in the sequence of J *3 <(j) 
that is similar to T, V, (o), if you take j in its guise as the 
vowel V and not the consonant *v\ 

Once you have familiarized yourself with the full forms of the 
letters* try copying out the initial versions* All you need to do 
to get the initial form is to ‘chop’ the tail end off the full forms, 
from the left-hand side* The initial forms are those that appear 
at the beginning of a word* However, don't forget to leave the 
identifying dots intact* 

For example, if you cut the tail end off the letter you will 
get * Similarly after cutting the tail end off the letter £ you 
should be left with ^ , The initial form of a letter such as i-£ 
should look like *£ * 

For the letters ^ you will lose the deep final curve 

and should replace this with an extra 'tooth’: 




Reminder 

1 Never forget to put in the all-important dots, otherwise the 
letters will be meaningless shapes* 

2 Seven letters of the alphabet never change their shape as 
nothing can be attached to their left side. I refer to these 
letters as ‘one-way’ letters. They are: \ or i {£), j j 

(r)t j (z) 9 3 {zh}, j {v or o/w). 

These letters can be connected to a preceding letter from 
the right side, but will not join onto any letter that comes 
after them. For example you can have a word like L (bfi) 
but in a word like wl (# 6 ), the u (b) cannot be joined to the 
left-hand side of f (J). 

3 No Persian word begins with two consonants* Now you 
know why most Iranians - and many Arabs for that matter 
- who start learning English find it hard to pronounce 
words like ‘start’, ‘brown’, ‘plastic 5 , ‘try 5 , ‘street 5 , ‘square’ or 
‘bus stop’ and instead have to say estar y pelastic, teray, 
esquare or sequare or bus-estop, A sequence of consonants 
can only appear after an initial vowel or in the middle or at 
the end of a word. 















Q The following table gives you the full list of the Persian 
alphabet including the names of the letters and the phonetic 
pronunciation. 

Take your time and spend a good few days just tracing the 
letters of the alphabet to get the shape right and then try to 
remember which consonant they represent. 
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*The seven letters with an asterisk next to them are called 'one¬ 
way" letters in this book and this means that no letter of the 
alphabet can be joined on to their left-hand side. 












































































































































































The grid below is provided as a 'tracing template* so that yon 
can practise writing the individual letters of the alphabet. 
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Exercise 1 

Can you write the following letters as one word? 


J 



i 

+ UJ + 1 

+ 

U 

* 


J 

+ 

t + j + 

1 + 

h 

t 

+ 1 + 

o 

+ u- + . 

> + 

■4 

f 



j + 1 + 

J + 

i 

i 

6 + 


+ t> + 

1 + 

f 

0 



j + 1 + 

3 + 

6 







































































































writing and pronunciation 
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<j + l + £+ j + f ^ 
f. + & + I + <j A 

j + j + j + l ^ 

+ l + ^ + J + 

(S + ^+ l+ j + O + ^ + l^ 

ti + t + £ + H * 

o + I + j + j ! i Y 

JJI + fcJ + l + ^ + ^^G 

t£+J + 1 + <-S^ 

^ ^ + j + ^ >A ; 

O + ^i + u+ tl+l + J^ 

^+L>+J + f^ I 

^ + l + a + 4*i + u*o + I Y ^ 

j+j + ^YY 
j + a + Jo Yf 
,J» + _ q + J + l + JUYi 
^ + u£+Jii + l+ j + (5Y0 

i + ^ + l + ^ + ^ + l + oH- 

4 + ^ + l + ^ + f+ &^ 

a+j + a + ijYA 

j + I + j + I+ jY^ 



Example of *chalipaa p style of Persian nastaligh calligraphy 

































































□ Introduction to learning the 
Persian vowels 

Try reading the following words that contain examples of 
Persian vowels. This is just an exercise to help you read the 
Persian words and familiarize you with the sound of the vowels, 
so don’t worry about the meaning of the words. 

Try reading them first and then listen to the recording and 
repeat. Remember to read the words from the right to the left! 

Long vowels 

Let us start with the long vowels. 


Long vowel u, ^ 

The first long vowel in the following words is the u sound as in 
‘woo’ or ‘zoo’ or the long u in ‘rude’. This long vowel is always 
written in the script and is denoted by the letter the 30th 
letter of the alphabet* This vowel is written as u in English 
transliteration* to demonstrate its pronunciation* 


Long vowel u in the middle of a word 
lace tutjj3 ■ + blind kur jj£ 

joy/salty shut jjL light nur jjl 

force zur jjj burning suz 

ant rnur long dur jjj 


Long vowel i ,-4 (^) 

Next is the long vowel i as in ‘deep 9 or ‘seat * This vowel must 
be written in the script and is denoted by the last letter of the 
Persian alphabet which is ^* In this section, we are looking at 
the long vowels as they appear in the middle of the word so the 
middle form of the letter which is is used for this medial 
Y sound* We use the letter i to transliterate this Persian vowel 

in English* 


Long vowel i in the middle of a word 

arrow tir ^ - twenty hist — 

apple sib it*$ not there rust 


wire/siiver sim half nim 

before pish made of silver simin 


Long vowel a , I 

Finally, let us look at the long vowel as in the English words 
'father*, 'cart* or 'sarnie 5 * Like the other two long vowels, the 
long a must be written in the script by using the middle form of 
the first letter of the alphabet I, which is I* The long vowel I is 
shown as a in English transliteration* 

Long vowel a in the middle of a word 

unclear tdr jLl - work kfir^ L£ -4 - 

(boy’s name) data tjb snake mar jU 

machine mOshin (girl’s name) sard IjL* 

last year par-sal JLvjL* year sal JUi 

Now let us look at examples of long vowels appearing at the 
beginning of a word* This means looking at words with the 
initial long vowels a, i, and w* 



Initial long vowel a, 1 

The following words all start with the vowel a. Some contain 
the long vowel a in the middle of the word, too* The long vowel 
a that appears at the beginning of the word must always be 
written as 1 , that means it has to have its little hat: 


sun dftdb 
free dzdd jljf 
gentleman dqd lif 
prosperous obad jLJ 


water ah i_*l ^ 

% 

that an 
harm dzdr j Ijl 
they anha Lpf 


Initial long vowel / 

The initial long vowel i sounds like the ‘ea’ in ‘eat’ or 'ease' or 
the ‘ee s in 'seen’. In the Persian script the initial long vowel / is 
written in as _»l: 

w- 

here injd UJul - this in ^1 ^ —— 

Iran irdn ^1^( stop ist I 


(boy’s name) iraj 


faith imdn 


they ishan to provide ijad jUJ 

Initial long vowel u 

Well, luckily for all learners of the Persian language I can think 
of only one word that begins with the long vowel w, as in ‘ooze’ 



















or ‘oodles’ - you see there are not many English words 
beginning with V sound either. The initial long vowel « is 
written as jl in the Persian script. This one and only common 
Persian word that is written with an initial long vowel u 
happens to be just that: jl which is a third person, singular 
pronoun, meaning ‘he’ or ‘she : 

he, she w jl ^- 

There are three clear final long vowels in Persian that must be 
written in the script and are represented by the letter I 5 as in 
‘papa’ or ‘Toyota’, ^ i as in ‘see’, ‘me’ or ‘happy’ and j w as in 
‘shoe’, ‘you’ or ‘goo’. These vowels can be attached to the 
previous letter or they may stand alone, depending on which 
letter precedes them. 

Final long vowel a I „ 

air/weather kavZl Ijjs 
alone tanhfi 
they dnha 
acceptable ravS Ijj 

Final long vowel / 

who ki - 

play/game bitzi csjC 
carpet quit 
tray sini 

Final long vowel u j 

knee zsnu jjlj -m - 

blanket patu 
drug dctru jj,Ij 

conversation goftogu broom jctru jjL*. 


Short vowels 

The three Persian short vowels are not usually written in the 
script* however, to make it easier for learners to read the words, 
“,o avoid ambiguity lace, ou, a system of markers known as 
diacritics is used and these symbols are placed either above or 


father b&b& L*L» - 

up/high b&ift 

here injit LaJul 

to watch tamdshft LiLaj 

tea-pot quritfjj* 
what chi 

greyhound tHzi & jU 
taxi taksi <j^L; 

upper arm h&zu j3Li -m 
lady banu jiLi 
scent bu jj 


below a consonant, such as ft, to indicate whether this 
consonant is read as, for example, na f or nc or no. 

Short vowel markers 

The marker used to indicate the short vowel a y as in ‘at* or 
‘apple*, is a tiny forward slash (_) placed above the consonant 
that comes before the vowel, Le. placed above the letter of the 
alphabet that carries this voweh For example, na will be written 
as , while ft#, with a long vowel will be written as Li * Try 
reading the following examples of words that contain the short 
vowel a —: 

Short vowel a in the middle of a word 

u- y y 

axe tabar — I man < 3 * ^—— 

di* - ** i"" •*' 

notebook/office daftar jX *j only faqat Lii 
night shah news kbabar 

>■ X ■a* 

(boy’s name) hasan cold sard j 



Short vowel e 

The short vowel e as in ‘egg’, is also indicated by a small marker 
in the shape of a tiny forward slash, however, the e is placed 
underneath the letter of the alphabet (_.) that carries its sound. 
So if a consonant such as n is followed by an e this will be 
indicated in writing as: j ne. 

Short vowel e in the middle of a word 

Examples of words where the short vowel e appears in the 
middle position: 

heavens sepebr ^ - 

red qermez 

^ «■* 

worm kerm 
eyes cbeshm 

■ ** 

Short vowel o 

The third short vowel is o, pronounced as in ‘old*, 'hope" and 
‘boat** This vowel is marked by placing a tiny comma sign {_} 
above the letter that carries it* For example the letter n followed 
by the vowel o looks like this in Persian: _> * 

Short vowel o in the middle of a word 

Here are some examples of words that contain the vowel o in 
the medial position: 


like me si ^ 

j * 

redcurrant zereshk 

^ /■ 

heart del Jj 

winter zemestan <jLl ^3 



























full por Jj - 4 — 

> 

bird morgh 

? * 

camel shotor 


j* * 


fistful mosht 


big bozorg 

? * 

large dorosht cm* 

* 

morning sobh 
he/she said goft cJ 


We have looked at the short vowels appearing mid-word, but 
what about words that begin with a short vowel? How are 
these initial short vowels indicated? 

One very important point to remember is that although short 
vowels are generally not represented in the Persian script, the 
initial short vowels must be written in. The three initial shorts 
vowels in Persian are: 

I a, as in ‘apple* or ‘aspect* 

1 e t as in ‘egg* or ‘end* 

\ o, as in ‘old* or ‘open* 

Try reading the following examples of words beginning with 
short vowels. 


Initial short vowel a \ 

j* 

(boy’s name) ahmad ^ 

j* 

is ast gmJ 

j* 

frown akhm 

jr - ' 

eyebrow abru jjJ 

Initial short vowel e I 

exams emtehdn 

jT «*■* 

this year emsSl JL-^I 
kindness ehs3n jjLusJ 
possibility entkdn 

Initial short vowel o I 

hope omid jul — 

f 

camp/Urdu ordu jjjl 

f 

room otaq *3^1 

j * 

steady ostovar jIjjUJ 


j* 

clouds abr jJ - 

horse asb 

* 

origin ast Ja-ol 

j' jr' 

brocade/Atlantic atlas 

name esm - 

tonight emshab 
contact ertebdt 

~* r X 

today emruz^jA I 

* 

bus otobus I - 

j 

master ostftd jLlJ 

$ 

pattern olgu 
he/she/it fell oftad jLlii 


If a word in Persian ends with a final short vowel , then this 
vowel must be represented in the script. The final short vowels 
are not written by using the usual markers of instead we 
‘borrow* two letters of the alphabet to show that the word 
ends with an a , an e or an o t We use the final forms of the letter 
representing also ( h*, to indicate the presence of a vowel a 
or e at the end of the word. Final short vowels 'a* and V are 
not too common in English, except in words such as Visa* or 
‘cobra* (and perhaps a slang pronunciation of ‘footballer* 
where the Y is almost omitted!}* But Italian pronunciation of 
words like ‘donna* and ‘casa* or ‘bene* and ‘nome* may give 
you some idea of what the final short vowels a and e sound like 
in Persian* 

To show the presence of the vowel o at the end of the word, we 
‘borrow* the letter j V* and pronounce it as something 
between an ‘o* and an ‘ow\ Final short vowel ‘o* sounds like 
‘go* or ‘hello* or ‘woe* or ‘toe*. 

Final short vowel a _ 

Fortunately, in the educated Tehran accent that has been used 
as the model in this book, there is only one common word that 
ends with the sound ‘a*, and that is the informal word for ‘no*: 

na , (Bear in mind that in many rural and regional dialects 
many words that end with an V sound in Persian are 
pronounced with an ‘a* ending*} 

Final short vowel e _ (* <l_) 

Note that in the following examples, I have used the marker __ 
at the end here to indicate the presence of the short vowel e y 
but this is not usually done in writing: 

house khdne <GU* letter n&me ^-- 

fruit mive »jjj cooked pokhte 

child baehe simple sdde a jLi 

j' 

greenery sabze *» small garden bdghcke 

Note: The ‘helper* letters a (h acting as e) and j, {v acting as 
q) are only read as final short vowels e and o when they come 
after a consonant; however; if they follow a vowel, they are 
then read as proper consonants h and v , Example: aaL bade 
(final short vowel e) but aL* mah (proper ‘h* ending). Similarly, 
>£ gu (j acting as vowel u) but ^LS gUv (proper v ending). 


writing and pronunciation 


























Final short vowel o _L (j) {almost an W> 

There are not many common words in Persian that end with this o 
sound: 

t * 

you (sing,) to j j ^-vine mo —— 

two do barley jo 

pilau rice polo jL don’t go! naro jjj 

listen beshno become sho jl, 

Exercise 2 

Q a Read the following words out loud: 

— (jjjLuo — Aj-o — — ~ - ^ 


— d^iJUs — iSZJ — — u^ 1 “ j ~ ^ 




b Copy out the words used in this unit to practise your writing 
skills further. 

Exercise 3 

Write the following words in Persian, paying attention to the 
vowels. Remember, short vowels are not written unless they appear 


at the begining or the end of a w< 
however, by using the three little 


1 far da 

14 

2 palang 

IS 

3 bosbqdb 

16 

4 debar 

17 

5 dtasb 

18 

6 vajeb 

19 

7 natnak 

20 

8 kuebak 

21 

9 akbar 

22 

10 zobr 

23 

11 gusbt 

24 

12 kbdne 

25 

13 qabve 



>rd. Try to indicate their presence, 
markers. 

zard 

havft 

emshab 

irland 

shirin 

dokhtar 

hist 

bim&rest&n 
shoma 
hadaf 
*amu 
khale 


greetings ana 
meeting people 



In this unit you will learn how to 

• greet people 

• say goodbye and goodnight 

* say ‘thank you*, ‘you're 
welcome' and 'please' 

* say the days of the week and 
seasons 














13 Listen to the following informal and formal ways of saying 
‘hello’ and ‘goodbye’. 


hello, dear 
Maryam 
hello, darling 

good morning, 
Babak 
good day, 
madam 
goodbye, Mrs 
Farhadi 
goodbye, til) 
tomorrow 
goodnight, my 
son 

goodnight, 
(dear) mum 
goodbye, 
kids 

farewell, safe 
journey 


saldm maryam jdn! 


salam 'azizam 
sobb be-kheyr bdbak 

, f jij*- f 
‘-^jl-3 J*“-» 

ruz be-kheyr khdnom 

> 

* 1 * * * 

JJJ 

khodd-hdfez khdnom 
farbddi 

khodd-hdfez td fardd 

^ f f 

^ jiJfi juLi. JaJS 

1 Jjji Li 

** 

shab be-kheyr pesaram 

.**’ aF »*■ 

$hab be-kheyr mdtndn 
jdn 

khodd-hdfez bache-hd 

(jLi. (jUL. uw 

H" 

^ J 

iJa, 

* ' 

■X X 

khodd negahddr, safar 
be-kheyr 

; J * ^JsLsjj Jj|l J J 

x. > x 


Learning a few basic, polite phrases in Persian could not be 
easier and it will earn you a lot of Brownie points. 


O ‘Yes’ and ‘no’; 

‘hello’ and ‘goodbye’ 

Try out these phrases on 
recording: 

your own and then listen to the 

jF 

bale 

* 

yes (formal) 

iy 

4jl 

yup, yes (informal) 

O raz 

no (informal) 

j>\\ nakbeyr 

no (formal) 

saldm 

hello, hi! (can be used any 
time of day or night) 

ijjj dorud 

hi! greetings! 


sobb-bekbeyr 
aiM jjj ruz-bekheyr 


j-at ‘asr-bekheyr 

m* 

shab-bekheyr 


j safar-bekheyr 
khodd-hdfez 

* ^ 

khodd-negahddr 
Ijji Lj td fardd 
ctmibinamet 


good morning 

good day {formal or on TV 
and radio) 

good afternoon (used in 
forma! settings) 

goodnight (when it’s time to 
leave or bedtime) 

safe journey (bon voyage) 

goodbye, farewell 

goodbye (God keep you safe) 

till tomorrow (informal) 

see you (informal, addressed 


to one person) 

Always listen out for other native speakers greeting you first, 
you can then just imitate them. If you know a person's name 
you should use it or otherwise prefix your greeting by "mister’ 
or 'madam' on more format occasions: 

saldm Maryam Heilo, Maryam. 

jjjj t j ^ i saldm, sobh- Hi! Good morning, 

bekheyr parviz Parviz* 



■f ^ 


'asr-bekheyr 

dqd 


L skab-bekheyr 
Uizizam 


jLa. 


kboddhdfez 


Good afternoon, sir* 
(addressed to a man 
you do not know) 

Good night, my dear* 


Goodbye, madam* 
(Miss or Mrs) 




kbanom 

r f r f 

khodd-negahddr Goodbye, Mrs Salimi. 
khdnom-e Salimi 


By now you may have worked out that the phrase bekheyr 
means "good, well or pleasant' as in "good morning*'or 'good 
journey** 


■g % 

o 8 

T3 % 

ww 

CO 
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til 

a 

3 
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3" 

(O 
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(D 
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fu 

a 

a 

CD 
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^■i 

(O 


J ^ i. .1 rUil 


Exercise 1 

How would you greet a female shopkeeper in the morning; 
neighbour's little boy Ahmad; your friend's grandfather in the 
afternoon? Say ‘goodbye’ to Maryam; ‘goodnight 5 to Bahak, 
‘safe journey’ to Mr Shams, 

Q Listen to the following semi-formal exchange of niceties: 

Hello sir, good salclm aqa, sobh- 
morning. bekheyr. 

Hello madam, salfim khanom s 
may l help you? befarmfiid. 

Thank you, a motshakeram, lot fan 
coffee with yek qahve bn shir * 

milk, please. 

Here you are, 
coffee with 




^ j ^ a 1 at-i 1 i, 


> * 
H 






befarmaid , 
sAzr ttf shekar, digar 
milk and sugar, amry nist? 

Any other order? , _ 

No thanks; na mersi aqa, kheylt -6>^ ,L5t *-* 
thank you mamnun. 
very much. 

You are welcome. khahesh mikonal. 

Goodbye. kboda-hafez. 

You’re welcome kbosh amadid 
(i.e. nice to have khanom, khoda 
had you in the negahdar. 
shop), goodbye. 

As explained in. the introduction, Persian places a lot of 
emphasis on self-deprecation and humility. There are endless 
words and phrases in Persian for saying ‘please’ and Thank you’ 
to show various degrees of appreciation. Here are a few 
common examples: 

aoS ^ khahesh-mikonam please (lit. I request 

" J* 

from you) 




m* 

3 uH bi-zabmat please (if it’s no trouble) 




2 

Ukl lotfan please (if you’d be so kind) 



In Persian as in English or French (pardon) > the same word 
for ‘sorry’ or ‘excuse me’ can be used for apology or to seek 
information. The changing of the stress changes the meaning. 
Listen to the recording: 


I . A * 

■ ilmV 


h bebakhshid excuse me (if you want to ask a 


question* get someone’s attention* get through or to say 
sorry; lit, forgive me) 

^ w bebakhshid sorry?, excuse me? (if you want 

«■< 

someone to repeat what they have just said) 

Another similar expression: 

c.jux.s ma’zerat mi-khabam sorry (lit. I beg 

" r*" 

your pardon) 

>■ ** 

^ ma’zerat mi-khdham pardon? 

' r* 

And another: 


befarmdid , a word that you will hear a lot in a 
Persian conversation, can mean ‘here you are’, ‘please help 
yourself’, ‘what can I do for you’ and ‘what would you 
like to order’ as in a restaurant, for example. 

There are endless ways of saying ‘thank you' in Persian. Here 

are some of the common and less idiomatic expressions: 

> 

La motshakram thank you (lit* Fm grateful) 

jF 

oj*** mamnun thanks! 

sepns-goznram I’m grateful 

■^jr4 mercil Thanks! (originally French but commonly 

i** 

used in cities in Iran) 

Persian uses two different words to express welcome, as in 
‘welcome to the city’ and as in ‘you’re welcome' in reply to 
‘thank you’* In the latter case, a number of different words and 
expressions can be used: 


o 


s-tf* 

* p 
<0 


a 

3 
















Jiiji khosb dmadid Welcome, (to our house, for 

example) 

- * 

.*j&. y-a kb ah esh-mtkona m Welcome, (‘you’re 

welcome’ in response to 'thank you’} 

t 

You may have noticed that khahesh-mikonam is 

exactly the same as the word used for 'please* (see earlier). This 
is because in response to gratitude a Persian speaker should 
show humility and imply 'please don’t even mention it. 
Therefore, in Persian 'please* = 'you’re welcome’ = ^ 

khahesh-mikonam* 

Two more useful expressions: 


\ batman sure, definitely 

uiLt bashad (bSsbe informally) OK, all right 


Exercise 2 

(a) Translate the following into Persian: 

1 Good morning Mehri, welcome! 

2 Yes please, tea if you don’t mind. 

3 I am sorry, Babak. 

4 No thank you, Pari. 

5 Safe journey, Reza and thank you. 
Don’t mention it 


(b) Translate into English: 

.AaUjin -Lit f 5U 

# £ 

J*' 

•aW- *4 

> x/ 


\ 

T 

r 

t 
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Days of the week, months and seasons 

Don’t despair if you find the endless expressions of greetings 
and showing gratitude in Persian confusing. Let’s try learning 
some other useful and relatively easy vocabulary: days of the 
week in Persian. 

a Days of the week 

The Persian names of the days of the week are very easy to 
remember. 

The Persian week or aIaa hafte (lit. of seven) begins on 
Saturday, ^ /A shanbe , the ancient Sabbath. Thereafter, 
the following days are identified by numbers one to five added 
to the word shanbe^ with the exception of Friday, which 
has its Arabic name to denote the day of communal prayers i.e. 

Ajmk join e. 

**• 

Listen to the name of the days of the week: 

Saturday (1st day of the week) a shambe 
Sunday (one day after Saturday) a yekshambe 
Monday (two days after...) doshambe 

x' 

Tuesday (three days after...) -u*. seshambe 

**■ j* 

Wednesday (four days after...) chahfirshambe 

^ >■ 

Thursday (five days after...) a panjshambe 

* 

Friday ** jom'e 

The weekend in Iran is Thursday and Friday; j a 

You will have noticed that the word *- i\h* shanbe is pronounced 
as shambe , with an ‘m* instead of an fi n\ This is because when 
an V precedes a ( b’ it is pronounced as an 4 m\ 

Some pocket diaries and calendars carry the Persian name for 
Friday too which is J Udine . However, the use of this noun 
in everyday or informal conversation and writing is very rare. 


















O The Persian calendar 

The everyday Persian calendar is based on the solar calculation of 
the Muslim era. This means that although the Persian calendar goes 
back a very long time, the starting point of the current calendar is the 
morning after the flight of Mohammed, the prophet of Islam, from 
Mecca to Medina (in Saudi Arabia) on 1 6 July 622 ce. The Persian 
months and the start of the New Year, however, are still based on the 
pre-lslamic Persian traditions. 

The Iranian New Year, celebrated by Persians, Afghans, Tajikis, 
Kurds, Parsis of the Asian subcontinent and many more, falls on the 
moment of the vernal equinox which coincides with 20 or 21 March. 
The first day of the New Year is on the first of the month of farvardin, 
the first month of the Iranian year. The Royal Observatory at 
Greenwich is a very good source of when the earth passes through 
the four equinoxes and the website can give you the precise time of 
when the Iranian New Year begins! 


Q The months 

The names of the Persian months can be quite a mouthful as 
they are mostly the names of Zoroastrian archangels. It is quite 
interesting that the Persian months correspond exactly to the 
signs of the zodiac. For example, if you are born on 18 June, 
then your birthday, according to the arrangement of the Persian 
months, will be on 28 khordad, which is the 28th day of the 
sign of Gemini. 

The names of the 12 Persian months and the corresponding 
zodiac signs follow. They are quite a mouthful to pronounce. 
Listen to the name of the months and follow the script as they 
are being read: 



farvardin 

Aries 

starts 21 March 

t 

ordibehesht 

Taurus 

starts 21 April 


khord&d 

Gemini 

stans 22 May 

•Mi 

tir 

Cancer 

starts 22 June 

t 

mordad 

Leo 

starts 23 July 


sbahrivar 

Virgo 

starts 23 August 


J+* 

mehr 

Libra 

starts 23 September 



Scorpio 

starts 23 October 

o' 

ilzar 

Sagittarius 

starts 22 November 


dey 

Capricorn 

starts 22 December 

r* - nr*" 

bahman 

Aquarius 

starts 21 January 

* 

jliuiil 

esfand 

Pisces 

starts 20 February 


The first six months of the Persian year have 31 days each, the 
next five have 30 days each and esfand , the last month of the 
year, is 29 days long. 

However, every fourth year, in a leap year, known as kabise, 
*...} i*v, esfand also is 30 days long. 

All public institutions and almost all daily newspapers note the 
Persian, Muslim and the Christian calendars. In this way, 
religious festivals and important anniversaries can be marked 
and the business and academic community can keep up with 
dates used in the West. 



D The seasons 

l 

The four seasons in Persian are: 



bahar 

spring 


tabestan 

summer 


pa’eez 

autumn 

- \ - 

jLLuUj 

zemestfin 

winter 


Exercise 3 


1 


Put the following in the correct order: 



r t Jl/C t ( d i *i rL'V j 


L) 




r 


2 What are the last two Persian months of autumn? 

3 What are the Persian summer months? 

4 What Persian months correspond to 14 April, 21 July, 

8 January and 30 October? 

5 How many days are there in the Persian summer months? 



















numbers 



In this unit you will learn how to 

* use and write cardinal and 
ordinal numbers and qualifying 
nouns 

* form plurals 

* use ‘this’, ‘that’, ‘these’ and 
‘those 1 








Q Persian numbers 

Persian uses Arabic numerals and these are written numerically 
from left to right {in the opposite direction to the script). The 
following are the cardinal numbers from one to 20, Listen to 


how they are pronounced: 
1 S 1 yek \ one 

a" 

du m se T three 

-dr* 

part) 0 five 

■j* 

haft V seven 

* 

nob X nine 
ajjL> yfizdah \ % 11 
sizdah ST 13 

**■ 

panzdab \ G 15 
bivdab W 17 

>■ 

j' 

nuzdah S\ 19 


jj do V two 

-H 

jLfa. chabdr f four 
Jui shesh 9 six 

f* 1 

fF 

hasht A eight 
dah \ * ten 

davftzdah >Y 12 

>■ 

*jjL^ chahfirdab S f 14 
shanzdah \ 9 16 
a-v> a hizbdah \ A 18 

x* - 

emu bist Y * 20 




Mausoleum of Omar Khayyam, 
north-east Iran 


"Zero' is sefr (*} in 

Persian, 

In numbers greater than 20, 
the different elements follow 
each other as they do in 
English with the larger 
number coming first* in 
pronunciation they are joined 
together by the sound 
-o, meaning ‘and** So, for 
example, 21 (Y\) is* 

j bist-o yek * 

Similarly 136 (XV?) is: 

J (j*** J 

* 

sad-o si-yo shesh 
2,574(T#Vf)is: 

J jilAA j Ji-ajL j 

do hezar-o pansad-o haftad-o 
chahar . 














Bear in mind that there are irregularities and differences in the 
way some numbers are written and pronounced. For example, 
17 and 18 are not pronounced as they are written. Seventeen 
(\ V), is written as aji* hefdah, but is pronounced as bivdah; 
similarly, 18 ^A) is written as a-i> a bejdab but pronounced as 
hizhdah. 


The tens of numbers have some element of the unit in them but 
are, on the whole, irregular. 


The round units of ten, from 20 to 90, are: 


bist Y * 20 

^ Sir* 30 

chehel f * 40 

^ panjfik 0 * 50 

shast f * 60 

jLliu haftad V * 70 

jLlLji hash tad A* 80 

y y 

j navad ^ * 90 

Formation of the hundreds is almost regular, with the exception 
of 100, 200, 300 and 500. Again, you will spot the presence of 
the unit number in the two, three and five hundred. Listen to 
the recording as these numbers are read out: 

o-a sad \ * • 100 

cwujjj devist Y* * 200 

sisad X * * 300 

-fat 

chaharsad f * * 400 

j,^Lj pfinsad 0 * * 500 

sheshsad 9 * * 600 

y 

haftsad V * * 700 

y I*® - 

bashtsad A* * 800 

^ r 

nohsad ^ * * 900 



There are no irregularities in forming the thousands: 


or hezar or yek-hezar \ * * * 1,000 
j j dohezftr Y * * * 2,000 


j\jjt panj-hez&r * * * 5,000 
dah-hezfir \ * * * * 10,000 

cA* j ^ $i-yo haft-hezbr X V * * * 37,000 and so on 


The cardinal numbers always come before the noun, object or 
the person that is counted, which is similar to English: 

j j do ruz two days 


ljLjS se ketab three books 

J g i ...* j bist-o panj mosafer 25 passengers 


Remember that quantified nouns always stay in the singular in 
Persian. This means that, unlike in English, nouns in Persian 
stay in the singular after numbers. 

Exercise 1 

1 Write the following numbers in Persian in digits: 6, 12, 25, 
34, 7, 0, 107, 358, 819, 48, 987, 1046, 26,903. 

2 Write these numbers in words in Persian: 

forty-two, eleven, eight, thirteen, forty, sixty-nine, one 
hundred and fifty-one, two hundred, one thousand six 
hundred and twenty-five. 

3 DSay these numbers out loud in Persian, and write them in 

English: V- \ Y - XX - - \AX-\X\X. 

4 Translate into Persian: three books, one boy, eight cars, two 
men, 14 days. 



Counting words or qualifying nouns 

One major difference between Persian and English is that 
usually a singular, sometimes idiomatic, qualifying word is 
inserted between the number and the counted noun. Depending 
on the reference book you choose, these qualifiers are also 
known as Counting words’, ‘classifiers 5 , 'numerative words’ or 
'counters 5 . These qualifiers are rarely used in English but to give 
you the idea, consider these examples: 

300 head of Jersey cows 
four items of clothing 
three batches of bread 
two rounds of golf 
two dozen eggs 
four pairs of shoes 
ten volumes of poetry 

The words head, items , hatches , rounds , dozen , pairs f and 
volumes typically precede a certain type of noun. 

The following may also help to explain the point further, 
although the words shoal, herd and flock are 'collective nouns’ 
in English and usually refer to large numbers of the following 
noun: 

a school or shoal of fish 
a herd of cattle 
a flock of geese 



















Persian has many more qualifying words than English and uses 
them a lot more extensively. Indeed, to an Iranian, it feels odd 
to hear a singular noun linked to a number without the buffer 
of some qualifying word. 

Many South Asian languages have these classifiers that must 
come after cardinal numbers, to the extent that some Tibeto- 
Burman languages have many classifiers used for round things, 
metal things, animals and birds, etc. In comparison to these 
languages, Persian has fewer classifiers for you to learn, you’ll 
be pleased to know! 

The most common of the Persian qualifying nouns is Is ta, 
roughly translated as item and it can accompany almost any 
counted noun (but has to be more than one) with the exception 
of expressions of time. Units of time such as hour, minute, day, 
month, etc. already act as specific qualified nouns. 

Ij ta is the most widely used classifier of nouns in the spoken 
language: 

4 Jl_i. U <u» seta khale three aunts (maternal) 

jT 

Lj dah ta koldh ten hats 

r*"* 

U gjj panj ta ketab five books 

iiLi U j j do ta khanotn two ladies 

> U sad ta daneshju 100 students 

Note: Remember that you cannot say lj tij yek ta ketab 
‘one book’. Ls ta must follow numbers of two or more. 


Other common qualifying words 

The other most common qualifying or classifying words in 
Persian are: 

yu nafar person (used for living beings) 

aJ>Ij dane grain, seed (used for "things’, i.e, concrete but small 
objects varying from one grape to an emerald; it is 
occasionally used in the colloquial for cars or houses to 
_ denote the rather small or insignificant size) 

adad item, number (used mainly for small objects) 
jeld volume, copy (used mainly for books) 
cjIi j dast lit. hand, can mean ‘set 5 too (used for clothes as in 'a 
.suit 5 ; also ‘suite’ for furniture and bedding) 
jo ft pair 


All units of weights and measures, such as jLa metr "metre 
ktlu kilogram , jlJ htr litre are used as qualifying words. 
Note that the French pronunciation of these metric units is used 
in Persian: 

^.jLj JLa Julu se metr p&rche-ye abrishami three 

jr* 

metres of silk cloth 

■H > 

>4J j a do litr shir-e kam charbi two litres of 

low-fat milk 

j' 

j jLS yek kilo o nim gusbt-e 
charkh karde one kilo and a half (lit.) minced meat 



Word order of numbers and nouns 

The cardinal number precedes the singular noun that it refers 
to. If, as is mostly the case, a qualifying or classifying noun is 
also used then the word order is as follows: number followed 
by qualifying word, followed by the noun in its singular: 

chabar nafar irani four Iranians (lit. four 
‘persons Iranian’) 

r' t s 

g -4 panj joft kafsh five pairs of shoes 

jy* L> jj j <jI j iSu yek dane sib va do ta mowz one 

(seed/item) apple and two (item) bananas 

jp*' ■r r 

JaLjl: jjj fyj dah mz ta’til ten days holiday or break 

□ Ordinals 

Ordinal numbers in ^Persian are generally formed by the 
addition of the suffix -om, to the cardinal number. In English, 
the ordinals are made by adding -st y -nd or -rd to the first three 
numbers and to their compounds thereafter, e.g. 21st, 22nd, 
23rd, and by adding -tb to the subsequent numbers, e.g. fifth, 
tenth, 20th, 126th. 

Although the suffix -om is added to all cardinals, the first three 
ordinals in Persian are slightly irregular. This is because the 
Arabic word Jj\ avval ‘first’ is much more commonly used in 




















Persian than the equivalent Iranian word ^ yekomi 

The Iranian yekom is, however, used in all the compounds, 
such as X j bist-o yekom 21st or j aLii-A j 

sisad-o haftad-o yekom 371st. 

Moreover, the subsequent numbers jJ do ‘two’ and se 
‘three’ in Persian end in the short vowels ‘o’ and £ e\ Therefore, 
we have to compensate for the two short vowels (one at the end 
of the numeral and the other at the beginning of the suffix -om) 
coming together by the addition of a V between the vowels ‘o’ 
and V: 

^ do + om - (not do-om but) dovom second 
f + Km se + om = (not se-om but) sevom third 
Hence the change of ‘o’ and ‘e’ to V. 

This formation will be carried through the compounds as well, 
such as: 


bist-o sevom 23rd 
j cbehel-o dovom 42nd 


J 


J 


sad-o shast-o sevom 163rd 


Look at the following comparison table: 


Cardinal 

Ordinal 

1 yek 

2 jJ do 

3 se 

-■r r*" 

(jh£j yekom) Jjl avval much more common 

* t 

j dovvom 

> 

^j** sevvom 


The ordinals after the first three, however, are very regular, as 
they are in English, So, in English the ordinals of numbers from 
four to 100,000 and beyond, with the exception of any 
compound number ending in one , two or three, are formed by 
the addition of th . In Persian, too, the ordinals of all numbers 
from f jl^, a (four) upwards are formed by the addition of 
-om to the* last element of number (see following table of 
comparison). 


Cardinal 


y 

4 f J^j^chahar 

ch ah a tom 

5 6 panj 

panjom 

20 T * Cams * bist 

mm + 


f 

21 T N J£«j bist-o yek 

-M -4* « t‘ 

/ J 

jj£j Qiuj i yekom 

27 Y V cjt a j cjm j bis Vo haft 

yLLb j Oi« i fr/sf-o haftom 

100 ^ * * .1.^5 StfiJ 


1,000 \ * jIjnA 

hezarom 



and so on thoughout the number system. 

Summary 

1 In case of compound numbers ending with the numeral 'one* 
such as 231 for example, the suffix -om of yekom is attached to 
the end of the entire group and not avvaL Therefore, the Persian 
equivalent of 231st, for example, will be: 

fSU j j o*-jjj devist*o si-yo yekom 

2 The Persian ordinal of compound numbers ending in two or 

three will have the same irregular suffixes of -vom for 'second' 
and 'third', 52nd will be j *1.^ panjah-o dovom and 
63rd will be j shast-o sevvom . 

3 Ordinal numbers behave as adverb-adjectives. As adjectives 
they will follow the noun as in: 

j «r 

hafteh-ye chah&rom the fourth week 

> f t 

ajmuj otobus-e sevvom the third bus 

a* ^ 

y y 

Jjl film-e avval the first film 

Exercise 2 

1 Q Write these numbers in Persian, and say the ordinal and 
cardinal forms: 2, 6,10, 11, 23, 41, 125, 94. 

2 Translate into English: 

s J ^ J f * 

j j 









































D Plurals 


Listen to the recording where the nouns 'book 5 ketfib and 
'boy 5 pesar are used, first in the singula^ then quantified 
with numbers, in combination with 'this’ and 'that 1 and, finally. 


in the plural: 


book 

ketfib 

.H 

two book(s) 

do ketfib 

j j 

five book(s) 

panj ketfib 

«*■ 

five (items of) book(s} 

panj tfi ketfib 


those (lit* that) five book(s) 

fin panj ketfib 


these (lit, this) two book(s) 

in do ketfib 

i-iLlS j j ,jjl 

books 

ketfib-hfi 

U 

Mi 

these (lit. this) books 

in ketfib-hfi 

U Ch 1 

boy 

pesar 

r•* 

r-H 

one boy 

yek pesar 

o' 

j' 

two boy(s) 

do pesar 

r»“ 

two (numbers of) boy(s) 

do tfi pesar 

** 

jml Lj jJ 

■r*" 

that boy 

fin pesar 

U 1 

m* 

those (lit. that) boys 

fin pesar-hfi 

.a * 1 

these (lit. this) two boy(s) 

in do pesar 

J* 


Forming the plural 

There are several ways of making plurals in Persian. 

1 The most common way is by adding a La hit to the end of a 
noun. This is almost the equivalent of adding an 's' to English 
nouns to form the plural and is most commonly used with non¬ 
living, inanimate things: 


book + Lt = La wUS or books 

f* ** **■ 

f * * 

J5 flower + U = U or l j K flowers 

Ola. house + Li = La houses 

2 By adding the plural ending <jl fin, However, the plural ending 
^1 is only ever used for animate beings (including the nouns for 
growing things such as tree or herb) or nouns and adjectives 
referring to living things and is more commonly found in the 
written language. Wherever possible, the ending ^ is joined to 
the word: 

j j friend + = ^Ll^jjj friends 

rf* J!* 

jjj father + <jl = jjj fathers 

^ ■r r 

jman + men 

child + (jl = children 

girl/daughter + girls, daughters 



Other uses of an plural ending 

1 In the written language, particularly in a literary text, the 
plural ending ^1 fin can also be used for animals: 

* r * 1 

sag dog “♦ <j mi sagfin dogs 
ash horse —► ash fin horses 

f i 

morgh bird tnorghfin birds 

jaL shir lion —> ^ shir fin lions 

2 When adjectives such as 'good 5 , 'young 5 , 'great 5 , 'bad 5 etc, are 
used in written, literary language to refer to a group of people 
such as 'the good 5 or 'the young 5 the plural ending fin is used: 

khuh good —► khuhfin the good 

i tT 

javfin young —* japfinfin the youth 

j * tt 

bozorg great —* u&jj* bozorgfin the great 
bad bad “► badfin the bad 

Note: These adjectives in the plural never follow nouns; rather 
they are used as nouns . 





In the examples just given, when the adjectives qualifying 
human beings end in the two long vowels <3 and m, the plural 
ending becomes a jL yan, instead of dft. 

lib dctnd wise -* ^L>Ub danayan wise ones, the wise 

lUiU ndbina blind nabindy&n blind ones, the 

blind 

jfii sum sokhangu spokesperson, speaker 
sokbanguydn the speakers 

mdjerdju adventurer —► mdjerdjuydn 

the adventurers 

Similarly, when nouns or adjectives attributable to living things 
end in the short vowel e , indicated by the sign U the plural 
ending changes to gdn and the final vowel sign of is 
dropped: 

jH **■ 

bache child, childish “♦ bachegatt children or 

«■* 

childish ones 

t * 

j&gorosne hungry —► ^5 gorosnegdn the hungry ones 

darande savage -+ jj darandeg&n the savage ones 

setdre star -+ setdregdn the stars 

H* S 


Plural of units of time and place 

The plural of units of time and adverbs of place are always 
made with Lb hd. 


Time 

Jjj mz day —► L Ajjj ruzhd days 

rT ■** 

shab night —* I 4 -& shabhd nights 

hafte week —* La All* haftehd weeks 

iU> mah month —► La mah-hct months 

JLuS^/ year —► l+JL- sdlhd years 
^ * 
otL sd’at hour —► sd’athd hours 


Place 



keshvar country —► L&jj££ keshvarhd countries 

■»* 

« p 4* j* a* 

Jfila. jangal forest —► 1 ^1 jangalhd forests 
j 4 ^ sbahr city, town —► shahrhd cities, towns 


Other plurals 

In addition to the methods just explained, other ways of 
forming the plural exist in Persian that deal almost exclusively 
with forming the plurals of Arabic words in Persian. These 
range from ‘feminine plurals’ to 'duals’ and the broken plurals. 

It is not necessary at this stage in the book to spend rime on 
formation of these plurals. 

Note: In Persian, a quantified noun, he. a noun accompanied by 
a number, never takes the plural. This means that, for example, 
the moment you specify how many books, apples or tourists 
you are referring to, you use the singular noun . Remember, 
numbers are always followed by nouns in the singular, not in 
the plural. 



one book cSj 

books Lb 

* 


two books jj lit. two book and «of Lk ja 
thousand books otsS 
ten boys 

Exercise 3 

1 Put the following words into the plural: 

" j 

jl 1 nil 4_j \ A. > 1 (j^ftiLa 

2 Translate the following plurals into Persian: cities, boys, 
flowers, cats, women, days, summers, pens, trains, the 
young, the wise, three sisters, ten birds, two hours. 










Moving a step further 

All the lone words and single phrases of greeting and the names 
of the days of the week, numbers and plurals should have built 
up a good store of vocabulary for you. So now it is time to start 
forming proper sentences, starting with the very simple and 
gradually working towards understanding and using Persian in 
a more realistic manner. 

Before we can go on, however, we need to look at the most 
common terminology that is used to describe grammar and 
rules of forming verbs, tenses and so on. Luckily the rules of 
Persian grammar are relatively logical and quite simple and, 
compared to many other languages spoken in the Middle East, 
can be learned rather effortlessly. Familiarizing yourself with 
these technical terms and "jargons' will therefore make it easier 
to follow the subsequent units. 



Grammatical glossaries and meanings 

Syntax and word order 

First of all, it is important to note that the simple and normal 
word order in Persian is: 

Subject - object - verb 
i.e. I - cat - saw 

In English, of course, the word order is: 

Subject - verb - object 
I saw (the) cat 

Gradually, we will be able to introduce other elements into the 
sentence and will end up with the following: 

Subject - adverb of time - adverb of manner - direct object - 
indirect object - adverb of place - verb. 

But, for the time being, let u$ focus on the fundamental 
components of the sentence. 

Subject 

{.I in the example sentence.) The subject is the doer or the agent 
or performer of the action in the sentence. 
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Object 

{cat in the example sentence.) The object is a noun or equivalent 
or a string of words forming a clause, towards which the action 
of the verb is directed or on whom the action is performed. 

Verb 

{saw in the example sentence.) The verb is a word that 
expresses an action, a state or feeling or what is becoming of, 
or happening to, someone or something. 

I have to tell you that these rules are not always followed in the 
spoken language and you may often hear native speakers of 
Persian using the subject-verb-object order in the sentences, 

which would bring it closer to the English sentence structure. 

■% 

This word order makes it harder to follow what's going on, 
because the listener has to wait until the speaker gets to the end 
of the sentence before he can work out what action is being 
discussed! 


just remember that in this book the verb in our Persian 
sentences is the final component in the sentence, however, in 
different situations the word order may be moved around in the 
sentence. There is not much point in going into details of all the 
ways the word order rules can be broken as this is usually done 
in archaic prose, in the colloquial language or in stylized texts 
such as film scripts or novels. 

For a sentence with the verb 'to be', that is 'am, are, is, were, 
was*, the order is: subject — predicate — 'to be* (known as the 
copula ). In such sentences, the subject can be a noun, a phrase 
or a pronoun, and in more advanced language, the subject of a 
sentence can be an infinitive for example. 

The word order, of course, becomes more complex as we learn 
more and more about the language. A slightly more advanced 
sentence will have other components such as question words 
(interrogatives), adverbs and direct as well as indirect objects 
and then the sentences can become even more complex as we 
look at relative clauses and conditional sentences for example, 
j he objective of this book, however, is to teach you the basics 
of the grammar and, hopefully, you will be able to built on this 
functional knowledge and take it further. 

I have tried to explain the meaning of technical terms or 
grammatical jargons that I have used in the following units, as 
it is impossible to avoid them totally. Besides you only ever need 


to learn these words once and they will always come handy 
when you try to learn another new language. 



What form of greetings would you use if you were asked to say: 
'good morning', 'good afternoon, Maryam', 'thank you very 
much, Reza', 'goodbye, Ali, safe journey', 'good night, ladies 
and gentlemen'? 
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Aqa Bozorg Mosque and Madrasah Complex, 
Kashan 


















you do? 



In this unit you will learn how to 

* say where you are from 

* ask how someone is 

* give basic personal information 

* say your nationality and 
occupation 


O Dialogue 

Listen to Maryam (M) and Babak (B) greeting each other and 
enquiring after each other’s health. Maryam then introduces a 
new friend, Yasaman (Y) to Babak. (Note the use of plural verb 
endings to show respect and formality.) 






^ 

,-jr^uJ Lj Li . Ji *qA UJjJ Li fu£jLj r4j 

■•" l ^* 1 ^juLLi u5LjL_> 1 "*“■ I L jjj! 

3Ui 

*: JulLlu^A I Lami ^ ^o<i*Lj 

La£j .£mv\ jkjjLa 

? 4 IlmA 


Sj^LuiJb (JjL* V ft r tt , |Um A ' (J 1 '* 

r" 

jj-fl { ^Uujj (Ji4 lAj 

J^La tjia-ol ^ !<> !Aa 

.juLlii Ll j ^yA AJj 

*r 


u 

* 


<S 


* 


u 

* 



B maryam jan, salami 

M bah! babak jan, salam, sobh-bekheyr. chetori? 

B mersi, qorbanat, bad nistam, to chetori? khubi? 

M kheyli khubam, mersi. 

B maryam jan tanha hasti? 

M na, babak, ba dustam hastam. ba dustam, yasaman. 

yasaman in babak ast. babak naqqash ast. 

Y saiam. 

B salam yasaman khanom. khoshvaqtam. shoma irani 

hastid? 

Y bale, man irani hastam, vali madaram rus ast shoma 
ahl-e koja hastid? 
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man shirazi hastam. shoma mest-e maryam daneshju 
hastid? 

na t man daneshju nistam , man 1 akkas hastam* 
bah! bah! che khub! maryam, emshab manzef hasti? 
bate, man o yasaman emshab manzef hastim. 


Hi, (dear) Maryam! 

Wow! Hi (dear) Babak, good morning. How are you? 
Thanks, kind of you to ask (lit. I am your sacrifice), 

(i am} not bad, how are you? Are you well? 

(I am) very well, thank you. 

Maryam (dear), are you alone? 

No, Babak, 1 am with my friend. With my friend 
Yasaman. Yasaman, this is Babak. Babak is (a) painter. 
Hello. 

Hello, (miss) Yasaman. Pleased to meet you. Are you 
(pi.) Iranian? 

Yes, I am Iranian, but my mother is Russian. Where are 
you (pi.) from? 

j am from Shiraz (lit. I am Shirazi), Are you a student 
like Maryam? 

No, I am not (a) student, I am (a) photographer. 

Wow! Great! Maryam, are you at home tonight? 

Yes, Yasaman and I are at home tonight. 


chelor? 

how? 


1 

short, contracted form of 
you (sing.) are, i.e. you're 

(S 

tan ha 

atone 


dust 

friend 


-am 

[suffix] my, my friend 


naqqash 

painter 


khoshvaqt 

fortunate, happy 

* * 1 

-am 

short, contracted form of / am, 

i.e. I’m 


khoshvaqtam 

I’m happy 



rus 

Russian 


shoma 

you (pi.) 

$ 

ahl 

native of, (also to have a 
liking for s.t.) 

JaI 

koja 

question word where? 

uk 

* 

mesl 

like, similar to 

>■ 

daneshju 

student 

Hi 

•a” 

nistam 

negative of to be, i.e. 1 am not 

W * 

‘akkas 

photographer 


bah! bah! 

sign of exclamation 
meaning wonderful, lovely 

!Ci !ci 

■ a 

manzei 

home, house 




Present tense of ‘to be’ 

The dialogue shows you the simple forms of the present tense 
of the verb ‘to be’ as in i am\ ‘you are 5 , £ we are 5 , etc. 

The Persian verb ‘to be 5 can be expressed in two ways: in the 
full form or condensed. In English, you can say either ‘I am a 
student’ or Tm a student 5 * In other words, there is a full, stand¬ 
alone form of the verb, like ‘I am 5 and there is an abbreviated, 
contracted form like Tm\ 

The full form of the verb ‘to be 5 in Persian expresses a slightly 
different state from its English equivalent* It means more 'to 
exist’ or ‘there is 5 than ‘to be’, while the English variation is 
really a matter of style: formal or colloquial* 

Before we go on any further and look at the Persian form of ‘to 
be’ it is important for you to note that the Persian verbs ‘to be 5 
and ‘to have 5 are totally irregular. This means that they have 
rules of their own and do not fit wholly in the more or less 
regular system of verb conjugation that applies to other Persian 
verbs. Having said that, they are very easy to learn and getting 
to grips with them early on will make some future grammatical 
explanations a lot simpler to follow. 














Full forms of ‘to be 1 in the present tense 

The six cases of the full present tense of the verb to be are 
shown in the following table. 


Singular 

Plural 

_■* / 

hastam I am 

> ft hastim we are 

j* - 

^^,11 ft hasti you are 

i*"^ft ha slid you are 

■ *V" ft hast s/he, it, this, that is 

j' 

Usitt/mA th^y, rhe^ rhose 


The use of the full form implies either formality or the sense that 
one exists in the state expressed. For example: ^4 
man Irani hastam 1 am Iranian" is used either in a formal setting 
or means that the speaker wishes to put some stress on the fact 
that he or she exists as an Iranian* Similarly,, j ILm a ^ L^jl 
anha khaste hastand 'they are tired" means that they are in an 
exhausted state, putting more stress on the fact that they are 
tired. 


The distinction is not so important in colloquial, spoken 
Persian. 

Attached, contracted forms of ‘to be’ in the 
present tense 

As already mentioned, the verb 'to be 1 can also appear as an 
attached ending, not dissimilar to 4 you're nice’ as opposed to 
‘you are niceh The present tense of the verb e to be", in its 
attached form, consists simply of six personal endings or 
suffixes. If you look at the full form, you will see that the short 
suffixes are just the endings of the full form. These abbreviated 
suffixes are then fixed onto the preceding word in the sentence. 
Later on in the book, when we look more closely at forming 
Persian verbs, these same endings, with one exception, will be 
used as the compulsory suffixes of all verbs. 


The attached forms of ho be* are found in the following table: 


Singular 

Plural 

^ -am I am 

^ -/ you are 

s' 

-ast he, she, it is 

-im we are 

Jj -id you are 

.p* - 

S -and they, these are 


The following table illustrates how the endings correspond to 
the full form of the verb and to the personal pronouns. 


i* 

Singular 

Plural 

j* j' j" t' 

^^ I |> n ■ ■* ^ ^— V ^ am 

U 4— ft we p 4—ft y are 

j 

jj < >• you {sing.} are 

Utp 4—V you (pi.) ,m.*A 4—ft y are 

j\ 4 —>■ he, shej it 4—is 

^ ^ f' 

t^LLJ 4—ft they ^ 4—ft S are 


The full, complete example of the verb 'to be well*, used in the 
dialogue in this unit, is as follows: 


I am well f + yj£* 

you are well ^ 

he/she/it is well «-► ou +vJ ik 

we are well U ^ (L») 

* * 

you (pi.) are well 4—► y + 

■** „ rr 

they are well Slaj^ Lyl 4—► S + y 3^ (jUyt—L^l ) 



Combination or clash of vowels 

As we mentioned earlier in this book, Persian does not allow for 
a long and a short vowel to come together, this means, for 
example, that the sound e cannot follow the sound a or u. This 
combination of vowels, of course, does not happen in words, 
however, whenever there is a need to join a short and a long 
vowel together, as we occasionaly have to do to form verbs, we 
must insert a buffer between the two vowels to ensure that both 
vowels can be pronounced easily. 

There are clear rules for doing this. When short forms of the 
verb ho be’ are joined to words ending in -e , *), such as 
bache , and -i (^), an alef is used as a buffer and inserted 
between the two vowels: 

Singular Plural 

I am a child (J we are children fJ 

you (sing.) are a child ^1 you (pi.) are children yl 

^ j-p 

he, she is a child cmJ they are children S\ 
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Or using khaste , meaning 'tired* as an example: 

Singular Plural 

-- 

I am tired ^1 we are tired <l 




you (sing.) are tired ^1 you (pi.) are tired jJ 41,^ 

jr 

/ ■'* JP 

he, she, it is tired cmJ they are tired uj! 

H" 

How about a word ending with the long vowel ^ /, e.g, ^1^1 
irdnit ‘Iranian"?: 

Singular Plural 

I am Iranian ^u» / ^ we are Iranian 
you (sing.) are Iranian you (pi.) are Iranian 

iS 1 cr^U 1 ^ 

he, she, it is Iranian they are Iranian 

And a word ending in long vowel j w, like jj£*&A o,s&rw, 
'cheerful’: 


Singular 

r* 

I am cheerful ^ 
you (sing.) are cheerful 

he, she, it is cheerful 


Plural 

we are cheerful 
you (pi.) are cheerful 

they are cheerful 


Negative form of the present tense of ‘to be 5 

The negative of the present tense of the verb £ to be* is formed 
by adding the personal subject endings to the verb ntsU 
There are no short forms for the negative verb of To be*. 


Singular 
I am nor 




you (sing.) are not ^ 
he, she, it is not 


Llu-LJ 


Plural 

we are not p.yi,..u 
you (pi.) are not 
they are not 


Other examples: 


we are well 
I am (a) teacher 

^ J 

they are Iranian jal 

it is cold cm* Jj— 
you are students 

r 1 " 

^ J 

you sing, are a girl 

r 1- ^ 

he is (a) boy Oi * 'Jh***j 

**■ 

Since Persian verb forms always tell you who the subject or the 
£ doer ? of the verb is, the additional use of persona! pronouns is 
not always necessary; however, their use emphasizes the person 
of the subject. For example: 

I am not Chinese, I am Japanese. 



O Asking questions in Persian 

D Persian has the equivalent of all the English question words such 
as 'why’, ‘where’, ‘who’ etc. and some more; however, one of the 
easiest ways to form a question is to say something and make ft 
sound like a question by raising your intonation. This is very 
common in spoken Persian, especially in sentences with ‘to be’. 
Listen to the recording and you'll get a better idea of the change of 
tone in question sentences. 

They are Iranian, fin-ha irfini hastand * .jV^a ^ 

They are Iranian? (as opposed to Are they Iranian?) 
fin-kfi irfini hastand? SjT^I jjI 

Tehran is expensive, tehrfin gerfin ast . * ub^ Obn 

Tehran is expensive? (as opposed to Is Tehran expensive?) 
tehriin geran ast? 'scwJ ,j| JS, 


Exercise 1 

Rewrite the following sentences using the short forms of the 
verb ‘to be’, then translate them into English: 

,cwul (jljS A (jjl ^ 
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Exercise 2 

Translate these sentences into Persian: 

1 This peach is delicious* 

2 Maryam is a painter* 

3 You (pL) are tired. 

4 I am young* 

5 We are in Tehran* 


Exercise 3 

Give full negative answers to the following questions: 


I ^qI y 

I* f*- 

j" *r 

9 j u iiMi a i ~ t" m) a 1 U Lajhm Y 

SJ JJ O'* ^ 

-H 

Sail ^liua, ^ lj < L$_if f 


^juuiUUu Loui 0 


Exercise 4 

Rewrite the dialogue, using the short forms of the verb ‘to be' 
wherever appropriate. 


people 



In this unit you will learn how to 

• give more personal 
information using pronouns 

• describe characteristics 
using adjectives 

• describe family relationships 
and associations 

























Q Dialogue 

Listen to the conversation between Maryam and Amir, who 
have just been introduced by Dariush. Can you work out the 
relationships? 


^ cm^j j 

^ SJLa^Iaj 


c - j i" .i ^ AJLSk 

LtXwt^ J '—Lomi j)i lAU 

& 

I-*" 

■ > 1 m M A 

" X 

■ i ft -‘ j JxaLs jLjjul 


<? •*. 


,1 <> 

i* 

*» ._u* j IjLuj Li£j 

^ ■ * L . j I 1 * ■ ■ ■ '"imj.i IjLuj IjLtM Jl l_i IjP (jnfl ilji 

X- ^ X* ,X 

IjLuj j jJjj jj Cuu! i^j^a ^jJLa j ljL« ( Uj 

x- / *r 

,£±±u\ ^ 

^I i Ju_il a La Loui di 4-' Ci ^liii 

j' «*■ V* 

SOm^I 1 l 0^ > jJjp .4jj 

-X 

ScjjtijLi^ Jp ^jLA ajjhO .CmmI (jLil 4 La ^j-a 

" x* x* 

^ jp 4. ji l A . C>lm I ^Ja-tu ^LaI j \ jj-a LiLA 

x* 

11 4- ^ j 1 a j j Ca La. 


J 


? 

I 

? 

X - 

1 

? 

I 


J* 

i 

i 

f 
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D Maryam (dear), this is my friend Amin Amir, Maryam is 

my cousin, 

A Hi, Maryam. Are you Dariush ! s cousin? 

M Yes, I am his cousin. Are you a friend of his? 

A I am Dariush’s classmate. 

M What’s your surname? 

A My surname is Akhavan. 

M Akhavan? Are you not Sara’s brother? 

A Yes, I am Sara’s older brother. Is Sara your friend? 

M Yes, Sara is my very good friend and Sara and my 


E < 


birthdays are on the same day. 

A Really? How interesting! So your birthday is next 

month? 

Yes. When is your birthday? 

My birthday is in the month of Aban. Maryam, where is 
your house? 

M My house is on Sa'di Avenue. Where is your house? 

A Our house is in Golhak. 


dust 

friend 

riimj j 

dokhtarkhaie 

cousin, daughter of maternal 

aunt 

aJLajZa j 

hamkelas 

classmate 

r* 

esm-e famil 

lit. family name , surname 


tavalod 

birth (also birthday) 

^ X X 

AM 

yekruz 

lit. one day, meaning the same 
day too 

jjj&i 

jeddan 

Arabic word structure as adverb 

ii*. 

m 


meaning really seriously 

iX 

che? 

what? and vocative exclamation 

in how wonderful! 

as 

* 

jileb 

interesting 

■_^ I. ^ 

* m 

pas 

so, in that case, therefore 

x- 

o**4 

mah 

month; moon 

4 La 

ayande 

next, future 

4^1-J 

x- 

bale 

yes 

4lL 

. ■% 

kay 

when? 


khane 

house, home 

a^La 

koja? 

where? 

* 

dar 

in, at, inside 

X 1 

khfyaban 

street, avenue 

LjCLvA 

W 4 W 
















Steel door panel, Isfahan, 17th century 


Personal pronouns 


Singular 

Flural 

1st ^ man I 

2nd to you 

3rd j\ u he, she, it 

L* md we 
* 

Loiu shomd you 

dnbd they 


Persian has an honorific system of pronouns. Something similar 
happens in French, when you have to choose between "tu T and 
"vous 5 when addressing a person. In general, all the plural 
pronouns can be used to indicate formality and respect* For 
example, in an Iranian primary classroom, children rarely refer 
to themselves in the first person singular but refer to themselves 
as ‘we’ in order to show humility and respect towards the 
teacher. Similarly, the third person plural ‘they’ can be used to 
refer to a singular third party in a formal setting and to show 
respect, (Incidentally, be warned that the formal pronouns can 
also be used to show disdain and contempt!) As you can see, 
there are two second person pronouns: 

to, is used at times of great intimacy to address close friends, 
loved ones and children 


shomd^ as well as its function as the second person plural 
pronoun, is used to address a singular person to observe 
formality and to indicate respect between strangers and 
elders as well as in the peer groups. 

Exercise 1 

How would you address or refer to the following in Persian? 

Use the appropriate pronoun. 

1 Your new, elderly neighbour, 

2 Your closest friend* 

3 The bank manager. 

4 Your cousin's small child. 

5 The immigration officer* 



How to describe something or 
someone?: linking nouns, adjectives 
and pronouns 

Before being able to use the personal pronouns in even a simple 
or meaningful construction, such as "my name’, "your brother 1 
or "his car', and then giving more information such as "your 
older brother' or "his blue car 5 , we must learn one of the most 
fundamental characteristics of the Persian language. 

Both in written and in spoken Persian, we must show an 
agreement and correspondence between nouns, pronouns, 
adjectives and prepositions. We must be able to demonstrate 
possession or close association . 

Look at the following English construction: "my fast, beautiful, 
expensive, thoroughbred, young horse'. In this example, there 
is no sign in the script or any indication when spoken, that joins 
the adjectives ("young, fast, beautiful', etc.) to one another or 
ultimately to the possessor (‘my') and from there onto the noun 
("horse'). 

The native speaker of English knows, and the learner will soon 
understand, that these adjectives tell us something about the 
noun ("horse') they describe and that the whole ‘package* 
belongs to a first person speaker, demonstrated by "my 5 . 

In Persian, however, a noun, the adjectives that describe it and 
the owner that possesses the whole thing, must be treated as 
pearls strung together by a thread that runs through them. In 












other words, a sound or a written sign must hold the whole 
construction together* This, at times, invisible chord or link, is 
known as the ezafe, literally meaning 'addition'* It sounds like 
the vowel V, as in 'end’ or 'ye’ as in £ yes\ The complete rules 
for writing it will be given a little further on in this unit, but 
first let us see how the adjective works in Persian. 

Adjectives 

Adjectives in Persian are remarkably similar to adjectives in 
English with one exception. In Persian, an adjective follows the 
noun it qualifies or describes, instead of preceding it, as is the 
case in English* In Persian this combination of a noun and its 
adjective (or adjectives) is held together by the ezafe, a vowel 
that connects the two. 


For example, "blue pencil 3 is jl*u medad-e abi in Persian, as if 
you were saying: s pencil-£-blue\ 

Here is a trick to help you work out the correct Persian order 
of nouns and adjectives* Write down your English noun and the 
adjective that describes it* Write the Persian equivalent of each 
English word underneath it and then read the Persian words in 
the natural direction of the language, that is from right to left. 
This should give you the correct order of nouns and adjectives 
as spoken or read in Persian* You should be able to see that the 
adjective is following the noun it describes: 



So, adjectives in Persian always follow the noun they qualify or 
describe and are joined to it by the vowel e or ye ^ if the noun 
ends in a long vowel such as £ I or u j. 

Jj-L i£.y* ~ tijjLl j) i**h — djM* m ~ wtl 

A group, be* noun + attributive adjective, may in its turn be 
qualified by another adjective: 

— JijhLU dkJjij 

'shy small boy* 'cold dark night' 


When two or more adjectives qualify the same noun in the 
same way, they are co-ordinated: 

' * ^ * 

oWxH 1 J ^ .li ftA — J J ijSjjLl 

•ff*” J* .H jT 

Writing rules for the ezafe link between 
noun-adjective, noun-pronoun, noun-noun 

There are three ways of 'writing down' this basically vocal 
'link 3 in the script, by adding either an _, ^ or * to the word, 
which is then followed by an adjective or a possessor. 

Remember, the first two signs of and * are only ever used in 
the script either to help a beginner or to avoid ambiguity* 

The following table sets out the rules for the use of the ezafe to 
create a link between the noun, adjective and pronoun or 
another noun: 


1 If the word ends in a consonant (e.g.g . j * J always 

use _ pronounced e as in egg. 

2 If the word ends in a short final vowel (e.g* silent h 9 *J) always 
use pronounced ye as in yesterday 

3 If the word ends in the long vowels u or d (I *j) always use ^ 
pronounced ye as in yesterday 

The third option must always be used if words ending with long 
vowels I or j, such as L pa foot, or ^ mu hair are then linked 
to an adjective, a pronoun or another noun. 

Reminder: The short final vowel is denoted by the silent h , in 
words like <GL&* khdne 'house' or bache 'child 3 . 

t - 

Q Use of pronouns ‘me’, ‘you’ etc. 

In English, when you identify an object such as a book as yours, 
you simply say 'my book'* In Persian, the 'book 3 ketab 
and 'my 3 ^ man must not only be written together, they must 
also be linked in speech, so much so that the final £ b 3 , u of the 
ulIS is linked to the initial £ m 3 , of with the help of the 
ezafe, which will either sound like e as in 'egg', or a ye as in 
'yesterday 3 . 
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Try reading the following examples, paying full attention to the 
vocalization, but first listen to the individual words being read 
out without their being linked: 

wjLjS ketdb book 

* 

X* - 

^ man me, mine, my 

ketab-e man my book (lit. book of me) 
sib apple 
shirin sweet 


man my 

^ sib-e shirin sweet apple 
Cy> ‘ ^ s &~ e shirin-e man my sweet apple 


du$t-e Ali Ali's friend 





dusi-e khub-e Ali Ali's good friend 


j jI^j yji dust-e khub-e bar&dar-e Ali Ali's 

brother's good friend (lit. good friend of Alps brother) 


OU*. khfine house 


bozorg big, large 
£o you (sing.) 

SJLa. khfine-ye to your (sing.) house 

UU khfine-ye bozorg-e to your (sing.) big house 
^jLs /izrsi Persian book 

^ farsi-ye man my Persian book 

j-a hair 

black 


,*>Llw mu-ye siy&h black hair 

mu-ye siyfih-e Ali All's black hair 

Note that ‘hair* mu ends in a long u vowel and therefore the 
ezafe link to the adjective must be a ye. Similarly, 'house' khane 
ends in a short, final vowel (using the letter h to represent this 


vowel) and must be linked to the adjective with a ye , indicated 
by the diacritic * , 


Summary 

1 In Persian, unlike in English, adjectives always follow the 
noun: that means you will have to say 'apple sweet 1 , 'book 
big', 'weather good 1 , 'woman noble'. 

2 Similarly, the possessor always comes after the possessed 
thing, or at the end of the package if the possessed comes 
with adjectives; that means we have to say 'book my' or 
'book Persian my\ 

Short cut 

Remember that in translating a simple English noun-adjective 
expression, you can write out the Persian translation of each 
word directly underneath the corresponding English words 
and then read the end result from right to left; this should give 
you the translation of your English phrase: 


my 

i 

book 

Jr 


T 

f 

■fc 


my 

i 

Persian 

1 

book 

I 

T 

t 

T 


And, of course, the reverse will also work. If you want to 
translate the Persian into English you can just read the Persian 
from left to right! 


Let's return to the original construction now (page 39) and see 
if we can work out how to say f my fast, beautiful, expensive, 
thoroughbred, young horse 1 in Persian: 

From left to right: 

—► my fast beautiful expensive thoroughbred young horse 
Now, write the Persian for each word underneath the English: 

III i i i i 

O'® LjL>^ i jj ‘ ^ wmd 

j* 

Then, choose the appropriate ezafe ending for each noun or 
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adjective by looking at the last letter. Is it a consonant, a long 
or a short vowel? 

Now read the linked words from right to left and, bingo!, you 
should get: 

^ r*“ 

{This exaggerated construction was made up to illustrate the 
function of the ezafe . In practice very long descriptive 
constructions such as these are broken into smaller units and 
linked together with 4 and 3 .) 


Exercise 2 

(a) Read the following constructions and then and translate 
them into English: 







j V pjjj. jjjaijLs X 


sjU a 


(jU^ Lr‘*$- iSJS* ' 

j* ** ■**' 


JjhO t 


tjA O-ijJ f 


(b) Translate the following into Persian: 

1 Sweet grapes. 6 Old, historic city* 

2 Maryam's Russian friend. 7 Cold, sunny day. 

3 Mr. Ahmadi's car. 8 Her neighbour. 

4 Large, nice room* 9 My green umbrella. 

5 Handmade, Kashan carpets. 10 Old, kind men. 


(c) Translate the following passage into Persian: 

My name is Ali* I am Iranian. I am a student in Tehran* This is 
my sister Maryam. Maryam's birthday is in December* Her 
friend’s brother is my classmate. His name is Mehrdad. 
Mehrdad’s hair is brown. His house is in Afshar Avenue. 

{d) Here are some more useful adjectives. Can you join them up 
with the nouns in the other column? 


Adjective 

Translation 

Noun 

Translation 

oW 

cheap 

OlSi 

house 

■mm 

black 


food, dish 

1 

warm 

“j** 

fruit 

ol4 

expensive 


chair 


cold 


weather, air 


golden 


eyes 

J* 

* “ * 
4j K a iU j^, 

tasty 

J* 

hair 


horrid tasting 


cat 

>® 

comfortable 

(jLLuAj 

summer 


uncomfortable 


shoe 



O Talking about yourself and your 
family 

Now that you know how to link words that belong together, 
you can talk, in very basic terms, about your family.Remember 
we still haven’t got as far as using verbs extensively, so here we 
will only concentrate on saying things like 'my sister’, ‘your 
husband', 'our grandfather' etc. 

In order to do this you need to use the relevant personal 
pronoun chosen from the six given in the table earlier in the 
unit and link it to the appropriate member of the family* This 
vocabulary list should help. 


madar 

mother 

jjLfc 

pedar 

father 

r* 

khahar 

sister 


ba radar 

brother 

*** 

madar-bozorg 

grandmother 

J 1 ^ 

pedar-bozo rg 

grandfather 

Jr gT pT- 

J*' 

da‘i 

maternal unde 
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‘amu 

paternal uncle 



khale 

maternal aunt 


dU 

f ame 

paternal aunt 



zan - hamsar - 

khanom 

wife 

^jLfkb - 

y j-- v 4 

‘ ” OJ 

showhar - 

hamsar 

husband 

c 


hamsar 

spouse 


r* 

pesar 

son/boy 


yT 

* 

dokhtar 

daughter/girl 


J 


The terms for eight sets of cousins (e.g. son/daughter of 
maternal aunt): 

aJU. j / dokhtar-khdle 

* H" 

(jjb jis-j j pesar-da‘i / dokhtar-daU 

a * 1 J* - 

j j pesar J amu / dokhtar-'amu 

r-" jr* r 1 " H® 

jiij / pesar-'ame / dokhtar-‘ame 

" a* ** 

And mother-in-law (two cases) and father-in-law (two cases): 
j.*jjL* j Lj jjLo mddar-zan / mddar-sbowhar 
jAjZu j / (jj jjj pedar-zan / pedar-showhar 

* I*' 

So, how would you say ‘my brother\ ‘your (sing.) husband*, 
‘their mother', ‘our sister', ‘my (daughter of maternal aunt) 
cousin 3 and ‘his/her uncle's grandmother'? 

barddar-e man 
$howhar-e tow 
mddar-e dnbd 
khdhar-e md 
dokhtar-khdle-ye man 
mddar-bozorg-e *amu-ye u 


Here are the answers: 

f*- ; a£ <** 

s 

jr* 

>* jAj— 

L^jl jjL* 

** 

Li jjtljui 

y. 2JU O. 
jl (£>*£ ho 


J 

J 

f t 


Exercise 3 

Translate into Persian: 

1 My grandmother is 92 years old. (use <dL« after number for 
‘years old') 

2 She is my cousin* * (daughter of my mother's sister) 

3 My uncle (paternal) is your father's friend* 

4 Our brother is a doctor. 

5 Their sister-in-law (sister of husband) and our sister are in 
London today. 


O ‘Suffixed’ or ‘attached’ possessive 
endings 


Listen to the dialogue between Amir and Maryam and see if 
you can spot a different way of expressing possession, without 
the use of pronouns: 






.ajLum l AiS (Adj 
\ “ „ - * 

Ll-O J 1-1^1 y \\\ j—4-i^ #L*I 

? », u< 

*■ 

J J u V ft *La ^Lo <-i l mrt A 

**■ 


IWl Amir, where is my bag? 

A Your bag? 

M Yes, my black bag. 

A Ah, your black bag. It's here. Maryam, where are Reza 

and his sister? 

M They are at our neighbour’s, but their car is outside in 

the street. 



kif 

bag 

. i.< 

■H 

-am 

my 


kifam 

my bag 

■ 

koja 

where? 

m 
















-St 

short form is 


kojast 

where is? 

& 

siydh 

black 

Mi 

siyaham 

my black... 

A V L tj .j 

aha! 

ahl t l see 

ui 

-at 

your 

o— 

siyahat 

your black... 

_2j_A Lajjj 

dar 

in, at 


khahar 

sister 


-ash 

his, hers 

■j- 

A 

khaharash 

his sister 


pish-e 

at 

jF 

hamsaye 

neighbour 

j' 

Aj l . .1 A ^ 

*pfc 

1* 

-eman 

our 

1 

J 

o 

hamsaye-man 

our neighbour 

A i1 jjia A 

mashin 

car 


-eshan 

their 

c- 

£ 

' i 

mashirteshan 

their car 

. U ■ i I 

«r* 

birun 

outside 


khiyaban 

street 






In the dialogue, Maryam, looking for her bag, did not say: 
,^0 l kif-e man ‘my bag’ but, instead, said kifam which 
is another way of saying exactly the same thing: ‘my bag’- 
Rather than using the pronoun <^a man , Maryam used an 
attached possessive ending. Similarly, when she identified the 
colour of her bag she did not say: U-* kif-e siyah-e 

man but ^bLi^u ■ ayC kif-e siyaham meaning "my black bag'. 



No sooner have you got used to the function of the personal 
pronouns T ,‘you' etc* in expressions to show possession, 
as in 'my friend' or 'your car', than it's time to learn another 
way of expressing the same thing, this time by using attached 
pronoun substitutes* This could be a new concept for you as 
there is no exact equivalent in English* The proper name for the 
attached pronoun is a "suffixed possessive pronoun' which 
means you attach or fix it to the end of the noun* 

Writing rules 

The attached possessive personal pronouns are shown on the 
left in the following table, while the full, subject pronouns are 
listed on the right* 



Attached possessive pronouns 

Stand-alone subject pronouns 

plural singular 

** 

1 our ^U_ my >_ 

**■ ^ 

/ 

2 your your o— 

J* 

3 their his, hers 

j* 

plural singular 

jF 

we L* \ 

? j 

you t aL you jS T 

they he, she jl T 


The possessive suffixes are attached directly to words ending in 
consonants and the long vowel 


J* ** " 

However, a buffer needs to be inserted between words ending 
with the final, short vowel e, * and the singular attached 
possess!ves (^ )* The buffer is the "alef I: 

J H" nT 

(ju I AjjS — ol 


The plural attached pronouns, however, do not need to be 
separated from the final short vowels by a buffer: 


AjjS — ^Lj 


Following \ and j vowels a ^ {i*e* ye) buffer is inserted between 
the noun and the attached possessive suffixes: 

^ r"* 

— duj) ftt — j 1 j m a^jL^jiLiS 
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Exercise 4 

Translate the following possessive constructions using both the 
stand-alone and the attached pronouns: 


1 my brother 

2 their horse 

3 our house 

4 your (pL) black dog 

5 their umbrella 


6 his friend 

7 your (sing*) book 

8 my kind (paternal) uncle 

9 her grandmother 

10 our city 


Exercise 5 

Translate into English: 






* * 

(hungry) 4-L-jS 1 


^(air, weather) Y 








j a O' (young) jjl^ j'jL. 1 f (sunny) r 


(clever) J^-aL. f 


, young) 


(kind) ^ (student) 6 


IS j'j^ Jr*" ' A jlJjjl (jl^ f 


, j» j 

” (sour) (lemon) V 

jj«j j jjj Y • (open) jL» (window) t j\.\\ A 


oW (country) Yi 


(old) ^ 


WiUtH (island) YY 


jW j J ' * 


kill Yr 


jlj ' 


d>L>^ l£l-A>$-“' YY j jL ^LajJ ) Y 


tO il.,a j (cat) iji ^ ^ 


. 


Exercise 6 

Choose your own nouns and adjectives (or groups of adjectives) 
from the following table to create at least ten noun-adjective + 
ezafe constructions and number them using the Persian 
numerals. 




Exercise 7 

Translate into Persian: 

1 My brother* 

2 Your small can 

3 Big* expensive house* 

4 His comfortable room, 

5 Cold cup (of tea, 

6 Our golden pen. 

7 Cheap, black shoes. 

8 Delicious, swj^et apples. 

9 Hungry young boy. 

10 My beautiful country. 











Everest? 



In this unit you will learn how to 

• form and use the comparative 

• compare two things 

• form and use the superlative 


Bas-relief at Apadana Hall, Persepolis, around 518 bce 



□ Dialogue 

Listen to Maryam and Amir talk about comparisons: 

‘i Lj c*«»I (fb-* 

a** 

j| yLjJual (jij-* .Ci***l jjLimjLj jj 

.^1 ^1^ 

> 

■ Qraal 

orf»- 

■r*- y j H * 3 

\ ^ im ft <y-a <S^j£ i3LjI .Cjyual tiijS ^ ^ 3^ 

#* *■ r** 

jUI 

j* 

3^ lh 3^ j jjlj cjj^t 3^' 3^ ! 

bH ,■" JP* - jT 1 

n*j 

X J 

^C**nl yljtjl j| " 1 

Ji' ■r r 

y j 4 I ^Jj|| 0*ul J ^ 1 ■ * ■ ““■* y I (Qwi L mu rt 

oW -*4-^ 

-I 

' / 

r*“ r** 

■ O ri > I ^ ^ * JJjjLjOJ 

j' 

S l ^ j- j-jj ! jijiii cwjijl j! liijiLii j 

->* ^ ^ 
j 

• CUid»LuJ y4yJjlii ClS-uUjjl JJJuuL JJjLaJyl 



jJ 

I 

t 

> 

I 

? 

j* 

I 

? 

I 

I 

t 

I 




























Maryam, is Tehran bigger or Esfahan? 

Tehran is bigger. 

Is the weather warmer in Tehran or in Esfahan? 

(lit. Tehran's weather is warmer or Esfahan *s) 

Esfahan (weather) is warmer in the summer. Esfahan 
(weather) is warmer than Tehran, 

My room is small. 

My room is also very small. However, my small room is 
nice. 

Your room is smaller but nicer. 

Your room is bigger than my room, but my room is 
nicer than yours. 

Which is the prettiest city of Iran? 

Mashhad is pretty, Shiraz is prettier than Mashhad, but 
Esfahan is the prettiest city in Iran. 

Which is Iran's highest mountain? 

(Mt) Damavand is Iran’s highest mountain. 

Is Damavand higher than Everest? 

No. Mt Everest is higher than Damavand. Everest is the 
world’s highest mountain. 

O Comparative and superlative 
adjectives 

The formation of comparative and superlative adjectives in Persian 
is quite regular and not dissimilar to how it’s done in English. 

Comparative adjectives are made by adding a J2 -tar to the 
adjective (similar to adding an ‘-er’ to an English adjective): 

—► small + er = smaller 

kucbaktar 

pretty -+ prettier Lhj zibfi -* ztbfttar 

, ft 

large —* larger jjSjJh bozorg bozorgtar 

s t t 

important more important jla$ j *- m, 

tnohem —> mohemtar 

As you see from the last example, while the formation of the 
comparative is not always regular in English, you can always form 
the comparative in Persian by adding a Jl -tar to the adjective. 



The comparative follows the noun in the exact same way as the 
adjective or pronoun and is linked to the noun with the ezafe: 

larger house kb cine-ye bozorgtar 

more important news kbabar-e mohemtar 

prettier flowers golbd-ye zibmar 

+ J4l a Jjji ^ 

1 Maryam and Bahram have bought a larger house in 
North Tehran. 

■ J JO y «-! 4 * 

:jB* l"* 

2 My younger son doesn’t go to school yet. 

The superlative is formed by adding a tarin to the noun or, 
if you like, an ^ -in to the comparative. Again this is similar to 
adding an '-est* to an English noun to form the superlative: 

small + est = smallest 

diJ^-= oiJ 1 + ^ 
kuchaktarin 

Or, add an to the comparative: 

h- y 

pretty -+ prettier prettiest 
zibd —* zibatar—* zibatarin 

** * tt 

large -+ larger -» largest CnS&jji j4jCh 
bozorg -* bozorgtar-* bozorgtarin 








important -*■ more important -* most important 

pT* £ X J 1 

jilH 4 *— M - 6 

r-" ^ ^ 

mohem * mohemtar —* mobemtarin 

Note: Unlike the adjective and the comparative, the superlative 
does not follow the noun but comes before it and there is no 
ezafe link between the superlative and the noun it describes: 

t * 

large house kbane-ye bozorg ^jy SaL* 

X ft 

larger house khftne-ye bozorgtar 






bozorgtarin khdneh ^ 

khabar-e mohent 

khabar-e mohemtar 

the most important news mohemtarin khabar 

pretty flowers golhd-ye zibd 

prettier flowers golhd-ye zibdtar 

the prettiest flowers zibdtarin golhd 

Tehran is the largest city in Iran, tehrdn hozorgtarin shahr- 
& irdn a$t» 

My brother’s best friend lives in an old house, behtarin dust- 
e barddaram dar yek khdne-ye qadimi zendegi mi-konad . 

.jiS ^ 

-jT 

‘Yalda’ (winter solstice) is the longest night of the year. 
shab-e ' yaida’ bolandtarin skab-e sal ast. 

y .i*- 

■ Q« J J Lu ~ u r» jj 




JT 

nT iF y ■r' 

Jl" JT * 1 

y 4 v 4 


the biggest house 
important news 
more important news 


Other irregularities 

Occasionally, the adjective and its comparative are different 
words and again there is a parallel for this in English: good —► 
better “* best. 

The same thing can apply to the adjective khub 'good’ in 
Persian too: 

r*"' -r r 

kbub , behtar, behtarin V-J^ 

j" j" 

Although you can use too but this is less common: 

y 

khub, khubtaXy khubtarin 4 jj^b^ <— *— ^ 


Showing the degree of comparison 

Two nouns in a sentence are compared x by the use of com¬ 
parative adjectives and the preposition jl az , meaning ‘than’. 
Persian allows you two types of word order to express any 
comparison. Look at the following simple example: Tehran is 


colder than Shiraz. 

This sentence can be translated in two ways in Persian: 

■CLuJ jlj^S* jl ^ 

*»■ 

jljii jl JJ ^ 

r" 

Both sentences are perfectly correct and commonly used. If you 
look at them closely the second sentence is perhaps closer to the 
English word order as the comparative adjective, "colder’, 
separates the two nouns (cities) that are being compared. 
Ignoring the verbs shown in parentheses, see how closely the 
sentences compare: 

—► Tehran (is) colder than Shiraz. 



In the first sentence, however, the preposition jl az separates the 
two nouns that are being compared, and the comparative 
adjective follows the second noun: 


First sentence: - jljl uLnH 


Literally: Tehran than Shiraz - colder - is. 

In either case, jl az than always comes before the noun or object 
that is the standard or basis of comparison. 

In the second sentence the word order is closer to the English, 
especially if you were to move the verb to the end of the 
sentence! 

Tehran colder than Shiraz - is* 


Here are some more examples: 

LT* jjOjj iAil jl u£jL* 

motorsiklet-e bdbak as mdshin-e ahmad tondtar miravad , 
Babak’s motorbike goes faster than Ahmad’s car. 

^ j/ s 

ghazd-ye hendi az ghazd-ye tdylandi tondtar ast . 

Indian food is hotter than Thai food. 

£ 

(Note: XlI tond means both ‘fast’ and "spicy-hot’.) 










.C*J .<x Jfi y yX\^-i <JV j£ 
gol-e Idle kheyli qashangta az goUe mikhak ast 
Tulips are much prettier than carnations. 

(Note: LS -Li» fc 'very 3 , adverb of intensity, can precede a 
comparative.) 

<4 jl L* 

md kheyli zudtar az shotnd he mehntdni rasidim . 

We arrived at the party much earlier than you. 

* ( j-ij*- U^j W Cunl u'-iJ 

uH J# 

zabdn-e farsi sakht-tar ast yd zabdn-e *arabif 
Is Persian (language) more difficult or Arabic?’ 

^ ^ > *■** > 

W aji j Jjj 6-^ 

bishtar pul ddrad yd bizhani 

Has Hasan got more money or Bizhan? 

>■ 

(Note the use of bishtar as 'more’.) 


Exercise 1 

Translate the following into Persian. 

1 Their house is nearer to the shops. 

2 Maryam’s brother is much taller than my brother. 

3 The tallest girl in the room is Brazilian* 

4 His house is much bigger chan mine, but my garden is 
bigger. 

5 They work much harder than you. 

6 You speak better Persian than Maria. 

7 Tonight is warmer than last night* 

8 This is the longest night of the year* 

9 My best friend lives near the park. 

10 This film is very long, longer than c Dr Zhivago*. 


Exercise 2 

Translate the following sentences into English: 



* 

j 4-i L* jl Jjj Law T 

jl JJU.^5^1 0 

t? * 

O Exercise 3 

Take part in a conversation with Amir, to practise comparing* 
You may need the following words: "fog 3 is v» "sand* is <c*yLa, 
return’ is > 3 'king’ is 'like* as in 'similar’ is Jl*, 

and "bend it’ as a footballing term is E or \<yy . 

You Is Isfahan or Tehran bigger? 

Amir jl 6^ M I jjSjjpIt 

You Yes, London is bigger than Tehran. But the weather in 

Tehran is warmer. 

Amir ^d \ l... ol ajLa Lj o-^I jJA j j ^ Lam 

You My house is nearer to the city centre but Afsaneh's 

house is the nearest to the park. 

Amir JL*J *Jji o±jH-i 

You The House of Sand and Fog’ is very good, 'Return of 
the King' is better, but the best film is ‘Bend it Like 
Beckham'. 

Q Exercise 4 

Maryam wants to know your opinion about her new dress* 
Translate the English into Persian and see if you can understand 
what Maryam is saying: 

You Maryam, what a lovely dress! 

Maryam <_^LJ 

* x > 

You is your sister older or younger than you? 

Maryam jl .c**J y* Jl JL* jL^ 

,Cm* 1 fcjljjLit Jjjji 









is it? why? 




In this unit you will learn how to 

• ask questions about time, 
place and actions 

• talk about possession (‘mine 1 , 
‘your’, etc.) 

• understand different 
functions of question words 


Q Dialogue 


At the London Film Festival* Maryam meets someone who 
studies Persian and has been to Iran. She asks him about his 
trip: where he has been, for how long, when and how did he get 
around: 


(j-ILwj L-4AMI 

r*- 

iiT 

S' juJ AJ \\ yj * La J I 

■M Vjr *■ -mjf h yj. 

(j W ^ 

^JjJCjjJj Lao ^ 4=- oW J*-* j j J 
“ uU 1 £5^4 j4^ S ' " 1 ^ 

>* j* j*" j* p ■»' 

^4^ j Jhj-h <a ,J ^ OUd* * 

•** 

«h j-*- 

^ •** 

jJLlu \ Lj S ***--* 


lJ 

t 


V 
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M What year did you travel to Iran? 

P I went to Iran in (the year} 2002. 

M How many months were you in Iran? 

P I was there (in Iran) for two and a half months, 

M Did you travel within Iran? 

P Ves T I travelled to most of the large Iranian cities. 

M For example (to) which cities? 

P To Yazd, Shiraz, Esfahan, Hamedan, Tabriz and, 

of course, Tehran. 

M How did you get around (lit. travelled by which means)? 

P I travelled mostly by plane, bus and private car. 


che? 

what? 

^4^ 

che sali? 

what year? 

‘i^Luu 

be 

to 

4_j 

raftid 

did you (2nd person pi.) go 

4^J 


[plural used for formality] 























sal-e do-hezar 

the year 2002 

Y * • Y JL- 

o do 



raftam 

1 went 

** *»■ 

* 

chand? 

how many? 

■* 

mah 

month 

4 La 

budid 

you {2nd person pi.) were 


nim 

half 

■ 

budam 

i was 


dar 

in, at 


dakhel 

inside, within 


kheyli 

much t very ,; many 

A*- 

mosaferat 

you (2nd person pi.) travelled 


kardid 

[plural used for formality] 


bale 

yes 

<L 

m 

bishtar 

[followed by an ezafe {e)J 

** 


most of, many of 


shahr, shahr-ha city, cities 

Lipi. 

bozorg 

large, big, great 


safar kardam 

1 travelled 

i* r* r* 

masalan 

for examp/e, for instance 


kodam? 

which? 


albate 

of course 


ba 

with, by 

L 

* 

vasile-i 

means, tools t 

1 cLutfj 


(here of transport) ways 


havapeyma 

aeroplane 


otobus 

bus 


mash in 

car 


shakhsi 

persona/, private 



Interrogative adjectives, adverbs and 
pronouns 

Before you start learning the Persian question words it 5 s worth 
mentioning several general points about them. Persian question 
words seem* on the whole, to begin with the letters 'k 5 £ or 'eh’ 
similarly to the English question words, which often begin 
with the 'wh 5 sound. Another important point is that while all 
English question sentences start off with the question words, 
such as 'where are my glasses?’, 'how did you get here? 5 , 'who 
was that man?', and so on, the Persian question word’s place in 
a sentence is where you expect to find the answer * For example 
if you ask e who brought these flowers?’, then the Persian 
interrogative ‘who’, ^ will go at the beginning of the question 
sentence, because we are asking who the doer of the action is, 
be* we are enquiring about the identity of the 'subject 5 of the 
sentence, which always sits at the beginning of the Persian 
sentence or immediately after rhe adverb of time. However, if we 
aslf 'where is your brother? 5 , the Persian interrogative 'where 5 , 
L*£ does not start the sentence, rather it will be somewhere 
nearer the verb, where we expect to find adverbs of place. So the 
order would be 'your brother where is? 5 . You will soon get used 
to the fact that unlike English, the Persian interrogatives do not 
have a fixed opening place in the sentence but their position is 
where you would expect to find the noun, adjective or adverb 
answer. 

Persian interrogatives may be used as pronouns, i.e. replacing 
nouns or subjects such as ‘who 5 , 'what 5 and 'which one’, as 
adjectives, when they are followed by nouns as in 'which book 5 , 
'what country 5 , ‘how many days’ and 'what kind of.*.’, or, 
finally, as adverbs, for example 'when', 'where’, 'why’ and 
'how 5 . 



The question words in the dialogue are interrogative adjectives, 
such as 'what year’, ^Lu 'how many months’, &La 'which 

cities 5 , ^ ta£. 


D Dialogue 

Listen to this dialogue between Maryam and Ali, paying special 
attention to the position of question words in the sentences: 













M 

A 

M 

A 

M 

A 

M 

A 

M 

A 

M 

A 

M 

A 




Aj i_) Tin > J 


.^4jJ (^^LaS ^IaJ u£j 

^ 4 >» O' 

f* 1 jj" 

A>? jW^ J 

Sjjj j^>La. ^ 4 * (ji* 

** 

-JjJ jlj J 


t a'i ^*** A_i jUbji Li 

jj L* ( 

*0-^1 J (J-1^ j) 

"~^j; AjLi <L> ojjLi cicLw 


Ali, where were you last night? 

I went to the cinema. 

What film did you see? 

I saw a romantic comedy (film). 

What was it called? (What was its name?) 

It was called ‘Four Weddings and a Funeral’. 

How was it? 

It was very good and funny. 

Who did you go to cinema with? (lit. with whom.,.) 
I went with Farhad. 

Why didn’t you go with your fiancee? 

Because she was very busy (had a lot to do). 

What time did you get home? (lit returned) 

I returned home at 11 o'clock. 



dfshab 

fast night 

. tJJj i ■ t 
■% ** 

koja? 

where? 

SL ik 

* 

budi 

you (sing.) were 


cinama 

cinema 



raftam 

che? 

film) 

komedi 

‘eshqi 

esm 

an 

chi? 

esmash 

khatm 

chahar 

‘arusi 

in 

chetor? 

khande-dar 

ba 

kl? 

chera? 

namzad 

namzadat 

narafti 

chonke 

kar dasht 

key? 

khane 

bargashti 

sa'at 

yazdah 

bargashtam 


I went 
what? 
film 

comedy 

romantic, lovey-dovey 

name, title 

that 

what? 

its name 

funeral 

four 

wedding 

this 

how? 



Oi 1 



funny, lit. with laughter jla * 

with 

who, whom? 


why? 
fiancee 
your fiancee 
you did not go 
because 

was busy (lit had work) 

when? 

house 

you (sing.) returned 
here means o’clock, hour of 
eleven 
I returned 


Sip. 

•s t 
Jjp-sLj 

J* 



j* 

013 * 
























Grouping of question words 



Interrogative pronouns 

The following are the main interrogative pronouns: 

(a) a£ or ^ (ki) ‘who’, pronoun: 

^ Who was it? 

j' 

SuHw xj| ^ Who are they? 

(b) or £ what 9 as a pronoun ('what things 5 ) and as 
adjective 'which 1 (‘which book" or 'what a nice man’) 

ur$- cH (S What have you brought for me? 

i** 

^cjis (a^.) ^ What did Maryam tell you? 

(c) ^lu£ 'which one 9 , pronoun (note it is not ‘which book 5 or 
Which teachers 5 , that would make it an interrogative 

adjective): 

^ * 

^ lj wLS JjI Jl Which one of these two 

books do they want? 


Interrogative adverbs 

The following are some common adverbial question words 
or interrogative adverbs: 

(a) Lai ‘where’, adverb of place. 

f 

'tfJj-! Where are you going? 

(b) ^ ‘when’, also j-ij-. oij . 

(c) l>a. ‘why’, also ^ or a^. ^1^ . 

(d) ‘how’, also Aj. 

j' iJ " .■» 

(e) j jjL. ‘how much 5 , L jJLa. 'how many 9 . 

Use of mal JU, ‘property’ to show 
ownership 

To express possession in Persian and to distinguish between 
'this is my book 5 and 'this book is mine 9 , you place the noun 


JLa md , lit. 'property 9 after the possessed and before the 
possessor. Note that the word JL* is linked by an ezafe to the 
possessor but is not vocally linked to the possessed: 

-cmJ JLa jl This house is mine. (lit. my 

property) 

.c^L^f JL* L^>L£ JjI These books are mine. 

p* - 

J r r ' r*“ ^ 

jbl JL. Jjl jLlI JL. Jj 6* 

ar ^ Jr' 

Those two chairs belong to this room but this wooden 
chair belongs to that room. 

Note: You can introduce a question without using any of the 
interrogative words but instead using the particle LI {aya). 
This is usually done in written Persian: 

i¥ 

JLo Jjl LI aya in ketab mal-e shomastf 

jr' 

Is this book yours? 

-r 1 

jIjS^ilL jl LI aya an palto geran astf 
Is that coat expensive?’ 

In spoken Persian, questions that do not contain an 
interrogative word are usually indicated by a rising 
intonation at the end of the sentence, rather than the use of 
U. 

Hr 

Answers to questions 

■a® 

Both cbera and Lb bale mean 'yes 9 , but the difference 
between them is that bale is the positive answer to a positive 
(affirmative) question. For example, if the answer to 'Is your 
brother here? 9 is positive then we must use bale as the 
answer: 

"v \\ \ ( <Jj ^Qri*l i-tl Ojjlj-* LI 

But if the question is negative and the answer is positive then 
I chera must be used: 

J LsJljI Oj jlj^ 
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Is your brother not here? ^ 
Yes, he is here, Aja. 
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Exercise 1 

Translate the following dialogue into English: 

JU ^MC <jjl 

if j*ljS 

JU .^liiT * ^nr 

Lg_iLi£> ov J _ ~iI j^ol JU ‘■^*“**\ JU ^ ^'ijf 

4 F ^ 

^o-mS JL* jJS jjjl j 

.cmJ Jho JU jjJS j £**J ajjI>* JU LfljUS 

^ ^ 

j 

SeJUuAJ Uul \j ^ Cyjf 

m* 

SJU. jj fjoLn 

Uj 

-H 

.£LUu\ j^pjUjC. LbdJ rUMl I J I Jp jl ^ A Jj Uj 

JB 1 

jfc-4 Jj ^ 

,4^aj t£jiljS pljlfil fjjljJ 


r 

J 

f 

J 


a 

J 

P 

j 



Exercise 2 

Give your own answers to the following questions in Persian: 




r 


i > 


! i^hMiLtuu Jjj Li ^ktv I t 

isS uu r 


^ - H n < *i ^ j'M j j J '- # f“} * 

^CMuI ^ Lt ri aIjj ® 

«■* »r 

*?JjJual Uj J <j UhSk Uum ^ 

M M 4 + 

Ujjj UlL V 

ilj ul a 


SaWj jjl jj L* uU UT 


1 



In this unit you will learn how to 

* use the verb 'to have 1 (past 
and present) 

* say some more about 
yourself 

* talk about your likes and 
dislikes 
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Q Dialogue 

Listen to Maryam and Dariush tell us more about themselves 
and talk to each other about some likes and dislikes: 

j t> jaIja -f J a j ^ ^ 


^jaLs 


3 A dir t* ^JiJhS tiu jA ,kCjiol 

J Owl jyLuulA jA ^jAj ,AjJa 1 -~ l r “j) 11 AJ.U&. 

j * 1 

J J> Jj , J JH 3 ,jA * ^ k <* * § ^iLk. 4 , Lfi 

-H 

J Lj jia. Ui,T j CmmjJ ^j-lia. 

J j L>j 

^ r' > >■ 

(J- 3 J 4 Lh f bi ,^jlj ^aIjJ LlAJi j u-a 

>j!a jLj) (j-4^ 1 O'* *Ci«*l jjWJjl 

1 / 

l_fi I_1 -iV I jfc-uJ I ,^4 jIa ■ ■'"! iJjjlM jlj^ J| .CmjJ jl 

uP 

LS^Jl J o o-° <LlL4 ^A .Outl U*^J 

ja :^Iilj L» Ala. jj ^>4 

■“f* r*. 

0^ J U - * J *-Sj; 

^ -» *r *r 

j* 

J J U* frAlilA ^LSjjmoI j i^jML-oua 

a* X ^ 

.jlli^ljl tSjMLullji Jh“^ 

J* - 

CujjA JJ ^JJjIa 

J (jjljjl (5^ Clu^jA 45^u*jlji (jli^ o-o 

C J>^ S* -f j' J O—jA 

**■ 

(^J Cu^jA 4^^ fwA ^ 

■> 

S^jlj Cmjo (J-jjj j *cr4"^> -Jj 1 - 1 <^«JJ (AiO 

*^J^ J OmijJ J <jLa. {^* 

Ci*jjA l?*^ (j-4^ (iH 1 J l^ijA J 1 n^ .y f j JLpjA 

-r* 

O-UjJl<J ^muL ^kL_& *jA rL-4 jlj 
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Design on large metal dish, 12th—13th century 

M I have a brother and a sister. My brother is younger and 

my sister is older. My younger brother’s name is Reza. 
My sister's name is Nasrin. I had a white cat in 
childhood and my brother has a black rabbit. My sister, 
Nasrin, does not like animals in the house. My father is 
a dentist and my mother is a painter. We have a nice 
house in the centre of the city. My mother and father 
have many friends and acquaintances. Dariush, how 
many brothers and sisters do you have? 

D I don’t have sisters and only have a brother. My 

brother’s name is Ardeshir. I have very many friends. 

My house is outside the city. My brother and I have a 
horse. The name of our horse is ‘Rakhsh’. I am very 
busy during the week and have no time for riding. I had 
several foreign friends at school: two French boys, one 
American and an Egyptian girt. The Egyptian girt, the 
American boy and myself had bicycles, but the two 
French boys did not have a bike. 

Dariush, do you like French food? 

Yes, I like French food, but I like Persian and Lebanese 
food more. How about you? 

M I also very much like Persian food. However, my sister 

likes Japanese food. Do you like music, films and 
sports? 

D I like jazz, pop and classical music. My brother likes 

football and basketball and I really tike tennis. We both 
really like police films. 











khahar 

sister 


baradar 

brother 

r' 

kuchaktar 

smaller, younger 


bozorg-tar 

bigger, older 


Reza 

boy’s name 

«■>- 

Nasrin 

girl’s name 

ChL^ 

bachegi 

childhood 

, At 

L* <* 

gorbe 

cat 


sefid 

white 

^ k ■■ . ^ 

M 

dashtam 

1 had 

1 Idlj 

khargush 

rabbit 

j 

siyah 

black 

liLkj-u 

«■ 

darad 

he, she has 


khaharam 

my sister 

V - " jj 

heyvan 

animal 


dar 

in 

Jj 

khane 

house, home 


dust 

usually friend here, liking 

■JIm-uj J 

-na 

negative marker 

* 

-j 

na-darad 

does not have 


dandansaz 

dentist 

-e* 

naqqash 

painter 


markaz 

centre 


shahr 

city 


darrm 

we have 

fdJ lj 

kheyfi 

very, much 


dust 

friend 



va 

and 

J 

ashna 

acquaintance 

Liil - 

darand 

they have 

Jjjlj 

chand ta 

(as question) how many? 

L> 

* 

dari 

you have 

jr a«r 

na-daram 

1 don't have 


faqat 

only 

JUi 

Ardeshir 

boy’s name 


kheyii ziyad 

very much 

jt-dj 

& 

khane-ye man 

my house (lit. house 
of mine) 


birun 

outside 

C)JJ±i 

az 

of 

J 

asb 

horse 

■_1 

* 

ma 

us 

Ld 

Rakhsh 

name of legendary horse 

r 1- 

*! * 

hafte 

week 

4_jJLA 

kar 

jobs, work ; things that keep 



one busy 


kar drram 

1 am busy 


baray-e 

for 

i$Lh 

savari 

riding 

lSjU" 

** 

vaqt 

time 

c*i h 

vaqt nadaram 

1 don't have time 

jfcjlaj lidij 

JT*" 

madrese 

school 

>■ 

chand ta 

several 

L> 

'f 

khareji 

foreign 


dashtam 

1 had 

jaJLujI J 
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To have 

The verb To have 9 dishtan is an irregular verb, more 

irregular_than our standard irregular Persian verbs such as To 
come* ftmadan , which we will look at in detail shortly, but 

not as irregular as the verb "to be’, discussed earlier* 

The various forms of the verb To have' can be conjugated 
regularly but this verb does not take on any verbal prefixes such 
as the continuous prefix -mi ^ or the subjunctive prefix -be _? 
that we will cover in later units. 

This irregularity does not affect the formation of the simple 
past tense but, as with all other irregular Persian verbs, we need 
to know the present stem before we proceed to work out the 
various present tense forms of the verb* The present stem of the 
verb can be found in the list of irregular stems provided 

in the appendix. 


Present tense of ‘to have’ 

The present stem of is dfir* However, the standard 

present tense formation formula (shown in full in Unit 13) 
cannot be applied to this verb in its entirety. 

The irregular nature of To have" in Persian dictates that this 
verb does not take any prefixes in its present tense forms, 
T herefore the general formula which is: present tense = subject 
endings + present stem + ^ -mi has to be modified for the verb 
To have\ 

The modified formula is: present tense of = subject 

endings +■ jlj d&r* 

The six forms of the present indicative of To have" are: 


Singular 

- — —-- - - - — ^ 

Plural 

1 jkjla daram I have 

2 (jjh dart you have 

3 jjlj darad he, she, it has 

pujla d&rim we have 

4^1 a darid you (pL) have 

r-* 

OjjIj ddrand they have 


The negative present tenses of To have’ are: 


Singular 

Plural 

s' s' 

1 nadftram I do not have 

iT 

nadfirim we do not have 

2 naddn you do not have 

rH 

jjjljj nadand you (pi.) do 


not have 

s' s' 

3 jjIuj nad&rad he, she, it does 

s' sP 

nad&rand they do not 

not have 

have 


Exercise 1 

Translate into Persian: 

1 Maryam and Amir have a very nice, small house, 

2 I don't like Japanese food, but like Lebanese food. 

3 They have a lot of work tomorrow. 

4 Do you have any friends in Paris? 

5 My brother's wife has six uncles (maternal). 

Exercise 2 

Translate into English: 

T a*- ** 

„*■■**■■ 

S*" I* 1 — 

t JjXms* Lj jJ .0^1 4_ji LoIUi 

^ * 






Past tense of 

For the simple past we follow the standard formula that helps 
us form all past tense verbs: past tense = subject ending + past 
stem. 

Subject endings are the same as the endings of all Persian verbs 
that tell you who the doer of the verb is. Their use is 
compulsory and without them the verb will be incomplete. 
They tell us exactly who the subject of any action is and 
therefore, unlike English, we do not need to use a subject 


















mm* 

?r 

OJ 

3 

a 

a 


* 
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pronoun in a Persian sentence. The subject pronouns were 
discussed in detail earlier in the book but the following table 
lists the verb endings for use in this unit. 


t 

Singular 

Plural 

1st I > -am 

2nd you ^ -i 

** 

3rd s/he j * no suffix for past tenses 

we -im 

you jj -id 

they jA -and 

_. 


* j -ad is never used with the past tense verbs: this means that 
the third person singular of Persian past tense verbs does not 
have an attached subject marker or suffix. 

dr*" 

The past stem of is formed by dropping the -an ending 
which leaves us cdJj ddsht 


The six forms of ‘to have* in the simple past can be seen in the 
following table. 


Singular 

Plural 

**• 

1 d&shtam I had 

2 ddshti you had 

3 ddsht he, she, it had 

dash tint we had 

qyirJj dashtid you (pi.) had 

jAliJj ddshtand they had 


The six negative forms are shown in the following table. 


Singular 

i ■ « 

Plural 

1 +r**A\\ nadashtam I did 

not have 

2 naddshti you did 

not have 

j** 

3 naddsht he, she, it 

did not have 

naddshttm we did 

not have 

j* - 

naddshtid you (pi.) 

did not have 

jAvii.iljj naddsbiand they 

did not have 


Remember that there is no subject suffix (or ending) for the 
third person singular in any of the past tense verbs. 


Exercise 3 

Translate the following sentences into Persian: 

1 We had two cars in Iran. 

2 She had a horse, two cats, chickens and rabbits in her house 
in Turkey, 

3 They had several friends in Tehran. 

4 How much money did you have yesterday? 

5 I did not have a television but had an old radio. 

Exercise 4 

Fill the gaps with an appropriate past tense form of the verb to 
have or the correct subject pronoun: 

- cm* jjj aii. jo Cj-+ 

^ \\ i r.. I a 1 i rJ g ■ “ (jijj - 

jli (^4^ jjj — 

^ y ar 

-—J CjAj 0 ^ J ^ Ih J&> *** ^ 

*-JlH jaia. Lfjl 


Advanced use of present and past forms of 
f to have’ 

In more advanced use of language, the verb ‘to have*, in both 
present and past tenses, is also used as an auxiliary verb, 
expressing the sense of progression of an action, i,e, that an 
action is taking place right now or will take place imminently, 
or that it was taking place when it was superseded or 
interrupted by another action. 

In the present tense 

For example, someone is telling you to ‘Hurry up and get 
going*. The response might be: 

.aJ ^ fjlj I am coming! 

Or someone asks, ‘What is Ali doing just now?’ The reply: 

y-a wjLsS jjlj ,jk Ali is reading his book (right now). 



likes and dislikes 
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In the past tense 

‘What were you doing when I called last night?’: 

■f -J-* 1 was watching television. 

dr* 

.jj (j-o ujjAi jj jl ji~i r» lj I was about to 

leave when the phone rang, (lit leaving through the door) 


The indefinite: ‘a’ or ‘one’ added to 
nouns, ‘some’ 

The status of a noun in 3 5 ersian is not exactly the same as it is 
in English and the ideas of "definite" or "indefinite® do not 
correspond exactly to what we understand by these terms in 
English* 


The Persian noun appears instead in two ways, the 'absolute® 
and the 'non-specific 1 * What do we mean by these terms? The 
noun in its absolute state is a noun with no attachments, no 
suffix or any other 'bits® joined onto it* It is the word as found 
in a dictionary. Such a noun can indicate both a very specific 
singular word and the generic. In English, the generic, which is 
the general term for something or a grpup of things, is usually 
rendered by the plural. For example, flower means both 

'the flower", about which we know something already, and 
'flowers® in general, as in "I like to have flowers in the house®* 

How do you render the sense of 'a house 1 , "a book 1 or 'a car® in 
Persian, that is, how do you form the non-specific also known 
as the indefinite m Persian? 

Broadly speaking, a noun becomes indefinite , or non-specific , in 
Persian through the addition of the suffix (or attachment) & i 
to its pure form as found in a dictionary* 

indefinite = ^ + noun 

This is, of course, not at all dissimilar to the way in which a 
non-specific English noun is formed, except the V is not fixed 
onto the English word; the ^ is joined onto the Persian word if 
possible: 'a book®, simply means any old book, as in "I found a 
book on the shelf® not a particular, specific book: 

—► a + book =a book 


—► a man 

T T 

The indefinite is expressed in three ways in Persian: 

1 by adding an & to the end of the noun as just demonstrated 

2 by putting the word 'one 1 / 4 a®, JLj yek , before the definite 
noun 

3 by using both and <5 (the most common spoken form). 
Look at these examples: 

a book ketabi = & + (book) 
a/one book yek ket&b ^LiS 4- (one) 

a book yek ketfibi ^ + lIj 

If two or more nouns are joined by the "co-ordinate® j va and 
are all non-specific (indefinite), the indefinite marker & i is 
added to the final one only, the group being regarded as a 
whole: 

(biro) ^jLSjjAj (pen) j (pencil) Jo* j 

* s' r** 

The i is only added to the last word in the group, which is 
jLSjjA khodkar biro. 



Writing rules 

That’s all there is to the formation of non-specific words in 
Persian! Before we move on, however, we must look at how to 
add an i to the end of a word that already ends with a vowel; 
words such as lil aqU ‘gentleman’; jj bu ‘smell’; sini 

‘tray’; and 4jlA kkane ‘house’. 

.m' 

If the noun ends with a final, short vowel or the "silent" he , the 
indefinite & is spelt with an alef + ^ i.e* (^1), that is still 
pronounced as L 

a house kh&ne-i ^1 ^ (l) + 

Care must be taken to distinguish between the final, silent he, 
which is simply an indicator of the presence of a final short e 
vowel, and the real letter he, which is a true consonant and 
therefore the indefinite article ^ can join onto it directly: 






















a house khdne-i ^1 

a* - 

a child bache-itfl <^ 
a (piece of) fruit mive-i 

As opposed to words that end in the letter <Jt> b: 

a mountain kuhi ^^5 
a moon mdhi ^Lb 
a path or road rdhi lj 

Similarly, if a word ends in the long vowel ^ i 5 e,g. 
sandali 'chair* or jJo tuti ‘parrot*, the indefinite ending will 
be i: 

-r r H" *r 

a chair sandali-i = a i ^ (l) + chair sandali 


Other vowel endings 

If the word ends in either an 1 d such as Lif dqd 'gentleman 5 or 
j u as in mu 'hair*, the & of the indefinite marker is simply 
doubled to compensate for two vowels coming together: 


a gentleman dqd-i = i (a, one) ^ + gentleman dqd Ui 

a hair mu-i - i (a, one) yj + hair mu 

An alternative to doubling the ^ of the indefinite marker is 
inserting a hamze over a bearer (_i) between the final long 
vowels 1 d and j u and the indefinite article 

a foot pd-i or t* 

a hair mu-i or 


Writing rules at a glance 


Example 

Indefinite 

ending 

Example 

Vowel ending 
word 




iS 

<GL=k 



A_ — t> , 

u&y* 

LT* 


J 


LT* 

Ul 

i 

j 


The indefinite marker ^ i can accompany a plural as well as a 
singular word and the plural, non-specific noun will be 
translated as 'some* instead of "a 5 or 'one 5 : 

some books ketdbhd-i 
some cities shahrbd-i 

If the most common form of Persian plural, i.e* La hd , is used 
then the plural of all nouns formed in this way will inevitably 
end with the long vowel 1 d and the indefinite of all plurals 
made this way will always be or , that is the ^ will 
be doubled* For example: 

some books or^L^US 

r •* 

some girls 

j * 

some flower pots or vases or 





Exercise 5 

Form the indefinite of the following: 




& 

* 



jUJ 

j 




> 

_ * 



Lm o. A 

Ul 

hi 

.*F 



Ve 

fjiXlMjJ 


* 




j* 


H 5 


J *<-“* 


jp ■»* 

J-*- 


l__A j- 1 
* 


iF 1 


Olik 

Hj 1 _ Lvu 

JkJJ 

Exercise 6 

Translate the following into Persian: 


a man 

a house 

some boys 


a cat 

a star 

a flower 


some cities 

some fruits 

a child 























Time for another pause to look at some more grammatical 
terminology before we start on learning proper verbs and all the 
different tenses that we need* 


Verbs 

Verbs are words or phrases that express what someone or 
something is doing or feeling, or the state somebody or 
something is in or is becoming* In many Indo-European 
languages, verbs can be grouped together according to the way 
they behave or conjugate* In some languages, and English is an 
example, verb conjugation is very simple* For example, the verb 
‘to cost 5 possesses only three forms: ‘cost', 'costs 5 and ‘costing 5 * 
(Similarly the verb ‘to cut 1 .) 

Persian verbs are not as simple to conjugate as English verbs but 
compared to German or French, for example, they are still a lot 
easier to learn. 



Persian has developed a very logical system for verb 
conjugation* There are very simple formulas that the learner 
can quickly grasp in order to arrive at the correct form of verbs 
for any sentence. However, like most other languages, Persian 
verbs are either regular or irregular. The irregularity of a 
Persian verb affects it only in the present tenses (as in T travel 5 , 
‘you are going 5 or ‘they want to sell 5 )* Otherwise the formulas 
for conjugation of verbs are very straightforward* 

Before we start on the verbs it is important to get used to certain 
terminology* 

In many languages a verb consists of the following parts. 


Infinitive 

This is the form by which the verb is usually listed in 
dictionaries or is referred to. In English there is only one pattern 
for infinitives* It is always ‘to read 5 , ‘to speak 5 , ‘to dance 5 . In 
Persian, as we shall see very soon, infinitives fall into three 
distinct patterns. 

Root 

This is the most basic form of the verb to which other prefixes 
or suffixes are added to form other parts* ‘Do 5 is the root of ‘to 















do’ and '-mg’ or 4 -e$' can be added to create other forms of the 
same verb. 

The Persian verb has two roots or stems as it is also sometimes 
called, I find it easier to think of the infinitive of the verb as an 
egg with the egg white and the egg yolk as its two roots or 
stems. Each can be separated from the whole and, by adding 
different ingredients to the roots, other forms of the verb can be 
made, in exactly the same way that mayonnaise or meringues 
can be made, starting with the base material of either an egg 
yolk or an egg white. 

Mood 

This is, if yon like, how a verb expresses itself to teil us whether 
it is indicative, subjunctive, conditional or imperative (as in 
giving commands). For a culinary equivalent think of milk 
chocolate, plain chocolate, white chocolate and cooking 
chocolate as different moods of the same verb. 

Indicative mood states a real action such as *1 arrived yesterday' 
or i am writing a letter'. 

Subjunctive is the mood for expression of the desired, the 
anticipated, the feared, the possible, obligatory, doubtful, 
implied or conditional action, e.g, 'I hope to go to Iran in the 
summer', £ He may find a cheaper ticket' or 'They don't want to 
leave London, but he has to find a new job'. 

In other words, in opposition to the indicative, which is the 
mood of real action, the subjunctive is used in situations where 
the realization of the action is not considered as certain. 


Tense 

This is the form of the verb indicating the time of the action, as 
in past or present or future etc,: T went to Canada last summer', 
'They are sitting in the car', 'We will be in Europe next July', 


learning? 
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In this unit you will learn how to 

* use simple verbs 

* form the simple past tense 

* use different verbs for 
situations in the past 















D Dialogue 

Listen to the informal chitchat between two people finding out 
about what the other does. Listen closely to the verbs appearing 
at the end of each sentence: 


^Jbj^-4 LduUl 


■ | > | 

<s* oho 


Sajjlja. ^ 






■r 1 


(jLjJ 

r r ** 

tr* r* (> 

*1 ► *1 ' i ( i. 

jl ^ ^Uj U Li*y 

(JH* 

jLj L=k£ \ A«» 

X" ■» 

jU ^JLa j 

^jj jjj 6*j4^ 

■ AjjJ IaiI JUu 

■f^J uLhH *■? C^AA 

*1 Jjl ^ 

j' 

JL« jL^ 
^ ^ U uL>-H jJ 

j-^ »«■ 

■f lt® •? 

^ jli LiS 
4 j£ jL5 L^U—I ojLLu jj 

ja- jjr 

(j-4^- uUP u W^ 1 J >i uLh^ 

J* 

J 

.OMlAi A * "* ft 4j J '"*".1 '■ "- 
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3 
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3 
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o 

When did you go to Tehran? 

I went to Tehran seven years ago. 

When did you return? 

( came back four years ago. 

What did you do in Tehran? Were you (a) student? 

No, I was not (a) student. I was working. 

Where did you work? 

I worked in the Spanish Embassy. 

How was Tehran? 

Tehran was very good (nice), but Esfahan was better. 

Tehran is very busy and is not as beautiful as Esfahan. 


Do you go to university here? 

Yes, I am a student. 

What do you study {fit read}? 

I study languages. 

What language do you study? 
i study Persian. What do you read/study? 
I study languages too. 

What language do you study? 

I study French. 

Where did you learn Persian? 

I learnt Persian in Tehran. 

How many years were you in Tehran? 

I was there (for) three years. 


dSneshgah 

university 

*.1 ilt 

J& 

miravid 

you go 


daneshju 

student 

1J 

t** 

hastam 

lam 


che? 

what? 

"¥ 

r * 1 

mikhanid 

you read 


zaban 

language 

OWj 

zabani 

a language 

tr iL 0 > 

mikhanam 

1 read 


ham 

a/so 


fa ranee 

French 




















koja? 

where? 

yad ge reft id 

you learnt 

yad gereftam 

1 learnt 

chand? 

how many? 

sal 

year 

budid 

you were 

budam 

1 was 

key? 

when? 

be 

to 

raftid 

you went 

sai-e pish 

year(s) ago 

haft 

s even 

raftam 

1 went 

bargashtid 

you returned 

bargashtam 

1 returned 

dar 

in, at 

che mikardid? 

what did you do? 

nakheyr 

polite no 

nabudam 

1 was not 

kar 

work, job 

kar mikardam 

1 worked 

kar mikardid 

you worked 

sefarat 

embassy 

espania 

Spain 

chetor? 

how 

chetor bud? 

how was it? 

kheyli khub 

very good 


Ki 

-_11 .t L ll .t 

j' r* - 

jU 

P l\^ 
■* 

JU 

AH 



(“A> 

^ * 

* * € 

l&£ 


^ ^ ** 


‘Ji 



r r * 

f- J J^ 

*4A>^ 

Oj,l flflj 

LuL^J 



jjJaa. 



vati 

but, however 


behtar 

better 

Jn-i 

** 

sholugh 

busy, crowded 


ast 

is 


be qashanigi 

as pretty as 

L> 

nist 

is not 

* 

-Hi 


The infinitive 


All Persian verbs are derived from the infinitive root. In Persian 
dictionaries the verbs are listed in their infinitive form. 

j' 

All Persian infinitives end in <3 -an (as all German infinitives end 
in - en , e.g* spieten ), For example; 

*r •+ ■* ^ 

(jiij raftan to go juJ ctmadan to come 

jjjj ye* kbaridan to buy neshastan to sit 


^ f 


bordan to win 

^ > 

; pokhtan to cook 


jj paridan to jump 


dadan to give 


^^4 davidan to run 


If you look more closely, however, you will see that Persian 
infinitives actually have three distinct endings which are: (jl— 
-tan } (jj —dan and -idan. 



Verb formation 

Simple past 

Stage I 

By far the easiest Persian verbs to form are the past tense verbs, 
tha t is verbs referring to actions that happened in the past. The 
main component that will enable us to form our past tense verbs 
is the past stem. The past stem, also known as the short infinitive, 
is made by simply dropping the -an ending of the infinitive. 




























For example, the past stem (or short infinitive) of the preceding 
examples, after dropping the -an y will be: 


Infinitive 

Past stem 

(short infinitive) 

** -H 

t * J. 

■r* - 

—¥ 

raft 

jT y 

* ■" ^ ■ 

jr* 

« * \ 

neshast 

* m 

> 

pokht 

if -r - 

nH 

i-*-* 

—^ J4I 

amad 


r 

hard 

(J jl J 

jl J 

dad 

■i-t 

jr*- 

kharid 

**■ ** 

.H* 

parid 

^ .* 

f 

Soft 


Look closely at these short infinitives. Can you work out their 
common features? Look even closer. What are the endings of 
the past stems given here as examples in the right-hand column? 
It should be fairly obvious that all Persian past stems end in 
either o t or a d. 

The past stem in Persian has another special feature. It is 
identical to the third person singular past tense of that verb, be, 
the same as an action done by the doer in the simple past. So 
just by using the past stem on its own you can convey a very 
simple, but perfectly accurate, idea in Persian, such as ‘Maryam 
went 1 , ‘he jumped’, ‘Darius said’ and "she arrived". Bearing in 
mind that, in Persian word order, the verb always comes at the 
end of the sentence, and that there is no gender ("he" or ‘she" is 
always jl) these four short sentences can be translated as: 

Maryam went, 

He jumped* jl 

> 

Darius said, 

-r a 

She arrived, .uJ jl 

How about using the following combinations as subjects (that 
is the agents or doers) of the verb to form your own sentences 
using those same verbs: 'my mother", 'his younger brother", 'our 


guest" and 'her Iranian friend"? These are all third person, 
singular subjects. Your sentences should look like these: 

My mother went, 

His younger brother jumped, 

f 

Our guest said. cilLS U <j 

Her Iranian friend arrived, .a-1 

As you can see, even before learning to form the Persian verbs 
in full you can easily create short sentences. 

Let’s move on to Stage II. 

Stage II 

Apart from the past stem, which is the main component of past 
tense verbs, we need another ingredient before we construct a 
Persian verb referring to an action done in the past. This crucial 
ingredient is the subject verb ending, which is an essential part 
of the Persian verb. The English verb, on its own, does not tell 
us who the agent is. We say: ‘I went’, ‘you went’, ‘we went’, 
‘they went’, ‘she went’ and so on. It is therefore crucial that a 
proper name or a pronoun or noun is used in the English 
sentence to indicate who the doer of the action is. In Persian 
however, the doer of the verb must be clearly represented in the 
structure of the verb, which means a suffix is attached as a verb 
ending. This will show us who the subject is. 

The good news is that you will only have to learn these endings 
once. Incidentally, once we reach the unit on present tense verbs 
you will see that, with one small exception, the same endings 
are used for present tenses too. 

The following table shows you the subject of the verb in the 
endings or suffixes in Persian and demonstrates to which 
pronoun or person they correspond: 


Singular 

Plural 

p* - 

1st I ^ -am 

2nd you ^ -i 

3rd s/he no suffix 

we ^ -im 

you - id 

-r* 

they uj -and 



Conjugation, or verb formation, in Persian is so regular that 

























you can actually use a simple formula to construct almost all 
the verbs of your choice. 

The formula for simple past tense in Persian is: simple past = 
past stem + personal endings. 

Let us start with one of the simplest examples and work our 
way through. How would you say ‘1 went’ in Persian? 

To begin with, let us find what the infinitive of the verb ‘to go’ 
is in Persian. The vocabulary at the back of the book or any 
good dictionary should tell you that ‘to go’ in Persian is: ,jlij 
raftan. Remember, though, that in the dictionary you look up 
‘go’ and not ‘to go’. 

Can you extract the past stem from the infinitive All you 
have to do is drop the -n from the ending: ylij -» oij raft. 

Next, look for the verb ending that corresponds to T, which 
the table should give you as: -am. Now put these ingredients 
in our simple past formula: ‘I went’ = *'+ c*ij = aiij raftam. 

How about ‘you went’? Again as in the above example, find the 
corresponding subject ending for ‘you’ singular which is ^ -i, 
therefore: ‘you went’ = & + c^ij = rafti. 

Now try ‘she went’ in Persian. What is the subject ending for 
third person singular that corresponds to ‘he’ or ‘she’? The 
table will show you that there is no ending for the third person 
singular subject. So our formula will look like this: ‘she went’ = 
_+ oij = raft. 


Reminder: The third person singular of any Persian verb referring 
to the simple past is exactly the same as the past stem of that verb. 

Note: As Persian verbs always contain an ending which tells us 
who the subject is, there is rarely any need to use a subject 
pronoun in the sentence. For example, to translate the sentence 
'we arrived’, it is enough to say Smadim, and it Is not 
necessary to translate the ‘we’ as well, since the ending & im, 
already indicates who is the agent of the verb ‘to arrive’. However, 
subject pronouns are used for extra emphasis, for example, if we 
want to stress the fact that it was we who arrived and not another 
group then the sentence can be translated as AJjld U mS Smadim. 


Exercise 1 

Complete the following sentences using the appropriate subject 
verb endings. 


_ lij *v_j Li. LoL ^ 

f _ 

jUU U T 

...JJd l a! * hS* ® 

m* 

...jjj jj> tijLi j y> f 

JjLo JJJ£J ^ V 

*■■■ ^ ' * 



O Exercise 2 

Translate the following sentences into Persian: 

1 She came to our house last night, 

2 I was in Shiraz for three years, 

3 We arrived in London two 
days ago, 

4 Maryam and Ali saw a very 
good film on Saturday, 

5 Did you (sing,) buy anything 
in the market this morning? 



Abu Reyhan Biruni, 11th-century 
mathematician, Lalleh Park, Tehran 



















quickly? 



In this unit you will learn how to 

* describe how things 
happened or were done 

* describe where things 
happened or were done 

* describe in what manner 
things happened or were done 


Adverbs 

What are adverbs? Adverbs are words that affect the meaning 
of a verb, an adjective or another adverb and are mainly used 
to nuance the action of verbs, for example, in the sentences 'she 
ran quickly’ or ‘you spoke beautifully’, the words ‘quickly’ and 
‘beautifully’ are adverbs? giving more information about the 
verbs ‘ran’ and ‘spoke’ respectively. 

An adverb can also affect an adjective as in: ‘I saw a very pretty 
bird’* Here the adverb Very’ intensifies the meaning of the 
adjective ‘pretty’. 

And finally, an adverb can add more emphasis to another adverb, 
as in ‘he walks very quickly’. Here Very’ emphasizes the sense of 
‘quickly’, itself an adverb describing the state of the verb ‘walk’. 

Before we look at some examples of common Persian adverbs I 
must remind you that in Persian, adverbs and adjectives often 
look the same. For example the word ‘pretty’ can mean both 
‘beautiful’ or ‘beautifully’ depending on what part of the 
sentence it is used to describe: 

Jf' V 

i ^ ^-3 LU Your beautiful letter arrived. 

j* -r"" 

>> ^ Lai You write beautifully. 

j* -i* 

In the first sentence, the word . ClLa qashang means ‘pretty’ 
and, ;s an adjective for ‘letter’, but, in the second sentence, 
. < '.V-S means ‘beautifully’ and is an adverb for the verb ‘you 
write’. 

However, some adverbs, such as ‘never’ ‘now’ ^Yl - 

,jji£l, ‘still’ ‘suddenly’ <jl+^ ‘usually’ ‘very’ 

and so on, only ever act as adverbs and cannot be used as 
adjectives. 

Adverbs of time 

Some common adverbs of time are: 


today 


tonight 

* i 

ij * * i 

m 

X 

tomorrow 


yesterday 
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•fi s- 























last night 

b ■' ‘J J 

this year 


now 


never 


always 

Vr 

sometimes 


often 


later 

& r* 

laxj 

4 


Adverbs of place 

Any word that tells us where an action is taking place but here 
are some general adverbs of place: 


there 

UdJ 

b 

here 

* * 

up 

vu 

down 


front 

■** 

back 

j* 

Vr 

h 

outside 


inside 


Adverbs of manner 

m 


For sequence 


first, second, fourth, 
tenth, etc. 

•r J" ^ h-" 

‘fJ J ‘dj* 

J 

then 

H 6 

time to time 

■r* - 

jbjLaJ 

then 















one after the other 

AJfc jm* Cimj 

continuously 


one by one 


* quantity 


little 

f* 

much, very 


many, much, very 

jW**4 

much, very 


little, a bit 


a bit, just a little, a touch 



Many adjectives such as "fast*, ‘slow', ‘pretty", 'ugly', ‘good’, 
‘bad s and so on can be used as adverbs. These phrases can be 
used similarly (and some can double as adjectives): 


friendly 

djLliuj j 

luckily, fortunately 

j * I “ + i, . 

1 1 1 ill 

* A*# 

unfortunately 

^ "a. tit 

gradually, ‘slowly, slowly 1 , 

f i j f hi 

‘calmly, calmly" 

> 

fast, quick (as adj.), fast, quickly 

J_L1 

(as adv.) 

with enmity, angrily 


smilingly, cheerfully 

- [ K \^ 

in tears, tearfully 

uWjS 

j* 

J 

with difficulty 


by force, forcibly, 

*-! “ Jjj *~i 

grudgingly 

on foot 

ajLu 

with hesitation, reluctantly 


















Tools, equipment, modes of transport, etc* can also be used as 
adverbs. These are often used in conjunction with the 
preposition L meaning "by* or "with 1 : 


by air, by aeroplane 

1 L 

with the hammer 

* s 

L 

with a biro, pen 

L» 

by ship 


Exercise 1 



1 We ate our food very quickly* 

2 They often wrote nice thank you letters* 

3 Luckily, she was a very friendly neighbour. 

4 I always saw Maryam in the mornings* 

5 He usually lived in that big house with his family* 

6 We went to Shiraz last month but unfortunately the weather 
was not good; 

7 Maria dances beautifully. 

8 They spoke slowly and we understood well* 

9 Did you call them immediately? 

10 Fortunately, I had an umbrella* 

Exercise 2 


Identify the adverbs in the sentences that follow and then 
translate the sentences into English: 

- — f ■* 

j jIjaj 4 _iu 1 ■ ■■■ y 

s' 

s' 

■j ' ■ j A^j iJjfj 4 \ \ H A*, i ^ T 

■ CJihI jjJiJ Ji J JJjJt jl f 

jW 

<_l jjJ ^ Ij 1 ^ ■ ,• ■ j ' La 6 

TjVj iJi Ui. t 

,jL ^JLaL. Yjlj Cj^mj j {>* V 

■Jljjjp a iii i La i~ i a j ^ I A 

»r 

f* 

jjj ^ Li ^ 


. ■ ■ i A*j La Li Li. 1* 


o 

c 

0 ) 

0 

«0 




In this unit you will learn how to 

• recognize and form other 
verb forms 

• use ‘but’ 

• use ‘other 1 with negative 
verbs 
















Dialogue 

Listen to Maryam and Amir talking about their friends* living 
arrangements. 

6Jjj lj i ij a LjL^ jk 

J 6^^ k* _A-o ,jJ lj jl JJOs. ^Lk *<G I 

^(j-l L_J * AjLi o 1 jSjJ LjlJ_C <j jfc 

il Ai ia jljpLk ££j>j J QauI AjJJj^ ^jLaJt 

w* 

V Li. 1 1J fi ^j4iJ t 

-I Ij-m jj ^jLk a£j jj ,jLjI jl ^ 

J!* 

*?CirQA^ JL* AiLi. jjfj) 1 

J* 

Ji AJjI a ; ^ L^ 3 -Qxui \ ia j\ L ^J aJLx JU A\L.-jh. a 

> J* 

“- r ‘ •''■ J* »*■*»■ 

.ijjl tjLil lj( Aj 1 J J ^jl LjuI^ J j J 

,bB jr.jBP x* - 

't^jl 6JyJ lj OLi j|J I 

& f* 

LSjV j 1 ‘f^j tr° V J f AH *-?-* f 

jj j-* Ajaij^o j AjL>, 4^la» jS ^ oU ^1 

<^LLa ali. j AH u^kiA jj 

.JjJja Alij «GLk ^jl Jj ^jjLa^a Aj LiJrf L 

?Jjlj JjLtl Lj jll^ ji CaUwLaJ^ AjLl. ^jl t 

j* 

■* f 

jj JLujLj Lj jUt ^ ISJAC- (jffLai 1 

.ajS 

b*" 

/ > y 

D 2 *! j 1 ^YLj A^s^S a£j Cj-lujJ (i^SjjA^JLi Laljum tJjjjJp i 

*<j“ASA>* tjkjL^ ^ A *iij^ 

H" **■ 

r* 

Siijlj ^L* AiLk (J^l \ 

jlj Li. J JieS < jjtj uSj fk 

^ J # / 

l^j fjkLo^ Li jJ |jLi Li Ah -*>»■ I 


2> S >S > 2> 3>S> 2 >2 


I^i\j A_J Li, yiHil 




J ^J>f J*"*' J 

d ^ f u*M !A -d 'M 

^ ? s- ^ j -' 

tjiij »-* lj L« j -l»aj ^jLt« 

^ 1 f ' 


Amir, have you seen Mina's new house? 

No, I haven't seen her new house. Did she not use to 
live with Yasaman and Pari? 

No, she is no longer in that house. Yasaman has gone 
to Germany for a year and Pari has returned to her 
family. 

So where is Mina now? 

She has found a room in a new house. 

Whose house is this? 

The house belongs to the (maternal) aunt of one of 
Mina’s friends. However, the owner and her husband 
live in the UK and has rented out the house. 

Have you seen this house? 

When I was little and used to go to school, I would 
pass by this house every day, because this house and 
my school were in the same street. A few weeks ago, 
Dariush and his sister went to a party in that house 
with Mina. 

Where is this house and how many rooms does it 
have? 

It is in Ferdosi Avenue. 

Whereabouts in Ferdosi Avenue? My (paternal) uncle 
used to live in Ferdosi Avenue until last year. 

Near Shahr-e farang (jit. kaleidoscope) Cinema, exactly 
one side street up from Pizza Patoq (lit. pizza hang¬ 
out). Number 198 Ferdosi Avenue. 

Does this house have a garden too? 

It has a small flower garden/patio, but it’s very clean 
and spacious: three large bedrooms, two bathrooms, 
one drawing room and a large, well-equipped kitchen. 
A Wow! I hope Mina gives a house-warming party very 

soon and invites us too! 
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3 3 * 



o 3 

C r 





new 

» % 

school 



have you seen 


1 used to go 



i have not seen 

^1 &JJ jj 

in front of\ by 



but... 

J ^ 

/ used to pass 

^ -H J 

used not to live 


because 




Jjs 

my school 



with negative verb ji j 

both of us 


J-* 

no longer, no more 



J* r*" 



a few weeks 


d T j ^ 

one year 

JLxiSLj 



■*? 



ago 



Germany 

oLJi 





^ r* - 

party 



has gone 

1 O-fi \ 



a* jP 



they had gone 

Jj J J 

to (used for people) 

**• 

where is it? 


J 

-- ^ 

her family 






J* 

how many? 


l_y , \ s. 

has returned 

1 AjLui jj 



J 



where in? 



now 

vu 





J 

paternal uncle 



room 

Jbt 





.H" 

until up to 


L> 

she has found 







last year 


JLlwjLj 

owner, landlordt 





lady 

& 

used to live 


husband 


near to 


jr' 

/ J 

her husband 

jt' 

exactly 


Cj-luj J 

they are living 


side street 


■* V 


Jl& 

further up 


^VL; 

they have 

Jjl 6jlj ftjLiJ 

fit. favourite meeting 


rented out 


piace where people 


have you seen? 


hang out; here, a name 

when r at the time that 

plaque, door number 

/ was a child 

,pf 

“4-i 

198 


\*\A 


garden 

£^ 

welt equipped 


small garden 

* * 

jT 

how lovely! 

4 tk 

tiny, very small 


1 hope 


clean 

« pm 

as soon as 


spacious 

j IjL^ 

possible 


bedroom 


house warming 

!*• ^ 

bath, bathroom 

■I-* - 

^\ 

(subj.) that she 

gives saju 

j** 

lit. salon, hail, big room 6^ 

us too 

1 j La 

j- i / 

kitchen 

4_jLkjj!*#) 

(subj.) that she 

invites 

juL ojxj 
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Many of the verbs used in the dialogue are not the simple past 
tense verbs that we have seen in the previous units. The verbs 
refer to actions that had, for example, happened at some point 
in the past and their effects are either still relevant {such as ‘she 
has found a room’) or no longer relevant (such as ‘went to a 
party’). These verbs are discussed in detail later in this unit. 

But before we look at the variation on the past tense verbs, let 
us look at two other important and useful points. 


Use of ‘but’ j-la, a conjunction 
question word 

^ r 1 * 

When the questioner uses the question word magar ji* with a 
negative sentence, he or she expects the answer "yes' and if 
is used in a positive sentence it indicates that he or she expects 
the answer 'no\ 

For example in a negative question: <?jj-ylii ^ lj ^ 

"But don’t you know Ali?’ means that the questioner really 
expects the addressee to know Ali ^nd to answer S yes\ The 'yes’ 
answer to these questions is not <lL> hale, but cher3> 

A r . positive sentence with ji* would be like this: 

j\ ji 6 but does he have a lot of money?' 
The answer to this is expected to be ‘no*. ( No, he doesn’t have 
much money’. 
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Use of jJLu with negative words 

>£jj 'other' acts as an adjective when it qualifies a 

noun and means 'other' or sometimes ‘more' if it is used 
with a positive verb* such as 'I want the other book' 
^ Ij ^Saj or "the other day' j jjj. However, 

is used as an adverb with a negative verb it means 'no 

longer" or 'no more', 

** ■' r 

..uliyJjj They no longer went to London. 

jj JLjj jJLj We have no more money. We no longer 
have money 


Forming the past continuous 

III order to form the other past tense verbs in Persian you simply 
need to expand on the 'formula' that we used for the simple 
past tense which is: simple past - subject ending + past stem. 

The next tense formed from the past stem is the imperfect or the 
past continuous. This refers to habitual actions in the past, such 
as ( I used to live near a lake', as well as actions that continued 
over a period of time or were in progress at some moment in the 
past such as 'I was walking along the road'* 

Imperfect or past continuous (also known as habitual past in 
some books) is formed by adding the suffix ^ mi to the simple 
past: past contimious/imperfect - simple past + 

Compare the two tenses given in the following example: 


Simple past 

Imperfect 

I came dmadam 

^ ^ — 1 

jkj-al mi dmadam 


I used to come, was coming 

*r j* 

you came ctmadai 

^ mi Umadai 


you used to come, were coming 

he, she, it came dmad 

juof mi dmad he, she, it 


used to come, was coming 


Simple past 

Imperfect 
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we came ^ amadim 

^ mi dmadim 


^ I 


we used to come, were coming 



you (pi) came jjj-d itmadid 

mt-amadid you (pi.) 


§ c 


used to come, were coming 


s 

s 

they came jjj-al dmadand 

mi amadand 


^■1 

3 

fll 

</> 


they used to come, were coming 



Here are some examples in use: 


ro 

L_H 


maryam har seshambe be kel&s-e naqqftshi miraft . 
Maryam used to go to painting class every Tuesday 


l olfc*' J 4 ' {j* m an tit sal~e 

bez&r o sisado haft ado do dar Iran zendegi mikardam . 

I used to live in Iran until 1372. 

vaqtike javdn budand ta’tilitt koja miraftandf 

Where did you use to go on holiday when you were young? 

Note that the verbs 'to be' and ‘to have 1 do not take the ^ mi 
prefix in the past continuous tense* 

Forming the perfect and pluperfect 

The next group of verbs are compound forms that are made 
using the past participle, such as T have bought a very pretty 
hat’ or i had seen that carpet in a shop in Kerman’. The first 
sentence refers to an action that was completed in the past 
while it maintains a link to the present time, i.e. the hat was 
purchased in the past tense but the sentence hints that the result 
of the purchase, i.e. the hat, is still very much around and part 
of the present time. The tense of the verb of this sentence is 
known as the perfect tense. 

The second sentence, however, refers to an action that was 
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achieved at a point in the remote past and maintained some 
relevance for a time but it no longer has any bearing on the 
present time. This tense is known as the pluperfect . It could be 
said that the pluperfect is the past tense of the perfect tense. 

Formation of both of these compound tenses requires what is 
referred to as the past participle « The past participle is then 
placed in the appropriate formulas for the construction of the 
perfect and pluperfect tenses. 

The past participle is very easily formed All we need to do is 
add a final h to the past stem, e,g. the verb 'to buy 5 is 
JjjThe past stem of the verb, which if you recall is the same 
as the short infinitive* is formed by dropping the final an . 
Therefore the past stem of * s kharid. The past 

participle is then formed by adding a h to this: 

y 

kharide bought ^ - t> + 

y y y 

rafte gone j = 

y 

dide seen *jjj = & 4- ojj *— (j4j4 

y y r*“ ,-isr 

pishrafte advanced* modern e 


Forming the perfect tense 

The perfect (or past narrative tense as it is sometimes known) is 
formed by adding the short forms of the present tense of the 
verb 'to be 5 (those that are used after nouns ending in vowels} 
to the past participle: perfect tense = short forms of the verb 'to 
be 1 + past participle. 

The short forms of the verb 'to be 5 will act as the subject 
endings of the verb, telling us who is the agent of the action. 
Do you remember what these short forms of to be are? 


Singular 

Plural 

y 

am I am 

^ i you are 

y 

ast he, she, it is 

im we are 

aJ id you (pL) are 

jll and they are 


Using the formula we can work out what the Persian for T have 
gone 5 is: 

x x y 

'to go’s ► past stem = c^j 

T . 

past participle = * + oij = 4^ij 

y 

y y y y 

rafte-am a! <lij = J + ^ 

" y " a"" 

The six cases of the perfect tense of ‘to go’ are shown in the 
following table: 


Singular 

Plural 

y y 

j I have gone 

y 

^j| we have gone 

y 

^ 1 ACLSj you have gone 

4jI you (pi.) have gone 

y 

y y 

he, she, it has gone 

y y 

4jJ A_lij they have gone 

y 

r*" 


The negative of this tense is formed by prefixing na _i to the 
participle: ‘you (pi.) have not gone’ = uj! ji, ‘I’ve not eaten’ 
= f.1 s>j‘ you’ve not said’ = ^1 



Uses of the perfect 

The perfect tense expresses the present result of an action 
completed in the past: 

y 

JH 

.c*m\ pjj* Maryam has come. (i.e. she arrived, she is 
here) 

.jliLa i ^> l.T t .Aj I j jji *4*1 jl L^jI They have 

y y 

arrived from Manchester and are spending the night here. 

It can also indicate an action accomplished in an era considered 
as closed, for example talking about historical facts that are still 
relevant to today or speaking of long ago. In English, however, 
the simple past is the more commonly used tense for these 
instances: 

.0-1 tfjSjb aU.jL$ Kurosh was a just king. 

y 

(lit. has been a just king) 
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Forming the pluperfect 

The pluperfect* also known as the remote past> is formed with 
the past participle followed by the simple past tense of the verb 
To be 5 : pluperfect tense = simple past of To be 5 + past participle. 

The six cases of the pluperfect of To buy 5 are shown in the 
following table: 


Singular 

Plural 

I bad bought 

you bad bought 

jjj he, she, it had bought 

we bad bought 

Jj j jj * you (pi.) had bought 

S Jjj a they had bought 


Uses of the pluperfect 

The following examples demonstrate the use of the pluperfect 
in Persian: 


■ ^AH When I arrived all of 

my friends had gone. 

Ah ^ b lH* She had written this 

I* 1 if X - 

book three years ago. 


b jl JJ^ ks We had not seen him until today. 

Note that in English the simple past may sometimes be used 
instead of the pluperfect. 


Exercise 1 

Translate the following into Persian: 

1 Maryam is asleep in that room* (Note: Persian uses e has 
slept 5 for the English present.) 

2 We have never been (gone) to Iran* 

3 You have lived in Africa before. 

4 Their friends have arrived from Paris. 

5 I have stayed in this small hotel. 


Exercise 2 

Translate into English: 

O JuoLjhJ &jjjl Aj J jl \ 

■f* & Ah j j ^fka. ki ^ ^ 

pLa g A j, jSljjjA ^ 

Sjjl ^^Sj JLu f 

.ail <Ij j jL* L^l 

Cp Exercise 3 

You have rung Ali at home to see if he is back from work as you 
wish to talk to him. Ali’s wife, Nasrin, answers the phone. Can 
you follow the dialogue and provide the Persian translation of 
the English lines? 

You 
Nasrin 
You 
Nasrin 

You 

Nasrin 
You 

Nasrin 
You 
Nasrin 

You 


Hello. Mr. Afshar’s residence? 

■ Wj I—a ' & , ( 4_lj 

Are you Miss Nasrin? I’m Pedram. 

S a ,Ajj ^.IjiAj 

fi j. ^La. ijLmJLa 

I am very well, thank you. My wife is well too. She is in 
France at the moment. She is at her mother’s. 

Ul AJLfij Cuyl^A Cj OJ. Aa. ^I^j 

She has gone for a week. She hasn’t seen her mother 
for four months. Her brother has come over from the 
States too. The whole family are there now. 

**1} •uJ'-fc ^ 

Excuse me, is Ali at home? 

U.at ^ 1 .J ■■■■■■! 6 ^Ijl j) ^ ,<L 

,J4jLujj*A ^ iLtu 

Bye for now. Hope to see you soon. 















In this unit you will learn how to 

• recognize and apply more 
verbs 

• form and use compound 
verbs 


O Dialogue 

Amir and Maryam talk about an invitation to supper at his 
house. Listen to the dialogue and pay special attention to the 
verbs: 

t ^ 


axj ^ jLS jj 

Lskjl ^xj j (JL-Hj oxLu* Li j, ^kljj d \\ A "*s 

OjjL* U j jfcjj cJ^ui 4 lJ jloflj jjjJJ 

**• j' . 1 ^ 

. lj jkl »jljjLi j <ci,jjL-a 

idV 

^->**1 L* J***! p^“ ^ 

^ - - 
SJjl J iZi+ti j)J ^JS ^^JiL-o jM-i ^ % II *i 


jUh* Jj Cu-JJ 4-1V J j£ f j>*L* 

J£ j* j* L* £L» ^ 

j Cy o*4 jW*^ 

■pjj' l r* J* csLh 


j*’ 

1 



r' 

( 

P 

■*■ 

t 


P 



M Amir, where were you yesterday? 

A I was working in the shop yesterday morning. Then, at 

four o’clock I went to the library and studied there till 
6.30. 

M I called your house yesterday afternoon and spoke to 

your mother. Your mother invited me and my family to 
supper. 

A How wonderful. When are you (pi.) coming to us for 

supper? 

M We are coming next Tuesday. Amir, what flowers does 

your mother like? 

A My mother likes red roses and tulips. When we lived in 

Shiraz our house was full of flowers. 

M OK, in that case I will bring her several stems of roses 

and a box of chocolates. 












yesterday 

J! 

morning 


shop 

&jUla 

1 was working 

r r ” 

then t next 

* 

four o'clock 

Luj 

** 

library 

* 

until, up to 

L! 

6.30 

<r it 

1 studied 

J** «pf 

jj 

afternoon 

J j« 

your house 

H* 1 ^ 

a* 

1 telephoned 

■ 

your mother 

■y if 

ojjLo 

t spoke 

b*" a" 1 n" 1 

^-0 

my family 

*1 &j1IjjLi, 

* ^ 

direct object marker 


to 

<1 

tf 

supper, dinner 


she invited 

t** & 

when? 

-r 1 

for 

jr 

you (pi.) come 

■W IS* 

Tuesday 

4_ijJL d < j-i 

* 

jB 

future , next 

^ j¥ 

we will come 

f*' l#* 







flower {arch, roses) 

JS 

a flower 

J 

she ff/ces 

r*“ 

jJj CwyJ 

J 

red, crimson 


tulips 

<JV 

#*■ 

when, at the time that 

_ W 

we lived 

' H* 

garden 


full of 


then, in that 

.j' 

several 

J!" 

■* 

* 

branch, stem 

4^2kLwj 

H* 

box 

4_UL2l 

* * 

j' 

confectionery 

\ . ,fc 

for her {or him) 


1 will bring 

** *' m 

is* 



Compound verbs 

The verbs ^ jjl£, T worked", I studied", 

uiT spoke or talked to’, jj£ ‘she invited’, 

jjta jj, ‘she likes’ and ' we ^ ve ^’> used i n the 

dialogue, are known as compound verbs . As you can see they 
contain a noun as well as the verb element. Compound verbs 
don’t behave any differently from ordinary, single verbs. When 
we form the different tenses and persons of these verbs, we still 
only conjugate the verbal element and the noun component 
does not get changed in any way whatsoever. The infinitive of a 
compound verb can consist of a noun + verb or a preposition + 
verb as in the following examples: 
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zendegi kardan 

to live 

sa 

a 

■* 

** r*" 

zendegi 

life 


O-US 

kardan 

to do 

? 

3 


dars kh&ndan 

to study 

O 

Eft 

C 


dars 

lesson 

1 

**• 

khdndan 

to read 

CO 

+ Ji) 

bar gashtan 

to return, 

to turn back 



bar 

over, on, top 


r* 

gashtan 

to go round, 
to search 



dar avardan 

to get out, 


jj dar 

> ^ 

dvardan 


take out, earn 
(lit. fetch out 
from the inside) 

in, at, 

to bring, 
to fetch 


Single versus compound 

Let us look at the formation of different tenses of a compound verb 
in comparison to a single verb. Let's take the verbs f to live* and ‘to 
go ? and look at different forms of these verbs in the past tense. 


Single verb s to go ’ 

Compound verb r to live* 

i' »r 

aj raftam I went 

rafti you went 

jr* 

c*iy raft he, she, ic went 

™r* 

raftim we went 

raftid you (pi.) went 

jllij raftand they went 

ySoiy zendegi kardam 1 lived 
zendegi kardi you lived 

jjS zendegi kard he, she, it lived 

aj jjS zendegi kardim we lived 

■ a" ** 

zendegi kardid you (pi.) lived 

«■* 

aijjS zendegi kardand they lived 


The noun or the preposition complement of a compound verb 
simply tags along as the appropriate tenses of the verb are 
formed. All particles, such as the negative na- or the 
continuous prefix ^ mi-, are only ever fixed onto the verbal 
part of a compound verb and never onto the noun or 
preposition part* Therefore, the past continuous or habitual *1 
used to live’ will be ^ ^Suij zendegi mi-kardam^ 

Similarly, *they did not live there’ will be aiajSi L+J 

dnha dnjd zendegi na-kardand. 

Exercise 1 

Translate the following sentences into Persian; 

1 She lived in our house in Shiraz. 

2 1 used to study in the morning and work in the afternoon. 

3 You (sing.) don't like our food, but you like our tea, 

4 We listened to the radio this morning, 

5 They thought today was Monday, 

6 You were surprised when you saw Maryam* 

7 He made a difficult decision, 

8 Have you fixed the car? 

9 I have not worked since Tuesday, 

10 Amir and Maryam sang at Pari’s wedding. 



Some useful compound verbs 


to listen 


& 

{jjjS or yjl j 


to think 

to be surprised 

to decide (lit. take decisions) 

to fix, mend 



to work 


to smg 
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Exercise 2 

Translate the following passage into English* paying attention 
to the compound verbs: 

Lwjdis jj ^jLs j JjS <-&L j j jj 

Li£*l j j Li ^wjj-4 j j Lr* * jl j jj* ^Lij 

#*■ «r ^ 

i_i i^j,La jJ Lj A/i.ftA La Jj!]u 

r*" 

jA jt jjLa Liif j Vi l J Jj 

^ ' JS® J* 

a ^jlj (jr4^ t^bel tfl3£ ^ c*^jj pLL ^Lh 

^ jJl! Cj Jjl * Mil 11" (JLh*joI La jj jiu aLu ^ L ' J x b a j J ji L£ Lat 

J» ■ " 



Exercise 3 


Use the Persian compound verbs ‘to live’, ‘to work’, ‘to play’, 
‘to speak’ and ‘to return’ in this dialogue about your weekend: 

* JjJ>» (jail jJ J„)$ jlSa. Laij 

You No, I worked all Saturday morning, then in the evening I 

went to my cousin’s house by the lake. 

* 

**■}£■ L 11 ~' 1 S44 l -y tl 

You No, I got there at about 9:30. We had supper and 
talked a little and then went to bed. 


ilii. A \ 

■m- ^ V sf ^ ■» 

You On Sunday morning we went to a local market and 

then played golf. I came back home at about 6pm. 

laii Lj i ^ L^hjl AJLflJb ^Loj Lcm *j 

You My cousin lives there the whole time. 



In this unit you will learn how to 

• identify the direct object of 
verbs 

• recognize and form transitive 
and intransitive verbs 
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□ Dialogue 


Mona, a visiting student in Tehran, posts a letter for the first 
time and tells Parvin about it. (Can you pick out the word r& lj 
used only in some of the sentences?) 


jjjiJ 

< ^ f 

,a jLjLmijJ Qjil Ayi lj Lj j J j j aJJj AjL^Iiuj <J 

" ^ j 8 1 


a. 


LI 


J W 0 J J 

•* * * + . * _ 

fjS cj-imjjj j ^iiS kij Lj^ij jjljJ tfjj IjjI *<L 

**■ ** 

• t J A« r* 'j n* j j o* 1 j 

*J .uh* (jlj£ ' 

»rf 

■ a< oij 4 -jI 

jj - 

Lj j J L>** L*4 <-*Lj £^JJ lj CumjJ j-MU j Jj£ 

-jP 

jkj jL Ij a±>^ f-* JL-h o^LS 

.^■1 4^ljj jjL* 1^ jSjJ <^4 (jt 

P Where were you yesterday? 

I went to the post office and sent a 
parcel and two letters to London. 

By surface mail or airmail? 

\ sent the two letters airmail and the 
parcel by special (registered) mail. 

Was the parcel very heavy? 

Yes. I put it on the scales. It was 
about one kilogram and 200 grams. 
And I also filled in these two forms. 

It must have been expensive. Did you 
have enough money? 

Luckily, I had cash. "The post office 
cashier helped me and stuck the 
correct stamps on the letters, I bought 
two postcards too, I sent one to my 
mother but I haven’t sent the other 
one to anybody yet. 





p 

M 

P 

M 


M 


Mountain village ol 
Masoulefi 


post office 


became, was 

oiw 

parcel 

J l . .. k 

m 

size t amount 

ijijii 

letter 

Cali 

sufficient 


direct object marker lj 

luckily 


/ sent 

A Jl 

r-* j* 

cash 


surface, land 


employee, 

\ nj l K 

air 

jT 

here cashier 


special, registered 

(/■jU- 

helped 


heavy 


stamp 

J J 

scales 


correct, right, 

exact 

1 placed 


stuck down 

H* 

Jji j V j ,,-v 
* <f 

approximately, nearly LhjIj 

postcard 

JLLuaJ OjLS 

form 

* 

the other one 

J 

1 filled 


stilt, as yet 


for 

IsUl 

someone, no one 


with negative verb 



Use of the direct object market ra lj 

So far we have described the word order in a Persian sentence 
as subject, object, verb . We can now expand on this and add 
that the object of a sentence in Persian, as in English, can be 
either direct (specific) or indirect (non-specific). What do these 
terms mean? 

Look at the following two sets of sentences: 

We saw him. 

She heard the news. 

Did you buy those new shoes yesterday? 

I went by bus . 

He slept well in his bed . 

They came to London three years ago. 




































The objects in the first group of sentences (in bold) are specific 
persons or items directly referred to, while the objects of the 
second group of sentences (underlined) are unspecific. Also, the 
direct objects follow the English verbs in the first set of 
sentences but a preposition such as ‘by’, or ‘in’ or ‘to’ separates 
the indirect objects of the second set of sentences from the verb. 

A specific or direct object is that part of the sentence which is 
the immediate objective or purpose of the verb or the action in 
the sentence, while an indirect object means that there is 
enough information in a verb already to illustrate an action, 
and the object, usually with the aid of a preposition, gives 
further information about the action referred to and how it is 
related to the verb. 

Writing rules 

In Persian, when a definite noun, i.e. a noun as it appears in the 
dictionary, is the immediate and direct object of the verb, it has 
to be ‘marked’. The marker is a suffix or postposition that 
comes immediately after the direct object. The direct object 
marker is rS in Persian. The direct object can be simply one 
word, a string of words or it can be a whole sub-clause. Ij rfl 
always comes at the end of the entire group of words that make 
up the object of the verb. 

Learning how and where to use Ij ra is one of the more difficult 
aspects of Persian grammar, especially for speakers of modern 
European languages, where the equivalent of ra does not exist. 

While you will have no problems translating a Persian sentence 
containing a direct object into English, because the marker Ij r<3 
is there to be seen, you must make extra sure to remember to put 
a ret in, if necessary, when translating from English into Persian. 

Types of verb: transitive or intransitive? 

How will you know when a sentence requires Ij ra} The direct 
object of a sentence usually needs to be marked by the suffix ij 
rS if the verb of the sentence is transitive. Therefore, before 
starting on the examples of Ij in Persian, we should perhaps 
learn how to identify a transitive verb. Fortunately, transitive 
and intransitive verbs are the same in Persian and English. 

It is safe to say that a verb is either transitive or intransitive , 
although there are a very few verbs that can be described as 


both transitive and intransitive. A transitive verb is one that can 
take a direct object-, e.g. the verbs ‘to buy’, ‘to see’, ‘to bring’, 
‘to read’ and ‘to deliver’. The main object of these types of verb 
has to be followed by Ij. Transitive verbs can be directly linked 
to their main objects as in ‘I saw the photographs and heard the 
music’, where the photographs is the direct object of the verb 
saw and the music is the direct object of heard. 

An intransitive verb, contrariwise, is a verb that never takes a 
direct object. Verbs such as ‘to go’, ‘to sit’, ‘to sleep’, ‘to live’, 
and ‘to be’ are examples of intransitive verbs. These verbs never 
need Ij; however, they often need a preposition, such as ‘to go 
to the cinema’, ‘to sit on a bench’ so that the purpose of the 
action is further clarified. The intransitive verb is not linked 
directly to its objects, but the preposition that comes in between 
may relate it to the object, i.e. you cannot ‘go the cinema’, ‘sleep 
the train’ or ‘sit the comfortable chair’. 

You can assume that unless the sentence has a transitive verb in 
it you don’t need to worry about putting a Ij ra in after its 
object when you translate it into Persian. But how can you tell 
if a verb is transitive or intransitive? 

Here is a simple way of working this out. If you turn around 
and say to someone: ‘I saw ’ and leave it at that, the question 
they are most likely to ask you to find out more is: ‘You saw 
what}' or ‘Whom did you see?’ Similarly, if you say: ‘Maryam 
bought without elaborating further, the listener is likely to ask: 
‘What did Maryam buy?’ However, if you say ‘we sat’, or ‘they 
went', the question words that the listener will use to get more 
information won’t be ‘what’ or ‘whom’, but he or she may ask: 
‘Where did you sit’; ‘Why did you sit’ or ‘When did they go’ and 
‘How did they go’? No one ever asks, ‘What did you sit?’ or 
‘Who did they go?’ unless they then add a preposition and turn 
the questions into: ‘What did you sit ok?’, or ‘Whom did they 
go with}'. Without adding the prepositions ‘on’ and ‘with’ to 
the last two questions the sentences ‘What did you sit?’ or ‘Who 
did they go?’ make no sense. 

Only verbs that can be sensibly used with interrogatives 
(question words) ‘what’ and ‘who/whom’ are transitive verbs 
and their objects, in Persian, are almost always followed by Ij 
ra. The verbs that cannot fit into a ‘what’ or ‘who/whom’ 
question sentence without the need for a preposition such as 
‘by’, ‘to’, ‘on’, ‘from’ etc., are intransitive and as a rule do not 
take the Ij ra in modern Persian. 






Example 

Let us work this out by way of an example. Look at the 
following two sentences: 

(a) Ali saw his brother, 

(b) Maryam went to the park. 

Now make question sentences using only the 'what' or 
'who/whom' question words: 

(a) What or whom did Ali see? 

(b) What or whom did Maryam go? 

As you see, question sentence (a) makes sense but question {b) 
is nonsensical. The verb 'to see* is transitive and therefore 
responds to a Svho/whom’ or ‘what s question, while the verb 
'to go' is intransitive and does not work out with these question 
words. 


Having established the nature of the verb, we will next try to 
find out what the specific direct object of the verb 'to see' is in 
sentence (ah The direct object is always the answer to the 
question we form, i,e, ‘his brother' (Whom did Ali see? Ali saw 
his brother lj*)* 

The specific direct object of the sentence is then followed by lj 
in Persian, 


Very soon you will build up a vocabulary list of both transitive 
and intransitive verbs in Persian and will automatically work 
out if your Persian sentence containing these transitive verbs 
needs a ret or not. 

When to use ra lj with transitive verbs 

Here are more guidelines for when to use lj rfi in Persian, 

Always use ra 

(i) After all proper nouns, such as Maryam or London: 

r * 0 

‘ijjjuj lj ajjj Maryam rddidid? Did you see Maryam? 

> . rP 

.jijlj ^jj t j (jaJ Landan rd dust-darand. They like 
London. 


(ii) After all personal and demonstrative pronouns, such as ‘I’, 
‘you’, ‘he’, ‘they’ or ‘this’, ‘that’ and ‘it’: 

.jjj tiLajUS jj Ija - juj AiU-jUS jj lj Cy> man ra dar 
ketabkbane did. She (or he) saw me in the library. 

? j' 

^ Ijp — Vim (j jZ to rd nemtsbenasam. 

I don’t know you. 

. jl j ^j <j tj (jT Babak 3n rd be man dad. Babak gave 
it (lit. that) to me. 


(iii) After all nouns described by demonstrative adjectives or by 
the possessive ezafe: 

.*jjj lj 4jli. (jT an khane ra didam. I saw that house. 

.ijjj lj j| Li Li kkaneh-ye u ra didam. I saw his or her 
house. 

ail^a. tj > -*• ^LjjLjS ketab-ha-ye shoma ra khandam. 

I read your books. 

-T • J* & »*" 

1 j <jl Hn khabar ra nashenidam . 1 have not 

j* 

heard that news. 


(iv) When personal suffixes refer to individuals and thus specific 
persons: 

.jjj lj (uLiS ketabam ra bord. S/he took (away) my book. 

i* J- > 

- u - .:.'. |j esmash ra nashenidam. I did not hear 
her/his name. 


Summary 

Direct objects of transitive verbs are always followed by L>. 
Intransitive verbs, however, do not take a specific direct object, and 
therefore never come with ij. The bridge between the object of the 
sentence and the verb is usually a preposition. Look at these 
examples: 

. JjtJ T 0 »y£ tj ^jli t brought the Persian book to 
the class. 











w # 



.cjj UIlu, <j Hasan went to the cinema last night. 

y 4 y **■ 

.jOij alj jj ojc-Lw jj < j-e»i This afternoon I 
walked In the park for two hours. 

Once you get used to the idea of an object marker in Persian, you 
will be able to make the final leap in this chapter and leam that 
there are instances when the object or purpose of transitive verbs 
is not followed by a I^ ra. Don’t be deceived into thinking that 
because the sentence has a transitive verb {‘to buy’ or ‘to hear') 
then there must be a lj in there somewhere! You must always 
think about the meaning of the sentence and also look for the 
other giveaway clues listed in points (i) to (iv) earlier. 

Look at the following sentences: 

1 .jj \j ujLiS Sussan bought the book . 

■ tJLj Sussan bought books. 

Although the verb ‘to buy’ is a transitive verb and therefore 
capable of having a specific direct object, it has only done so in 
sentence 1. Here, ‘the book’ is a definite noun and the immediate 
object of the verb is the purchase of a specific book. 

In sentence 2, however, the emphasis is on the action and on the 
activities of the agent, Sussan, who is the doer of the verb, and 
«ot on the verb’s object. The message of this sentence is that 
Sussan bought books in general as opposed to, for example, 
‘sat in a cafe while she was at a conference in Tehran’ or ‘bought 
decorative tiles on a visit there’. 

You will also notice that none of the earfier guidelines (i) to {iv) 
applies to sentence 2. 

If a noun is followed by a modifier, the post position lj is placed 
after the entire group, even if it is long: 

y" ■***' 

j Ij I saw Hasan. 

I j jua. Lila. I saw Hasan’s house, 
jjj lj cwjj IjLi I saw Hasan’s friend’s house. 

y 4 y* 

.Ajuj lj cmjj i-iU. I saw Hasan’s German 

**■ 

friend's house. 


I j y ljS wLaS 6^ bought that very expensive 

j* - ** 

book. 


jp 






j,lj lj j ^j^ L dua t>j L vio Do you (sing.) 

' jr yy 

have the telephone number of Maryam’s cousin’s shop? 


When two or more nouns are objects of the same verb, the 
particle lj appears but once - at the end of the entire group: 

jjj Ij j JijLa. I saw Hasan’s house and garden, 

* 

lj tlri* j o*jS wLsS I bought that expensive 

book and this vase. 


Exercise 1 

Translate the following sentences into Persian: 

1 I heard his voice* 

2 My friend bought these books from the shop. 

3 They brought the parcel to our house. 

4 She gave these flowers to her. 

5 I didn't see Maryam's mother yesterday* 

6 We ate all those apples. 

7 I took some food for him. 

8 She gave it to her brother. 

9 I saw you in the bakery yesterday. What did you buy? 

10 Didn't you want this book? 

11 Have you seen my friend? 

12 I don't know them, 

13 Have you heard the news? 

14 I want the other car. 

15 Who brought these flowers? 

16 I gave your address to the students. 

17 I ate well yesterday. 

18 I ate at your sister's yesterday. 

19 I ate the chocolate in the fridge. 

20 Did you like the film? 


Q Exercise 2 

Listen to the following text being read. Now translate it into 
English: 


*-£4 j J iJ*H Jl"*" ^ 

S ■r’ t 

j j -0—1 jl ^^ 


Lsr 4^ j* .aiS ^ jLS 
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jj" 

tr" •jj i J ^ is* 

t *■ > s 

<J“i -fjj ‘jjLif 1 jj L> j' j* U“i 

U (J"1 •'jLi. k^i£ Jj-a- ft -ft (Jiu J j jl 

J* jT 

^ *r 

qUujLJ cji&ji .jiS ^ CjS^i ^j£. jj VLi j *4 j£ 


t>* b 0^ ojL^ j -jjIj •— jjl *j)--^ ^j-4^ b 

Lfc jLI .OjJjS IhU^ ^4 Li (Jla*I J^lwjO J lj qLujLI ^ 

■a"’ jf ^ y jf ^ J * 1 

j b a^Ll j% iX I« b (3 1 oSb^ b 

J!" Jr* 

^4 IjjT J Jjni A ~im^m ^\ nr% aj? 1 ^ . j£ (j( i.Si> j,S A ^c. Lt j*i 

f _ _ ,• ^ / 

jjI u LaijLI a_i b J-& i^Li ^jLujjI jji i T juJ j£ 

J s J 

J^ol j ft JjS ^ <U b j) f±J-“ J Jj-j ^La^-ft J J ^4 

JJh-* ^ b t>° f j ^ b (jLiiijjLLo 

JjLuj 

Q Exercise 3 

Last week you bought a book for a friend but she already has 
it ? so you must go back to the bookshop to return it. The 
English part of the dialogue is your cue. Can you say these 
sentences in Persian and work out what is being said in Persian? 

You Good morning, madam, I bought this book last 

Thursday. It was for a friend but she already has this 
book. 

Assistant * jj jj^ ^J lj 
You Yes, I bought it from here. 

Assistant b ■_^ Jj+^ x b~- * 1 La ^jLLajLl* 

B** 

You OK, In that case I’ll exchange it with these two books, 
and I also want this book on Iran. How much is it? 


n <d 



O fi) 

7T 


In this unit you will learn how to 

• form the present tense 

• talk about what is happening 
now 
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Q Dialogue 

In this dialogue Shahriar is tempted to take a break: 


\j£-* ‘fjlLT^ 

j' 

(jr ^ 1 >■ V> I r*i c ^ <LaL^ *JL 

■H 1 X J* j' ^ 

L*j* J fjj lt 4 *-» << 3 ^ 


J m 


^LllU 1 Cif km A-lu J J ^j -6 .CkuAi Jul 

i' > 

fO* 4 - tr 0 11 ^ y* '-t -f^-ft 

J ciiS .c*riI qUjJ ^Lu <iK ^1 

oT *0«l J C j u l /vi La* i^A (Jlij lf 


-Jjlj ^A AjL (^Ll ttj±A 

jy^ ^ <y> *j±* v 1 *j** isW ^ 

Sjjlj ^L* i_d 


^ Ij Li ajiA fUj -Cj-*^i jljL Jj ^1 ajA-a jJ 

> m 

J (^»S ^ i_iLijjl lj a^J-3 -Ajjj OfLU cSj tsS^ Jjjl jS 



^tSULPi* ^9- J 3 

■( 3''* ■■■ .* W fjk>^ I,-* Li L 4>* 

Sjjlj ^dk ^jjojLu <iLS jjjl 
lt*L« •'&* .JjJj gjjJiU- jy*- -<J—j 

mm m 

*f\J* <P«LiJljS 

jLI ^_*l l5j L jVLri j ^g^jjjLy ^ 









'N^ LT* 


• Shahriar, are you very busy? 

S No, not much to do (am not very busy), why are you 

asking (lit. but how come?) 

• I know a very nice cafe near here, I sometimes go there 
and eat something. Shall we go there and eat 
something? 

S It's not a bad idea, i am free (lit, without job) for two or 

three hours and am also hungry* HI have a coffee with you. 

• The coffee in this cafe is famous throughout London, 

Its cakes and pastries are also home-made and very 
delicious. It has very fresh fruit juices too. 

S OK, 111 have {tit. eat) fruit juice instead of coffee. What 

sort of juices does it have? 

• Any fruit that is in the market. They put all the fruit In a 
large basket. You choose the fruit and they ‘juice if for 
you there and then, 

S What will you have (lit. eat)? 

• I’ll either have hot chocolate with cake or an icecream. 

S Does this cafe do sandwiches? 

• Yes, all sorts of sandwiches: chicken, cheese, tuna, 
garlic sausage, egg, 

S So, 111 have a chicken and saiad sandwich and a glass 

of pomegranate juice* 


you are busy 

l^jLjLS 

to be busy, have 

(j5«b jL> 

things to do 

idiomatic why? 

j* jT 

H- 

why do you ask? 

/ know 

r-'-T' 

sometimes 

j* 

I go 

fJJ lf* 

something 

iSJ^ 

fT 

t eat 


let us go 


let us eat 


thought , idea 



a thought an idea 

* 

a bad idea or thought iS -4 


fwo or three 

c^cL A_uj j J 

■I - 

hours 

1 am free (lit. 

jr' 

J^k) 

without job, 

(r~* 

preoccupation) 

m m 

hungry 

AJuwjS 

jf 

(spoken) a coffee 

f* 

iS 1 

all of the„. 


famous 


home-mac/e 


delicious, tasty 

J* 
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fru/f ju/ce 
fresfr 

/'nsflead of 

what kind?, 
sort? 

all sorts, tortds 
trtaf 

they place , pot 
/ns/de, /nfo 
basket 
you choose 
there (and then) 


^ ^. I 
(5^ M 

-r*" 




"T 


LllI 


L&j-L-Clj6 


ft/ey extract 
the juice 

will you eat? 

either ... or 

/cecraam 


cr* 

...U 

■■ 4 *i 

^ f'' 

■■ U 

ULi^J 

- 


d/rd, den, cft/cfren ^^ 

cheese 

a 

tuna fish ,-aU* 

garlic sausage ^LJl^ 

j # 

eg/g/s ^ j-o 

glass f tumbler 

**■ 

pomegranate juice jUl 


Forming the present tense 


Persian verbs fall into two categories: regular and irregular. This 
should not come as too much of a surprise for speakers of 
English as many common English verbs are also irregular Just 
look at these examples: 


eat eaten win won, 

meet met do done 

drink drunk fly flown 

buy bought have had 

The irregularity of a Persian verb does not affect its formation' 
in past tenses and, as we have seen, you can easily extract the 
"past stem* of any Persian verb from its infinitive by dropping 
the ending ^ -an, The irregularity of some Persian verbs, 
however, means that extracting the 'present stem’ is a little more 
difficult. 


With regular verbs, all you have to do is to dtop the complete 
ending of the infinitive, he, drop either the -tan, -dan or 
-idan and what you are left with is the present stem. But 
how can you tell a regular Persian verb from an irregular one 
when you have just started learning the language? Well, Pm 


afraid, ypu canT. I can tell you that almost all infinitives that 
end in yjj -idan are regular and almost all infinitives ending in 
^ -tan are irregular. Infinitives ending in ~& an are 
sometimes regular and sometimes irregular. What you can also 
do is to use the table of common irregular verbs {in Unit 16). If 
your infinitive is not listed in this table it means that the verb 
you are looking for is regular and you simply drop the full 
ending of the infinitive to arrive at the required present stem. 
You will be surprised how quickly you will come to learn a lot 
of the common, irregular present stems by heart and you will 
need to use the table less and less. 

Once you have extracted the present stem, all you need to do is 
to use a simple formula to form your present indicative tense, 
Le, the simple present tense. This simple formula is: present 
indicative! subject (personal) verb endings + present stem ■+ 

Let's work out the various components in this formula: 

* ^ -mi, known also as the continuous marker, giving the 
sense of an ongoing or prevalent action; is the non¬ 
removable part of all present tense verbs in Persian with the 
exception of £ to be 5 and To have’. {I hope you still remember 
that To be J and To have’ are irregular and do not always 
comply by rules that apply to other verbs!) 

* The present stem can be found either by looking up in the 
table or by dropping the full ending 

* Appropriate subject endings for present tense verbs include 
the five endings which we have been using for the past tense 
verbs plus one extra ending for the third person singular, be. 
for ‘he 1 , *she s , Tt’, This’ and That 1 . 

These subject endings, which tell you who the agent or the doer 
of the verb is, are shown in the following table: 
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Singular 

Plural 

^ ... -am I 

dm we 


-i you 

Jj... -id you 


j ... -ad he, she, it 

... -and they 



Note that the only difference between subject endings for past 
and present tenses is the extra ending for third person singular 
in present tense formation, shown in bold in the table. 
















Example 1: the present tense of ‘to buy* kharidan C)Hj^ 

The verb ‘to buy* is a regular verb in Persian and therefore its 
present stem is formed by dropping the full ending of the 
infinitive, which means deleting <jjj - idan * This leaves khar , 
as the ‘present stem\ 

Inputting the information in the formula: present tense = 
subject endings 

you (pi.) buy jj>s. ^ = ju + ^ 


Singular 

Plural 

■r” 

mikharam I buy 

ft* 

mikhari you buy 

** **■ 

mikharad he, she, it buys 

& 

mikbarim we buy 

mikharid you buy 

jr* 

mikbarand they buy 


Example 2: the present tense of ‘to go’ rattan <jla j 

‘To go’ is an irregular verb in Persian, therefore we can refer to 
our table of irregular verbs and we will see that the irregular 
stem of this verb is jj rav. 

Using the present tense formula: present tense = subject endings 
+ J-> + tr " 1 

I f jj lt* = f + JJ + tr* 


Singular 

Plural 

miravatn I go 

-»*■ 

miravim we go 

r 1 " 

(SJj (J-* tniratd you go 

Jjjj fjA miravid you go 

o' J* 

Jjj tr* ntiravad he, she, it goes 

j' 

^ miravand they go 


Uses of the present tense 

This is the tense of action happening in the present time, e.g. 
‘I am writing letters’ or ‘they are working’: 


.a—(jjt 4-aLi I am writing letters. 
v»‘*< j\S They are working* 

It also refers to habitual actions, e*g* ‘He buys a newspaper 
every day*, ‘we never eat breakfast’: 

(jl) He buys a newspaper 

everyday, 

Lr oj 4 ~. t ^ Lo We never eat breakfast. 

Similarly, present tense is used when describing an action that 

was started in the past but continues in the present time: 

* 

,...l ^ |j LiLoSj cmJ JLm -—j; 1 have known Roxana 

for 20 years. (Lit. It is 20 years that I know Roxana.) 

J- S " 

.jjjg ^ *Lo git (jljjl 4 j,>j jl I have been in Iran tor 
five months. (Lit. Five months pass since my arrival in Iran.) 

Persian also allows you to use the present tense to refer to an 
action happening in the future. This is particularly so in spoken 
Persian: 

,uijj jl 4 j I j ja Tomorrow afternoon, they are 

going to Shiraz. 

^ jiLU i-Sj jSjj JU Next year we will buy a 
new car. 
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Exercise 1 

Translate into Persian. Remember that some verbs may have a 
specific direct object. 

1 I go to my mother’s house every Saturday and take her to 
the supermarket. 

2 She lives in a nice, large flat with two cats. 

3 Every morning we see your cousin on the bus. 

4 Are you (sing.) writing a letter to Maryam? 

5 They are coming to our party on Wednesday. 
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From the following table match the present tense and past tense 
verbs that have the same infinitive. 


r 

Present tense 

P#sf tense 

ts* 

f*£**&J^ 

^ J l^“ 

m* 

Ju> JlgI 

b ^ 1 



^liS 



tr" 

+ -H. A * 

.It * 




, ■“■ 1. ■ ■ r; 

tr* 



^4j4 

{hi tr* 

iS Jjjl 
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Table of present stems of irregular verbs 
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Translation 

Present 

Verb 

Verb 

HI 

3 

3 

m 

a 

(U 



stem 




to arrange, adorn, decorate 

to offend, vex, molest, torment 

y 

j'jl 

ardstan 

azordan 

> _ 
u-bjl 

o 

ft 


to test, examine, experience 

Ujl 

azmudan 


c 

3 


to rest, repose, find peace 
of mind 

L«i 

Hsudan 


o> 


to fall, happen, be omitted 

cjl 

o field an 

ajLiii 

_ 


to create 

6i>i' 

afaridan 

- 


to increase, add 


afzudan 



to pollute, taint, contaminate 

VI 

aludan 



to come, arrive 

I 

dmadan 



to learn 


dmukhtan 



to hoard, to store 

jUil 

anbdshtan 

i 


to drop, throw 

jlJ 

anddkhtan 



to save, amass, accumulate 


andukhtan 



to assume, suppose 

jlSil 

engdshtan 

glyilljj 


to bring, fetch 

jjlorjl 

dvardan 



to stand up, stop 

CmmjI 

m 

idtadan 



to bestow, give 

or • 

m 

r 1 " 

bakhshdan 

* i » ” i 



i * 




to take, carry away 


bordan 

j 


to tie up, close 

Jjj 

bastan 



to be 


budan 

U j J^ 


to cook, to bake 


pokhtan 

t m 


to accept, agree 


paziroftan 



to pay, devote time 


parddkhtan 



to suppose, imagine 

' 1 

penddshtan 

i »t j 4 ' , 

_j I'ill ltL 


to join, connect 

to be able to, can 

to search, seek, look for 

to cut, pick, display, lay out 

to stand, get up 

to want, desire, wish, need, 
be about to do sth 

to give, pay, offer 

to have, possess, hold 

to know, understand 

to sew, stitch 

to see, realize, visit, view 

to steal, rob, hijack, snatch 

to go, leave, move 

to hit, strike, play (instrument) 

to make, manufacture, build 

to entrust, deposit, leave 

to compose 

to bum (int), suffer, grieve, pity 
to become, get 
to wash, rinse 

to break, shatter 

to count, include, reckon 

to recognize, know someone 

to hear, listen to 

to send, despatch, transmit 

to order, command, say (formal) 

to sell 





peyvastan 



tavanestan 

■' , 


jostan 


* 

chidan 



k hast an 



khdstan 


OJ 

dadan 


jlj 

dash tan 



ddnestan 

J* 1 


dukhtan 



didan 


Wj 

robudan 

6 J >;j 

JJ 

raftan 


* - 

zadan 

a-G 

jU. 

sdkhtan 


JT 1 

sepordan 

JP 

■J 

L>- 

sorudan 


jj** 

sukhtan 


y* 

shodan 

■ , 

or isy^ 

shostan 

w « i 

y* 

jLa^ 

sbekastan 

.p' 

«. « if ft 

shomordan 

^ s 

» a ft 

jJ 


shendkhtan 

1 * t t #1 

J* 

»& 

■-* 

shenidan 

1* 

C-M-u Ji-S 

r* -r- 

ferestadan 

jp* ?* 


fatmudan 

tjayaj .i 

J 

forukhtan 

* ?* * 
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to squeeze, apply pressure 

jlii 

feshordan 


<B 

2 


to sow, cultivate, plant 

jt* 

kdshtan 


3 

3 

01 


to do, complete 

CA 

kardan 

< 

l 


to place, put; allow, let 

jljS 

gozdshtan 


© 

3 

3 


to pass, cross; forgive; give up 

^ A 

JA 

gozash atari 

^ j 

^jjuL jS 

S 

c 


to take, grab; seize; block 


raft an 

c&A 

»■ 


to flee, escape, run away 

jiA 

rikhtan 

j 



to weep, cry 

LsA 

geristan 


O) 


to turn; walk about; seek 

& 

*A 

gashtan 

tX 


to open (door, exhibition, etc,) 

U-S 

goshudan 

> 


to say, utter, tell, speak 

jS 

goftan 

03iS 


to die, pass away, perish 


mordan 

A 


to sit, land, perch, reside 

* " 

neshastan 

* * * ■* 

JJ4UMU 


to play (instrument) 


navdkhtan 

* " t J * 


to write, jot down 


neveshtan 

1 » -H ^ 


to place 

** 

nahadan 

uJl^ 


to find, locate 

ljLj 

* * 

y&ftan 



HOOD 




In this unit you wiil learn how to 

* use prepositions {‘at', ‘to’, 
'from', ‘by’, etc,) 

• put prepositions into 
Idiomatic use 
























Persian has only a small number of proper prepositions and this 
can cause some confusion for someone who speaks English for 
example, which offers more choice of prepositions. This also 
explains why Iranian learners of English "arrive with bus* or 
"leave something behind in granny's’: the prepositions "by 1 and 
"with’ are the same in Persian, as are "in’ and 4 at\ 

Persian prepositions are divided into two groups: those that are 
followed by the ezafe and those which are not. There are only 
eight prepositions in the first group: j t j\ 

The six most used of these, <4 t j I (L5 _> *Lj ? are explained in 

detail here, with examples of their use. 


Prepositions that don’t take the ezafe 


be ‘to’, ‘in’, ‘into’, ‘at’, ‘on 1 , ‘with* 

This is used in a variety of contexts but predominantly with 
verbs that are concerned with direction or location and would 
normally take a "to*, 4 at’ or "in’ preposition in English. It covers 
motion towards in a figurative sense. It is also used with 
adverbs of manner and in oaths. 

{Note the necessity of use of prepositions in Persian and its 
occasional absence in the English translation.) 

j 1 44 wtiua dishah be cinema raftim . Last night 

we went to the cinema. 

.jlj jkj j* 4j Ij (jjl in ketab m be maryam dad. He/she 
gave this book to Maryam. 

£ iT 

jjlj j jj jj «u be dar zad va vared shod. He knocked 
(lit. on the door) and came in. 

.ujJjS L^jl *u j maryam va barodarash be 

anha komak kardand . Maryam and her brother helped them. 

ur 6 L* ^4 Ijji Ld Orya fardfi be khftneh-ye ma 
mVayi? Will you come to our house tomorrow? 

«*»* £ ^ ^ K 

.ilS ^ {ybh emruz be hamkaram telefon 

j' r* “ ^ 

mi-konam, I will call my colleague today. (Lit. I will make 
a telephone call to my colleague today.) 


^ jp •* 

jfi Ji-jji. L* aj (jLfi jj dar esfaban kheyli be 
ma khosh gozasht We very much enjoyed ourselves in 
Esfahan, (lit. Good time was had by us in Esfahan) 

^ U tj 4 ^_JU an qaliehe ra be ma nemi~ 
forusharid . They won’t sell that (small) carpet to us. 

^ j 

£y> <4 in moshkel be man marbut 

nisi. This problem does not concern me. (It’s none of my 
business or no concern to me) 

S f 

.jAi-jjjj ^jU 4 j khahesh mi-konam be 

farsi benevisid. Please, write it (pi.) in Persian. 

.. l <cj Ij J- * jjJj uj-* tank bud vali 

hotel ra be rahti peyda kardim. It was dark but we found 
the hotel easily (lit. in comfort, with ease). 

■-.... I &jLJj j j <u *1 Bahram be dast o del- 

bazi ma’ruf ast. Bahram is known for (his) generosity (lit. 
for his open hand and heart) 



jj dar ‘in 5 , ‘at 5 , ‘into’, ‘by’, ‘of’ 

This preposition is used to describe an area: 

iV< ^ jjU jj jjljj. khahar-e maryam dar 

landan zendegi mi-konad. Maryam’s sister lives in London. 

jj dar tabestan in the summer 

y rJ f 

jli jj -; - jjj-l emruz sobh dar fekr-e to 
budam. I was thinking of you this morning. 

(Note: You can use the preposition <u here too and say: 
AH J* .A 4 *-! 

.jjlj jIjijL j Ujjl jj '(jjljjl rumi, 

sha’er-e irani, dar orupa va amrika kheyli tarafdar darad. 
Rumi, the Iranian poet, has a big (lit. very) following in 
Europe and in America. 

jJ ashpazkhaneh- 

ye in aparteman shesh metr dar chahar ast. The kitchen in 
this flat is six metres by four. 










jl az ‘from’, ‘by’, ‘through’, ‘of, ‘than’, ‘among’, 
‘by way of, ‘out of, ‘about’ 

3 I is used to express comparison, to denote direction or 
commencement of time and journey, to give an idea of distance, 
material make-up of something, causes or partition: 

_r* 

'd ^JlXJ A_i 1 jl az in kuche be ba*d 

parking inaj&nt ast . Parking is free beyond (lit. from this 
street onwards) this street. 

Ul^i jl &Z sobh , $a*at-e 

hasht t montazer-e shoma bude-am , I have been waiting for 
you since 8 o'clock this morning. 

.jji ^ 1a>s jl l* dars-e m3 az fard3 shorn * 

mishavad. Our lessons will start from tomorrow. 

.cu*l a2± L« jsJ jl Li <jj| in kh&ne az 3jor sUkbte 

shade ast This house is made (lit. built) of brick. 

* * * ^ ^ 

jl k* >*>* jl jjl mo/assam# az marmar 

ast ya boronz? Is that statute (made) of marble or bronze? 


> «* yl u“»P jl j JJ 4JU. jj 

> .t* - 

^jl babak dar khaneh-ash yek 


sdg-e bozorg dfirad va man az tars-e 3n sag hicbvaqt be 
khdne-ye u nemiravam. Babak has a large dog in his house 
and I never go to his house because of the fear of that dog 
(because I am so fearful of that dog). 


'• ~ 1 1 ^ JjlU jLoaj 4 ..-if jl jl u az ghosse bimSr shode ast. 
He has become sick because of sorrow. 


P j> l jmLj jA iai JjiiA a!.j c j! ^ UA. La 

/ r) 

hams&ye-ye m3 kheyli az film-e jadid-e jaims band ta’rif 
mikard . Our neighbour was full of praise of (lit. was very 
complimentary about) the new James Bond movie. 


.jj) Jjin ^ j* fujrf jjU m3dar~e maryam az 

bamkdr-e man khoshasb nemi-Syad. Maryam’s mother 
does not like (lit. draws no liking from) my colleague. 


f.. t. m j j „ l ■ “jL a ma dishab dir^ttaqi az 

kerman rasidim. We got back late from Kerman last night. 

v. J . jl <j* auljila. kh&nevade-ye man az kdshan 

mi-Zyand. My family come from Kashan. 

,-^J <^ * j(jiLs. ji jl m az khanevade-ye bozorgi ast. 

He comes (lit. is) from a large family. 

-..J ■ <1 J l JUS jl ^Ui (j* & n naqqashi az kamal ol-molk 
ast. That painting is by Kamal ol-Molk. 

,c*J ijlje * 1 ^ j* u *dastan az yek 

nevisande-ye javan ast. That story is by a young writer. 

ea-jj Jituq lj ^IjS yljjt jl az sbabr-ha-ye 

iran kodam ra bishtar dust dar id? Which one of the 
Iranian cities (lit. among Iranian cities or of all Iranian 
cities...) do you like most? 

Different word order for this example can be: 

fjjjlj iuujJ jl f . !»j lj jljjl jl 

Aifij ^fn < lj Aj (jljU ^IjS (jit jl 

£12 khahar-ha-ye alt kodam dar tebran be daneshgah rafte- 
and? Which one of All’s sisters has gone to university 
in Tehran? 

:m<~' «jLaXuil <jl jl 6 iiii i_tlji ^ijjjjLi (jjl in jaru 
barqi kharab sbode ast, az an estefade rnkonid. This 
(electric) vacuum cleaner is broken down, do not use it (lit. 
make no use of it). 

.ijlai jii f jjtjj jl & cm-I *Lo ala. chand mah ast ke az 
baradaram kbabar nadaram. It’s a few months since I had 
any news of my brother. (Lit. it is a few months that I have 
no news of my brother.) 

Jj (j^jjilS ijLi-n jl !jji all tond naro! az magbaze- 
ye gol-forusbi rad shodim. Don’t go fast! We passed the 
flower shop. 
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in a huff, through the 
door 










j\ \j in harf rd az *asab&niyat 

zadam. I said this out of anger. 

*lAjj ^ tJj-t ^yjli ^ ji j dustam az man behtar 
farsi harf mizanad . My friend speaks better Persian ffcm me. 

■oihjV jjlw 4JjJ) jt jelogiri az zelzele momken 

nist It 5 s impossible to prevent earthquakes (lit. prevention 
of is impossible). 

Note: The following are compounds made with jl. 

jt Jojla or j\ Jji ‘before’, ‘prior to 5 

These are usually synonymous and interchangeable in use. 

ajS 44 L 1 J CitUu cSj jLftLi jl pish-az nahar yek 
sfi’at piyade ravi kardanu I went for an hour-long walk 
before lunch* 

.(OfljSjb fuW j* qabl-az-inke 

be iron beravam kami farsi yad gereftam . I learnt some 
Persian before going to Iran. 

.JB*" 

jl ,_>u4 or jl a*d ‘after’, ‘afterwards’ 

-fdiij o-Waj- 1 -** j 1 jj jjj <— jl pas-az se ruz dar 
sbirctz be bandar-abbas raftim. After three days in Shiraz 
we went to Bandar Abbas. 


.f^jl ^ Ui ili jl jaj <yLJ emsbab, ba’d-az 

sham be manzel-e sboma mi-ayim. We are coming to your 
house after supper tonight. 

jl jit or jl ja, ‘apart from’, ‘other than’ 

gheyr~az parviz ? do pesar-e digar ham dar in apartemftn 
zendegi mikonand . Apart from Parviz two other boys also 
live in this apartment. 

$ oJ^H or jl ‘outside (of)’ 

-o«*l jl r(jjjJ c*ajJ qeymat-e zamin khdrej- 

r*' 

az shahr arzdntar ast. Land prices are cheaper outside the city. 


.jjijAj JjL* jl b o-Ld oil dyljj is-* 3 sboma 
nemitavanid in lebas ra birun-az manzel bepushid. You 
cannot wear this dress (or clothes) outside the house. 

L; ba ‘with’, ‘by’, ‘despite’, ‘because’, ‘in’, ‘to’ 

-■Mj *-*>=* L-“ sard digar ba man harf 

nemizanad. Sara no longer speaks to (lit. with) me. 

,h & h" * 

. jjji kf jj ki hd man 

mashvarat kard va ba pulasb yek mash in khartd . He 
consulted me and bought a car his money. 

.Ciij JJJ 4 I Lt ^narges bd otobus be tabriz 

raft Narges went to Tabriz by bus. 

j 1 -• 

jJiL jLSa^i. L> UL1 lj {.ji (jjl in form ra lotfan ba 
khodkar ya qalam por konid. Please fill in this form in 
biro or pen. 

,o-l a j c ljjjl o±ji& L d^l ahmad bd kbahar-e 

sbirin ezdevaj karde ast, Ahmad has married (lit. got 
married to/with) Shirin’s sister. 

.SS ^ ^oj jij- jd U Wjd o-jj dwst-e roy<3 bd 

baradarasb dar su’ed zendegi mikonad. Roya’s friend lives 
with her brother in Sweden. 

>*.. .— ij .. 11 .a J ^1 jjolii L> bd shanidan-e in kbabar 
kbiyalam rahat shod. My mind was comforted (rested) 
a/iter hearing this news. 

.jLjjjaJ yt lie L o—l behtar ast bd ghaza ab nakhorid. 
It is better if you don't drink water with food. 

.jjldi SGlya L maryam bd susan miyane- 

ye khubi naddrad, Maryam doesn’t get on well with Sussan. 

■ diS lj (jJL» f>JdjS Jijlja. jl jl J j ydl Id 

bd adab o ehteram besidr az u khahesh kardim ke salon ra 
tark konad. We asked him politely and with respect (lit. 
we asked of him) to leave the hall. 














\j£.j jSjjSj L /wnis&tf fe<z yekdigar 

da*v& mikonand * They always fight with each other* 

^ bi 'without* 

^ can also be added to nouns and adjectives to form the 
opposite or convey the sense of 'without 9 , £ un-\ or Mess’. 

< 4^1 <u I j Jjj ^ m pul ra be etithe 

d&dL You shouldn't have given the money to Elahe* (Lit* 
You gave her the money with no good reason*) 

.UijLkj La SLila* ajjlj cmj j cjIj ^ W- 

taarof miguyam, bar vaqt dust ddrid be khane-ye md 
hiy&id , I am saying it without ceremony (be* without just 
trying to be nice), come to our house whenever you like* 

uU* 3 * ^ miguyand gorbe beyvan-e 

bi-mfayist They say that a cat is a faithtess (wrcfaithfui) 
creature (animal). 

Similarly: 

jISaj - jLS 4- unemployed, jobless 

j* «*■ 

v J * U-? = + (jj impolite, rude (lit. without culture) 

jjjjlu = (j-j undoubtedly, without a doubt 

^ helpless, wretched, hopeless 

U fa ‘until’, ‘as soon as’, ‘by’ (showing the 
extent or limit of things), ‘as far as’, ‘in order to’ 

Lj ubf 3 *-• jl J J j£ jljLX v jjiljl 

mohsen az tandan be estdnbol parvdz kard va az art ja 
ta tebran bd otobus raft. Mohsen flew from London to 
Istanbul and from there took the bus fo Tehran (as far 
as Tehran). 

Ijji U lj ujLsS (jjl in ketdb rd id fardd 
tamdm mikonam. I’ll finish this book by tomorrow 
(lit. till tomorrow). 


.jji ^ aL* Li jl ^jLs kelds-e fdrsi-ye u 

fit mdh-e dyande tamdm misbavad. His Persian classes will 
come to an end by next month. 

,c*ij u>>H! J'-* 1 jl J*J ^ mard did az otdq birun raft. 

He left the room as soon as he saw me. 

)j fjA *jl^>L*. Li ^ I &j-l jljJ <u (>a man be irdn 
dmade-am fd kbdnevdde-ye shoharm rd bebinam. I have 
come to Iran fo see (lit. in order to see) my husband’s 
family. 

Here U acts as a co-ordinate linking two clauses rather than as 
a preposition. 

•Jjj 4 -J J <j L* ofliA CiC-L- jl jVL- 

sdldr bar shab az sd’at-e hasht o nim id sa’at-e noh o nim 
be kelds-e piydno miravad. Salar goes to piano classes 
every night from 8.30 fo 9.30 p.m. 

. f j jS^ JLmj ^a. Liji i jjj do ruz 

ast ke az sobh fd sbab donbabe in ketdb migardam. I have 
been searching for (looking for) this book for two days, 
from dawn till night. 

•xoi ubW jjj <ji>i u ^ he yf ke m 

dkbarin ruz-e eqdmatash dar yundn bdrdn dmad. Pity that 
it rained till (or fo) the last day of his stay in Greece. 

.a. ii tja-i. > j .aj G ^ Aj ajU-o ,jjl jJ 

dar in maghdze be jahdngarddn ta dab dar sad takbfif 
midaband. In this shop they give tourists up to 10% 
reduction. 



Prepositions that take the ezafe 

There are great many prepositions that are linked to the noun 
following them by the ezafe. They are rather too numerous to 
list here, but the following are some of the most commonly used 
prepositions of this category: (IjLjj j a t JLp J 

jm J* JP ^ 







Note that if the preposition ends with a vowel then the ezctfe 
will take the form of the & ye or the hamze sign * . For example 
VL "up*, ends with the long vowel I 5, therefore the preposition 
"above" will be ^VL bala-ye* 

Here are some examples of usage: 

+JJ •Hi * u 4 Lrt ( 5 La. i-Sj UkJ Please bring me a (cup of) tea. 
jj lj v Ll5 ^jI I boug( ht this book for you, 

iji b ‘above*, ‘top*, ‘on 1 

.Ciwf (JL& q 1 \ Lw ^VLj Ajlda The top floor of 

this building belongs to a physician. 

f j* 

!jlj& wl <j W Don’t pur the glass of 

fruit juice on top of the television! 

^uU ‘below*, ‘beneath* 

♦o-J dliJ j j ^ Below {at the foot of) 

f** ■*- 

the hill there is a very pretty lake, 

‘underneath’, ‘under* 

4 » ' i* * b jj Always 

. y 

look ( under your feet" on the pavements of London. 

JlL Be careful not to get run over 

y / 

by a car (don’t go under a car)! 

I j alp-JjS We found Zhale’s 

necklace under the kitchen table. 

‘above’, ‘on top of’ 

. l ^«! jjjiIj jii jjj Lii jJS Your keys are on the hall table. 

H* 

*4j" ij- 4 jj-ij jSl If yon place 

a hot thing on fop of the computer it will get damaged, 

f in front of r 

^ Cx&Chj^ U-*£< At night they just sit in 

front of the tv. 


\j iLi jl»L They must stop (lit. 

prevent, stand irc front of) the war at any price. 

£*uL»‘behind* 

M 

’ / 

S ^-o cj^ jl c*mj I^ Why are you talking behind 

* •* y* 

his back? 

i v* r >^ * L* Our house is behind the cinema, 

-Mb ^ 

jy 

^‘beside*, fi by the side of, ‘next to* 

T ^jjj Ct.ni t ^Lsl iZL j 4 j. 1 Aipi In the cinema 

I was sitting next to a chatterbox (man), 

jUS ‘next to*, ‘by’ 

\\ frn i jwjb £±**j J ohj-lf* j j j On the 

plane and on the bus I like to sit next to the window, 

Ljj jQ£ ULk They have a nice house 6y 

the sea. 

‘close to’; ‘near* 

■ CM^pt kZijiLa <_5Li <3 ?La 

My children^ school is near a big park. 

X 

■ foJjj a L> hf^il 

We heard their voices very well because we were close to 
the stage. 



jjjj ‘without’ 

.uiiS Ljjl aliljj yUil^l 

X 

Iranians may not travel to Europe without a visa. 

JUia ‘after*, ‘for’ 

(in the sense of ‘to go after something’, ‘to look for something’, 
‘to go and pick up someone’) 

rf y* J 

.(.Jjfi ^ jUjj ^ jlla. What are you doing? 

I am looking for my glasses. 

J 

VJojLjj Lo JLmJ Aj Jjj Aijljj ^ Li I 

Can you come and pick us up (lit, come for us) from the 
airport on Saturday? 



































‘next to’, ‘by’, ‘close to’ 

.j^» L*£. jtlw ^1jjLj jj jkj I’ll be waiting for you 

by the entrance (tit. door) of the bakery. 

jam many meanings 

(prefixed to a noun "at the head oP, 'at the end of 5 , 'at the 
table’, ‘in the’, ‘during’) 

There is a grocer’s at the top of 

>■ 

our street. 

mi jl£ ^*aj I met Marjan at work. 

, jj-i cSLu j»Li j*u He was very quiet during supper. 

(juitS jut jjL»j You must not talk in the class. 


o-l ‘edge of’ 

* r 

.alii ^ jJL j±* Ij ^ialS jSf If you put the vase 

on the edge of the table it will fall. 


djLajj ‘about’, ’on the subject of, ’concerning’ 

* 1 0 ^ (jjl What is this book about ? 

nT 

-r' 

J 3 tr* 15 ' d L* 

I was talking to my friend about the Iranian Film Festival. 

^jiLu ’in the presence of, ‘in front of ‘before’, ’with’, ’to 1 

wUS My book is with you. (You have got 

my book.) 

> 

. jjjj 4 jj& j 1 ^ jl j jjjj J^L=^ He wasn’t well and 

they took him to the doctor. 

La (jiUi IWhy don’t you come to us? 

* * 

.jIjjS I jLlJ They are 

learning Persian music u/frfr Master Omumi. 

■fjj ^ ^ 1 will go to my sister’s 

tomorrow night. 

Note: There is a very clear distinction between the uses of 4 
‘to’, and JiiAj ’to’. The preposition is used for indicating the 


direction of movement towards something, as in 'going to a 
city 5 or 'into a house 5 . However, the English idiomatic saying 
'going to someoneV, even though direction is indicated, must 
be translated using the Persian preposition <4 really means 
towards or into, so to say T am going to Yazd, to my friend’s 5 
would be: pjj ^ ‘J** . 

O Exercise 1 

Listen to the recording demonstrating the use of prepositions. 
Then translate the text into English: 

JT* I* 

db-H 

jr» J- r 

(vegetables, herbs) &J+** ojJ'H 

*3^"^ lSJ^ .ciuiil jj jlI .jjb 

k* 

j _ 

alL c^.jJ (narrow) (pavement) 

** «*• 

> 

cSj J ^ AjLlo 

J* 

((hairdresser, beauty salon) ti ‘O'-*-* 

dF 

> w 

a *aj.lJL& iS3J 1 f, *l (^L* (jW3 ^ ^ J l^jLi ^ 

lj-hj <^4 i^jULa j clw! (surgery) 

**■ 

^ O'-*- 6 6j* jj i_d« Li Jjj g t (^ > jl 

•■Lu lt 6 ' 6 b“ » ‘-SjJd 1 *-! jL*Li isij.i 



Jjj La .Ci^l ^ ^ (jLiLtk 

r*" r*" 

US *jUL. <+a dal jJ ^ tr 6 (quiet) 


'u-M ‘LSJ^* 

>*■ 

.jfijj tf L* *jU^ j 4jU.jjlj 

s' J * 

^Lla«#l <^Uaj ^ *3 ^* 6 J^ J (£3f“ l 

dr* - 

<j>* (JUi^ .(jLaJjU «jL** (jjS (J*- 

^ > 

J J U .jjSil 
















Exercise 2 

Translate the following sentences into Persian: 

1 Maryam came to our house last night, 

2 We went to All’s house by bus, 

3 She put the vase on the table, 

4 His shoes are under the bed, 

5 I want to go to my grandmother’s this weekend, 

6 There is some food in the fridge, 

7 Don’t fill in the form in pencil 

8 Where are you going for your holidays? 



Design on pottery, 12th century 



In this unit you will learn how to 

* ask for things 

* ask someone else to do 
something for you 

* express wishes, hopes and 
plans 












Dialogue 

In the dialogue, Maryam suggests a visit to a friend’s house, 
{Listen carefully to the verbs.) 




t_*1 


k r 

»l ** 1/1 - ,^»aI A-J 

0 

l *""*■ a jL> -“■*! 

' m ' h ** « k 

‘‘W 

J {jl *%t ^ 1 Ijji 

^LaJUl Aa. 


•fJJ* 


? . & . t. 


.fkjlj yla^Lal 

' H- 

j j*if 1 jj« t"Lli 'V tJt l 

i* aP 

*f a* iK‘ 

x y «r 

jl ,j«J <_»!« ij>i .J>« Jj-a ^Lajjl^-a. OtLu. 

{**}• is* V“ kj ^ lt® c>*^ J* *-i ‘V^ 


M Do you want (us) to go to Hushang's tonight? 

A No, thanks. I can’t go anywhere tonight. 

M Why can’t you? 

A I have got to (definitely) go the library tonight. 

M Why? 

A Because 1 have got an exam tomorrow and must study. 

M What exam have you got? 

A I have got a geography exam. 

M What time does your exam start? 

A it starts at two o’clock (lit. hour of two) in the afternoon. 

M What time (when) does it end? 

A (It) ends at four o'clock (lit hour of four). We can go to 

Hushang tomorrow night, after my exam. 

M Very well, I will call him to say that we wilt come 

tomorrow night. 


mi-khihi? 

do you (pi.) want? 


beravim 

(subjunctive) (for us) 

to go 

(o^j) fdJJ* 

nemitavanam 

fcannot 


hich ja-i 

to nowhere - to 

anywhere 

l^k* ShH* 

beravam 

(subjunctive) (that) 1 go 

W* 

bayad 

must 

•r*. A 

hatman 

definitely 

0 

chon 

because 


emtehan 

examination 


dars bekhanam 

(subjunctive) (that) 



/ study 

o“J J ) 

joghrafi 

geography 
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Forming the present subjunctive 

When we use the present indicative mood, that is the simple 
present tense, we imply that an action has either actually 
happened once and continues habitually (e.g. i live in Iran’, ‘I 
work in an office’) or will happen or is happening right now. 
The subjunctive mood, by way of contrast, implies that an 
action is possible, or suggested, i.e. it may, should or could 
happen. 

In other words, while the indicative mood describes a real 
action, the subjunctive mood is used in sentences where the 
action is not definitely going to happen. The subjunctive verb is 
used when we make a wish, express a fear, anxiety or desire, 
point out a possibility or doubt or set a condition. 

Therefore the formation of the subjunctive present is similar to 
that of the ordinary present tense with one small difference. 
Present subjunctive is formed from the present stem of the verb 
plus the addition of the personal endings and, here is the 





















difference, the prefix be is used instead of the prefix ^ mi , 
which is used for the ordinary present tense. 

First, we need to work out the present stem in exactly the same 
way as we did in Unit 15 to form the simple present tense: 
infinitive —► present stem. We can then use the formula: present 
subjunctive - personal endings + present stem + 

For example, the present subjunctive of the verb 

'to sleep 1 is formed by working out the present stem first: 

Then, following the formula we get the following: 


Plural 

Singular 

j* 



N ? 

JjjI uj 

« % 'u^e m 

**■ 

= 

Jj 45+ ■*" -i 

r* 


wF 

r*~ S 

jj J 

These give you 

the present subjunctive of the verb ‘to sleep 5 . 


However, these verbs are only occasionally used on their own in 
a sentence, A subjunctive sentence normally needs its main 
subjunctive verb and also another word or verb to point out the 
sense of 'possibility', 'wishfulness 5 , 'fear', 'obligation 5 or 'desire 5 
and so on. For example, in English, we usually say 'I want to 
buy an umbrella', ‘She very much hopes to go to Iran this 
summer 5 , 'We may come to your house', 'I must see that film' 
and 'They can't go to the party 5 . The underlined verbs in these 
examples, known as ‘medals' {'can 5 , 'want 5 , 'must') modify the 
main verb by indicating the possible, wishful or obligatory 
sense of the action. They will look like this: 


I want to buy an umbrella, ^ 

She very much hopes to go to Iran this summer. 

x > v - 

We may come to your house. Lai L> 

* / j < **■** ™ ’ " 

Lw. jits U is also possible.) 

j F 

I must see that film, tj juU 

jF 

They can't go to the party. <-1 (W^^) 

The subjunctive form stays the same whether the modal is in the 
present or the past. The present subjunctive is indicated by the 


stressed prefix in the positive and by in the negative. In 
many cases, the subjunctive, and thus the prefix is the 
equivalent of an English infinitive, e.g. 'want to go\ 'able to 
stay\ ‘hopes to travel' , 'have got to run\ etc. 

Other examples using modals 

I can {am able to) see Reza. b is* 

They could (were able to) come by bus. 

You must (have to) work, riS ^Lij\£ jjL 
A variety of adjectives may be used for the notion of 'must 5 , e.g,: 
I am forced to/must work. 

I have no choice but to work, jLS U 
It is better that you go /leave. -cSjjj clmJ j 
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Subjunctive elsewhere 

There are many expressions besides the modals which also 
modify an action as hope, possibility, desire, intent, etc., e.g.: 

I hope he phones today, . (^) ^JjJuJ 

I feel like/inclined to sleep. f 

It is possible that he may go/leave today. 

We wish to travel to China next year, 

jar 

jJLul Aj jLrf 

( |lu5j t j l,>l ~ JiLo* ^ju! 5 is also possible.) 

The subjunctive is also used for suggested action, e.g. ‘shall 
we,..', ‘let’ (jyjt jl»), ‘before’ j’ ‘please’ 

A iUl K-.c. ‘they decided’ (aiiijS ju*«a3), ‘instead of’ 

f .C.d ‘apart from’ (AiJjul Jl etc. 





















O Exercise 1 

Read the story about Mr Halu, an absent-minded husband, and 
follow it on the recording. Then translate it into English: 

^ ££ Li ! 

** - 

^ If ^ -L*Lj .j£ -*t—^ Jjj-*I l Ij ; £jj& j jl J jt Aj A^Lj 

A j j 

JW 

<4 Ij A-aU j jj£ Ij Jji AjkiLi *£ ^Lit 

**■ rr 

*-» uU J ul> J J •**“ j* ^Cl^IujLiJ Owj jjLili-a 

_H 

J Jj AjLuj Aj A 1 r j ji aT 1—i F l£j jl CiJj 4J -6 (J"! fljljl OftjJo 

jtjjLj A A ib'i"^ 

p“ 

Aj- j ~I i\1 jj) 1 *■ ^ a_> Ij <Ld!U> j jjS ■ •*» ^JLit aJUjj^ lil 

: k ^±i£ jl A^ ^I^SLj alj j J tjLlil alj ajW 

Ij (jLj a*L i fLil)) 

:c*a$ jL^j Lj j jLImlj-I aU -> *S ^LaI a&jaijI 

JlI^. j_^Ma SjklS Qjii t Ij AaLl JuLi AS jJkjlj I jl 

c^-j Iji ^JLij 

jl > ~i n i t jf Ij m>I JujLj f j-»l LfilaJ " iJll J JkJ i tVA ^kjLzw jO 

*h ^ JnljA» :jjj ajJljj o^tajL ^jj 

b 


Exercise 2 

Translate the following sentences into Persian: 

1 They want to see you tomorrow night. 

2 1 can’t go to my Persian class this evening, 

3 We hope to buy a bigger house next summer, 

4 She wanted to travel to Shiraz too. 

5 Please call before going to his house. 


planning a 
summer trio 


In this unit you will team how to 

• use the proper future tense 

* talk about holidays and 
holiday destinations 










J 


J 
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M 1 shall work for a few weeks and will then go to Iran, I 

hope to get my visa as soon as possible. 

D How wonderful. What sorts of things will you be doing 

in Iran and where (lit. which places) will you go to? 

M I am going to Iran with a friend of mine. We will spend 

a few days in Tehran and will then travel to a few cities. 
D Do you have friends and acquaintances in Iran? 

M Yup, we won't be alone. A few of my classmates will 

also come to Iran in July. 

D I am sure you will have a very good time. 

Forming the proper future tense 

It is quite normal to use the present tense for the future* 
However, there is a proper future tense in Persian and it is 
generally used for rather emphatic statements with reference to 
the future. 

The formation of the future tense requires the help of the 
present tense of the auxilary verb ‘to want’ kkfistan 

(present stem: aUa.) and the past stem of the main verb. 


D Dialogue 

ii (J I. Ml ft I 

j' 

Obi* *-} A* u -0 

* 

b J-* f 

J JjS ^b*. obi 1 J J H- 

^b 4 - 

ub* 3 j J jjj ^ ^ -fOUi* ^ j b (> 

■ JjS A" *-t «*** J f^b^ 

f jjjlj Lit,! j j (jljjl 

^ LflJjj Aj ^_La. ^ i ^ ft U ft 


What are you doing this summer? 


Remember that the ^ -mi prefix that is mandatory for present 
tenses is omitted from the formation of the future tense (see table). 


r 

Singular 

Plural 

** j*- 

Caij I shall go 

jr* 

c*ij you shall go 

cjJj aAlj^ he, she, it shall go 

4!* 

we shall go 

jp* 

jllaIjA. you (pi.) shall go 

T* t* 

cjlj oLdthey shall go 


Compound verbs are formed in exactly the same way: the verb 
element is conjugated and the noun or preposition component 
tags along. For example, £ 4 ‘ to live* 1S shown in the 
following table. 


Singular 

Plural 

jjS 


l shall live 

we shall Jive 


jjS 

you shall live 

you (pi.) shall live 



he, she, it shall live 

they shall live 


An example of preposition + verb compound verb, to 

take out, to get out" is shown in the following table. 


r “ 

Singular 

Plural 


r* s 

'*jj' f* 4 b A > 

I shall bring it out 

we shall bring it out 

ir^b^ j j 


you shall bring it out 

you (pi,) shall bring it out 

jjj! j^lji j4 

JjjT jJ 

he, she, it shall bring it out 

they shall bring it out 



























Translate the following sentences into Persian, using the proper 
future tense: 

1 I will see you tomorrow evening* 

2 Will they travel by bus or by train? 

3 She will write this letter next week and give it to me* 

4 They will call us when they get back from Paris* 

5 We will buy a much bigger house soon* 

Translate into English: 


■UjLo jJ *La j ^ M ^ 

.I-*" 

lj 4 _qLj (jj! ^ 

.jlj ^ .\ .»& ijpi. JSjLj <*j La lj Lai*# jkLij f 


O Exercise 3 

In the dialogue below you hope to finish a letter in Persian in 
time to send it off to Iran with your friend’s husband. Put the 
English sentences into Persian and translate the Persian parts 
too. 

Friend 
You 


Friend 


You 


Friend 


JllaIjA. ^Loj ^ lj 4_olj 

I’ll try to finish it tomoirow evening, tout I can’t promise. 
Will you be at home? 

(^4 f "‘I * OlAi ■"tl* J*,f. i u. jljju jkjljLXul 

^jU 4 j IjCaU t A I a*. 

That would be very helpful. I will come to your house 
after dinner at about 9:30. 

ji lj 4*4Lj ^I_m jljAj .L* (Jujj *ujL*j Lui 

■ (jW W U*J jjj 4S 4j Ijjl 


tow are you 
eeling? 



In this unit you will learn how to 

» use idiomatic impersonal verbs 

* express likes and dislikes 

* describe the various stages of 
going to sleep 

* say you are tired 

* say you are having a good time 












O Dialogue 


^1 -CL^ jllil ,^U. 

.jr* 

■A*' ks ^ fH 1 ^- kii .*»u <<j 

Lj^a uumJJ ^Ij^i 

^ <-Ai J jjj <»a±Jja. ‘W 

+**£» Jjk> <J JJJ jjki j jXJJjJ <iij 

^kLUM j£ ^ J j-i Jj k-y 

0t 

La lua j jjLi Ui^ 

,>i^K ^ ^IlIc .CiwjS 

diij^jj Lj j Sijj j Ji-°^ ^ J 

4JL&J ^ Ij lit 

uIJ>^J .JjJjj AJ JJ^uIxp^j jllj lit 

.^al ^jl '■ ■'■• ■) I J£ jl Lj->1 ~i ij - v ^ a J> ^Jj * ^Ju 




• How are you, dear Maryam? Are you well? You seem 
very tired. 

■ No, there is nothing wrong with me. I am just sleepy {tit. 
my sleep is coming). 

• Why? Did you not sleep well last night? 

■ Yes, I did steep well but i went to bed late {(it. slept 
late). We went to a party last night and returned home 
very late. 

• How was the party? Did you have a good time (lit. did 
the time pass pleasantly)? 

■ Wish you were there {lit. your place was empty - you 
were conspicuous by your absence); it was a very good 
party and we had a truly good time (lit. the time passed 
seriously, pleasantly); delicious food, fantastic music, 
most of our friends and family were there too and we 
danced till late. 

• Who had cooked the food? 

■ They had brought the food from an Iranian restaurant. I 
can’t remember the name of the restaurant (lit. the name 
of the restaurant is not [in] my memory) but all the guests 
liked the food {lit, their pleasure came from the food). 




Freedom Monument, Tehran 


When we first discussed the formation of Persian verbs we 
emphasized that the ending of every verb lets you know who 
the subject is, that is the agent of the action undertaken by the 
verb, so when we see or hear the verb *jlij raftim, by looking 
at the ending -im we know immediately that the action of 
‘going’ was done by ‘us’, as in ‘we went 1 . However, there are a 
small group of Persian verbs that do not follow this pattern. 
These verbs are normally known as impersonal verbs and their 
formation requires a slightly more advanced knowledge of 
grammar. As these verbs refer to some of the most basic 
everyday actions and, furthermore, are very frequently used by 
native speakers of Persian it is important you should know 
something about their use and formation. In addition, for some 
actions, such as ‘to fall asleep’, there are no verbs other than 
these impersonal constructions. 

Impersonal verbs usually refer to actions that are perceived as 
involuntary. Sometimes this is clear to see, as in the example in 
the dialogue for instance. ‘To fall asleep’, for example, is usually 
outside our control and it happens while the subject, or the doer 
of the action, has very little say or control on the outcome. 
Other examples are ‘suddenly to forget something’ or ‘suddenly 
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to remember’. The impersonal nature of these verbs is more or 
less as it is in English, when the idiomatic expressions for 
"forgetting* such as "it escapes my mind* or "it’s completely gone 
from my mind* are used or when we say 'it’s coming back to 
me* or "it will come to me’ when we describe the involuntary 
process of remembering. 

Impersonal verbs are always compound verbs. The formation 
and conjugation of these verbs are still regular but different 
from the standard Persian verb conjugation. 

We can start by looking at the verb "to fed sleepy’ and £ to fall 
asleep* and compare these to the regular verb "to sleep* to 
demonstrate the differences. 

Look at the six cases of the simple past tense of the verb "to 
sleep* in the table. 


Singular 

— 

Plural 

± 1 1I slept 

y° u slept 

jjjlIji. he, she, it slept 

>jLui we slept 

1 M tab Ik sJ 1 

JjJjjIjh*. you (pi.) slept 

ojUaj they slept 

____j 


The subject ending is clearly different in each case, making it 
quite clear as to who has undertaken the action which is 
"voluntary*, in the sense that you can say: 

I slept in the park last night. jA. j j v ^ 

They slept on (lit. in) the train. 

But "feeling sleepy’ and "falling asleep* are perceived as outside 
our control, as if the force of sleep "comes’ (feeling sleepy) and 
then "takes us away* (falling asleep). The impersonal Persian 
verb "to feel sleep* describes this process exactly. 
Grammatically, it is the sleep that acts like the subject and the 
six cases will follow the pattern of "my sleep came’, "your sleep 
came’, "his or her sleep came’ etc. (see table). In all cases "the 
sleep* is a third person singular subject so its verb component of 
"came* will always be a third person singular verb and the 
compound "my sleep* will be formed by using the attached, 
"suffixed* possessive pronouns f{ ^\2 , Jii ** . 


Singular 

Plural 

juol I was sleepy ( lit ; my 

sleep came) 

Cidlyou were sleepy 
{lit your sleep came) 

dJ he, she, it was 

sleepy (lit. his, hei; its sleep came) 

uuT we were sleepy 

(lit . our sleep came) 

■j**' 

jual you (pi.) were 

jb" 

sleepy (lit your sleep came) 

±*\ they were sleepy 

** 

(lit their sleep came) 


• Ca. " . > Ci£.Lw .J-al (jujlji J Jjj Ailui 

Maryam was very tired and sleepy. She slept at 8 o’clock. 

..uJji f-U. jl Jii j ^ U T he children 

were very sleepy and went to bed (lit. slept) before supper. 

.jjt ^ ^ I am not sleepy (lit, my sleep is not 

coming) tonight. 



Other impersonal verbs 

‘To fall asleep’ (lit. sleep to take s.o. away) yL^ : 


Singular 

Plural 

j j 

ujj I fell asleep (lit* sleep 

* 

j we fell asleep 

took me away) 


& r*“ 

you fell asleep 

> 

j jj ^Lblyou (pi.) fell asleep 

t j. 

jji he, she, it fell asleep 

* 

j jj {j IAjI they fell asleep 


‘To like’ or ‘dislike’ someone or something — o- 1 - 4 * uj. In 

this verb it is the person’s pleasure or displeasure that is derived 
from something. This verb requires the preposition ‘of’ or ‘from’: 

. jJ j' Michael likes 

> , 

(lit. his joy comes from) the new Iranian films. 

.jJ l ftr:>j_ 2 >. j ^L^ La ^C^e really like (lit. 

our pleasure comes from) this restaurant. 
























.jJ yLlij ^.L> jl L$Jl They dislike (or hate) (lit. 
their displeasure comes from) the smell of fish. 

The verb ‘to like’ ,jS£Jj jj is the ‘regular’ version of this 
impersonal verb. 

‘To forget’ jL jl (lit. gone from mind) jl is optional: 
‘I forgot’ cj j ^jL», ‘we forgot’ oij jLajL;, ‘you (sing.) forgot’ 
c*i j ojLi. ‘To remember’ jL 4_i (lit. to come back to one’s 
mind) is optional: 

.(kjjLw lj ■ ° ; < ciij jn> I forgot (lit. it slipped my 
mind) to bring my (money) purse. 

f __ 

Jwj \ j They remembered 

last night that tomorrow is Mojgan’s birthday* 

'To have a good time' is also an impersonal Persian verb, but it 
is formed slightly differently from the ones we have seen so far* 
This verb is again always in the third person singular, however, 
the subject is in the form of the relevant pronoun and the verb 
requires the preposition <u 'to* as we can see from the following 
table* 


r 

Singular 

Plural 

(> *4 

CLmL Lo4j 


I had a good time 

we had a good time 


jS *4 

i iT ^ t Jl T 4 L 


you had a good time 

you (pi.) had a good time 


^ ji 1 4*j 

Cwjf L$jf *-! 


he, she, it had a good time 

they had a good time 

_ 


U jj We had a lovely time in Iran. 

* 

.jjjSj ^ jj Lii. ajIjj^. 1 I hope you have a 

nice time at the party. 

Finally, jj ^ is another of these impersonal and also 

idiomatic verbs used to describe one’s mood or state of being. 
In the negative, it is close to saying ‘I am OK’: O m / j fjj*» is 
implying ‘there is nothing wrong with me’ or ‘I am fine’. 


Exercise 1 

Translate into Persian using the appropriate impersonal verbs: 

1 My sister went to Italy last summer and she had a very nice 
time. 

2 I don’t like this colour but that blue is pretty. 

3 You forgot to call Maryam yesterday. 

4 We want to watch the ten o’clock news but I am too sleepy. 

5 They fell asleep on the train and didn’t see the beautiful 
scenery. 

Exercise 2 

Translate into English: 

,aj| jLuijj ^4" jl l+*f ^ 

J? 



.ajjfi ^ f4jj cr* uW M ^ jW J-* ^ 


L Ijija ^ j 

.ad ^ udjd j* j* 


f 

& 


W Exercise 3 

Practise the use of impersonal verbs in the following dialogue* 
Classical music and making a reservation at a restaurant will be 
discussed: 

Amir ^ 

You Yes, I love Persian music, why do you ask? 

Amir ^ j ** A lnija. jjJ Jl h r 11 

J_i_iLxj Lo Li iJjjIJ CmhjJ .JjjJ JlaIjp^ 

You 111 definitely come. Which night is the concert on? 

Amir Ldb ua Ijji Cy> -fj** J H 

f La* Ja*l* f—ji** 

You Thank you so much. Shall we go to a nice restaurant 
afterwards? There is an Iranian restaurant close by. 

Amir .d-il jL. ^ L; j o . ■. !.> »> <j*Ls 

You Right then. I’ll book a table for eight people for 10 : 30 . 

















Arabic influence on Persian 

Due to the influence of Islam, the Arabic alphabet is one of the 
most widespread writing systems in the world* found in large 
regions of Africa and Asia that were conquered either by the 
Arab or Muslim armies or, later, formed parts of the non-Arab 
empires that had converted to Islam* The Arabic alphabet has 
been adopted by users of other groups of languages, such as 
Persian, Pashtu, Ottoman Turkish, Urdu and Malay (Jawi), to 
write their own vernaculars. 

The presence of Arab conquerors of the seventh century in lands 
such as Persia often lasted for hundreds of years, inevitably 
leading to the importation of numerous Arabic words into the 
local language* Furthermore, Arabic was the language of 
intellectual, scientific and philosophical discourse used by 
countless non-Arab writers, in the same way that Latin served as 
the language of scientific and religious writing in Europe. 

What distinguishes Persian from the languages spoken in other 
conquered parts of the early Muslim Empire, such as Syria for 
example, is that the influence of Arabic on Persian has been 
limited to the expansion of vocabulary and Arabic grammar has 
hardly touched the structure of the language* 

Moreover, the Arabic words that have entered Persian have 
become "Persianized* to the extent that they are occasionally 
unrecognizable to present-day speakers of Arabic. 

Since 1979 there has been a propensity on the part of the 
judiciary, sections of the administration and academia to borrow 
more Arabic phrases and to use them in broadcasts, speeches 
and writings, but again this is limited to an increase in the 
number of loan nouns, adjectives, adverbs and prepositions and 
it does not affect the construction or formation of Persian 
words* Arabic, a Semitic language, uses a root system that does 
not exist in Persian, which means that even when Arabic plurals 
are used in Persian, they apply only to Arabic words and Persian 
words cannot follow the Arabic pattern to form their plurals. 

Someone who is learning to speak Persian does not need to have 
any prior knowledge of the Arabic language to realize quite 
quickly that certain words used in Persian can be grouped 
together, as there seems to be a "family resemblance* 
demonstrated by the occurence in each group of three fixed 
letters, appearing in different patterns. The following example 
should illustrate this point further. Look at these words: 
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The following examples show how the Arabic root system is 
used to derive nouns by inserting certain vowel patterns in the 
blank slots in the root template* 


Root form: k_t_b 

Some words derived from the root form: 

ketab book 

kotob books 

katbi written 

katib scribe 

maktah (primary) school 


These Arabic words have been imported and lexicalized in 
Persian* So, for instance, the Arabic plural form for ketab is 
kotob obtained by the root derivation system. In Persian, the 
plural for the lexical word ketab can be given as in Arabic 
(kotob) or it can be obtained simply by adding the Persian 
plural marker: ketab + ha—> ketabha , 


The learner of basic Persian does not need to worry about 
learning the rules of Arabic word formation and can merely learn 
the common Arabic words that have everyday usage as part of his 
or her vocabulary. However, in-depth study of the Persian 
literature and even understanding the subtleties of the common 
language will not be possible without some knowledge of Arabic, 


□ The following is an example of a text that relies on many Arabic 
words and derivatives (and a translation can be found in the Key): 

Ioaj t+il jj tj * ^ 


L*d jj ^ j a-*Lj ciiJ L^laS ^1 

Li j j La LjjLlS 

i! frAwi fcjl J Li ^ I < rt ft ijLijvl J 


j-4 jU-Jjp ^ JlujjI i tj j!j. 

Hr 1 

u* J j b be- J 

■ 0^ *1 aA*J ji & ^LAjJbk jj La AjjIj jl ,^-A.jp .^jjLj 
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JUi. north 

i 


j j" 

northwest 


JLJb northeast 


west 


centre 




southwest 



east 




A south 


□ 


.* j 


T* <*• ^ ** 

J 


(jljjl .cw«l LmJ j j j oW 

> r 1- ■* A ** 

d^Lu*^ .cuJ <jLj-ojjli jl 

r* r* 

^ ;■ J " A 

J jiJM duAA CL^Ta uSjJ \ f T A V 

^ *■ * s * 

jJ .OiJ 4 jLo*-sA A Li J 

>1 *■ > J 1 * f 

JLoA jU j Li J JLaAi 

■diwl a-A j ^LaaLijjl ^La igj jQ Li (jJji. 

JT Jt H- H- « X 

Ci-Vij Li -CiwjSLi jqJ* ^L^-jLijjl oaJLjL 


the story of Iran 
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^*“1 jj (jZj j j c*a> jLI j cuJ 

i" 1- y pH .-^ H” 

lPL>"* ^UwSL j jjl j jIjS (jL Lm^ IjjI (jljjl l5j^ 


jljjl 

_ y J * S J‘ 

jL_ll O^AJub jgi JjK j^-wi i ti.Lj.il 4 cl CiiJljLji 

■** r* a* 1 .H* jH 

y y y > > y y y y £ 

J J J o>“^ jJ 0W 

* + ** ,*f tr 

r*~ 

•'SJ*- J j 

H® H* ■*■ H* J' **■ 

Jab Ci^ljLj j IjliT ci ^l aLj 

if **• X 

a®^ jp p a* 

^LaL^ jj j &Lij£ j\ ^jLaLi, jj m4 j jj* 


^ h* **• 

«*■ 


H* # H* fr- 


( O T il a J ^laa )T A iala ^LLullUjI j (jljjt 3 >* t)hi* 

if* * 4* jr 

J H® ■£ H* «H 

jXoj\S (<J J OiAwri J jl>4) ' ^ ^ J jjljJ ^ (jJj 

f J y ^ a y y 

v? i - L1 ^ * J ^Llwi^jS cb 

H -1 «■■ a* - J* J* 

*■ ? y y > -■ / ^ / y 

J JLeCi J J J^a. 45L1J J , Jjlj jlji J j uUa* 

y y y y j» y 

j f vf Y“ * L jja. ^IjjJ .(jljjl y^ia. Jj 5 ^* 

+ }>*>+** " y ? 

^ L i> J UiJ^JJi ‘*=**-"J frU-* j j!>* jU^- J >-*«« 

^J" " ,jr j* 

w > # <■ y y* 

J JJ^ L?^£J j j^djba. .o*J 

-H 

gJa. j J4^ j ^ cHjbi g-ilk ^La 

^ J* pH h - 

j 0 W ^ ^ j j Ij 

H® H - ^ jJ - ,*» jH 

H” H? -P ^ Ji 

+J jj lt° j V W-^ J M 

■*" af* 

^ ^ ^ Jl 

+ CjjjjI k^jijJMt ^ Us -*7 J (^La ^La ^ Jojljjjafl 

s y y y y ^ y- y y y 

oUj ■<^>*•1 jii U>^ J d-ai 4 j (jU* Atl*"? 

^ / H 

^ A ^ 

Lf t^ 4 jS <uWH>^ jl 1 ^ 4 ^ CjJ "* uW f J J-° 

jr r .!■“ a» 

.Jiij ^ *_*_,=». 

/J y y y ^ ^y y y^>yy 

4ui ^ jUmiA) X A' 1 C,y A ^jV- ^j^.j-ft ^JjpO ^JluoijJ 4j j Jjp^i y{ ^ A 

yy > y y y y y 

^ <jJsJ A J) Z ^ * J ^ VMM (J—OjJ 

y Jyyy y* > y y 

J *u' i^ * u j M J cr^-jO 64 hW* J~ Lf “ u uH 


y r 


LS* 6U 1 J J 

H*" 

Ijljjal raLiyjLajS O^j^ 1 *c*«#l Cta-ijLi 

y y y y 

y J J* y y y y 

.jljljjt vSj^ ^La^ii* j! ^ j C*u*j 

H® 

^ >* a»* ■" 

jj j ij5 j j c^'>* 0 'j4^ j4^ 


.LLi—t ijAjt J lt 4 ^ U ^*« J 

? y y 

iP*Ll*«P oa£ j Ojjj- 1 JLs* jjj ^"Lijj jL^jj jjjU j jL^j 

v y H as® af ■'' 

r C^ul jbjljjl 

dtAiJo ^La i-Sij <jL^a ^IjjI J 

,ji£i£J J LuJ jUjjai iS ^ tAjijJLa *CU±J jU^ 

f J y y * 

jljil (jt^Li* jl -Jil P-* u'jil "-Sjji jjljtLuj 

^ y y y y y y y 

-H 

^ y ■» ' 

Lijj Aj JL^i jj - j"^ 3 >4-^ j J (>*i jl>A 3 ^ j^h 

V H* ^ * 

•>i«l 
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jj Cffl^? ul^J Lf i "J J ^ J*" 


tav3n3 bovad bar ke d3n& bovad 
zb ddnesh del-e pit borniX bovad 


y f y y > y 

4JJ Lb A^ jA LIjj 

a' 

y * -• 

lj«rt Jit J J J 1 * 2 ^ j 



Persepolis: the Columns 




































keshvar 

country 


dar 

in 


nim-kore 

hemisphere 

t 

shomali 

northern 


jonub 

south 

* 

gharbi 

western 


ast 

is 

& 

yeki az 

one of 


bozorg 

big, large 


kh5var-e miyane 

Middle East 

.jr* 

OLv-djy Lfk 

masahat 

surface area, expanse 


moraba’ 

square 

J* ** 

fri^ 

bS 

with, by 

u 

m 

haft 

seven 

dkJk 

hamsaye 

neighbour 

L.-.1 * 4 

■M 


(pi. 

jjLSj LuJLdJb) 

shomal 

north 

jLaiii 

jomhuri 

republic 


shorn81-e sharqi 

northeast 

jH 

ham-marc 

with common border, 
sharing the same border 


paytakht 

capital city 


shahr 

city 


qarfir da rad 

placed, situated 
(jiilj jl from 
infinitive to be situated 


tSrikhi 

historic 



]S 

place 

Lh. 

* 

jaha 

places (pi.) 

u u 

-V 

jahfi’l 

some places (indefinite pL) 


besiyar 

much, very 

j ) 2 iM ‘ * 

kutah 

short (brief) 

$Lj 

tulani 

long 


masalan 

for instance, for example 

I* 

faqat 

only 

jJ - ** 

vail 

however, but 


kuhestani 

mountainous 

* 

nesbatan 

relatively 

1 " tjoii 

«■* 

khoshk 

dry, arid 


darya 

sea 

Lijj 

kheyli 

very, much 

** 

darya-ye kheyli 
bozorg 

very big sea 


khazar 

the Caspian 

* * 

JCP* 

Khalij-e fare 

Pens/an Gulf 

uv 1 -* 

vos’at 

expanse, surface area 

CiAjwiJ 

bozorgtarin 

biggest, largest 


d ary ache 

lake 


jahSn " 

world 

i-- 

bozorgtarin 

biggest lake in 

UipSjO* 

daryache-ye jahan 

the world £ 

>We- ^Uj-> 

ab 

wafer 

% 

khaviyar 

caviar 


dar 

in, at 




















donya 

world 

Llj J 

■Uk 

ma’ruf 

famous 


che? 

what? 


ahammiyat 

importance, significance 

J* 

■n -m 

naft 

oil 


digar 

other 

jSjJ 

mantaqe 

region 

j-* - 

4 i U 1 rt 

az 

from , of ; through 

J 

rah 

way, path, road 

*L> 

be 

to 

*1 

oqiyanus 

ocean 


hend 

India 

Xu* 

anja 

there , that place 

■to* 

LaJl 

■b 

miravad 

r' j' 

(to go tjiij inf.) goes, 

J* ^ 


3rd per. sing, present tense 

morvarid 

pearl 

j 

mahl 

fish 

Lb 

ham 

also, too 


jam’iyyat 

population 

>■ >” 

^ * 

i 

nazdik 

near by, close to 

L 1 

shast o hasht 

68 


nafar 

persons 

* ■ 

zabart 

language (tongue) 

uU*> 

rasmi 

official 


bishtar 

here most of 

(more, majority) 

f*. i. i i 

mardom 

people 



hart mizanand 

they speak 


mosalman 

Muslims 


hastand 

they are 

nT 

shi’e 

Shfite 

■M 

sonni 

Sunni 

J- 

pish az 

before f prior to 

- | fe 

J 

qarn 

century 


haftom 

seventh 

fklu 

mitadi 

Christian era (bce) 


zartoshti 

Zoroastrian 

£ 

** Mr ** * 

budanad 

they were 


hanuz 

still, as yet 


yahudi 

Jewish 

j' r r 

jLfpi. 

masihi 

Christian 

pl- uW~> J m " 

zendegi mi-konand 

they live 

A 

damane 

outskirts 

1 J 

a* 

kuh 

mountain 


hava 

weather (also air) 

jp 

tabest an 

summer 


garm 

warm (hot) 


zemestan 

winter 

(jV-iMAj 

sard 

cold 

J j-t*i 

barfi 

snowy 


bahar 

spring 

jU-! 

pi’iz 

autumn 

JnU 

ziba 

pretty (beautiful) 

L-HU 

ruz 

day 

jjj 
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awal 

first 

Jjl 

noruz 

first day of Persian 

New Year 


‘eld 

festival, feast, celebration 


bastani 

ancient 

(jILLuL 

rang 

colour, shade 


gelim 

kelim rugs 


qaliche 

small rugs 

■a* 

qali 

carpet 


haman 

that very 


tabi'at 

nature 

iU 

qashang 

beautiful 

t. 7 

sha'er 

poet 

jK 

nam da rad 

is named 


hezar 

thousand 


sal 

year 

JL- 

sal-e pish 

year(s) ago 

JLlh 

■r* - 

be donya a mad 

was bom f lit. came 

to the world 

J 

j a 1 Lu j A** 

in she'r 

this poem 

** « I 

arman 

maxim 


khub 

good 


khubi 

a good 


bara-ye 

for 

tfU* 

zendegi 

life 

-r 1 


[The country of] Iran is [situated] in the northern hemisphere, 
in southwest Asia. Iran is one of the largest countries of the 
Middle East. Iran’s area is 1,648,195 square kilometres. Iran 
borders onto seven countries {lit. is neighbours with seven 
countries). To the north and the northeast, Iran borders onto 
the Republic of Turkmenistan and in the northwest it borders 
onto the Republics of Azerbaijan and Armenia. 

The capital of Azerbaijan is the city of Baku. The capital of the 
Republic of Armenia is the city of Yerevan and Eshqabad is the 
capital of the Republic of Turkmenistan. 

[The country of] Afghanistan is situated to the east of Iran and 
Pakistan is on the southeast [borders] of Iran. The capital of 
Afghanistan is Kabul and Pakistan’s capital is Islamabad. 

Iran has two western neighbours: Turkey in the northwest and 
Iraq in the west. 

The capital of Turkey is Ankara and the capital of Iraq is the 
historic city of Baghdad. 

The border between Iran and its neighbours at some points is 
very short and in others it is long. For example, the border 
between Iran and the Republic of Armenia is only 38 km but 
the border between Iran and Iraq is 1,609 km. 

Iran is a mountainous and relatively dry country; however, two 
very big seas lie to the north and the south of Iran. The Caspian 
Sea is to the north of Iran and the Persian Gulf is to the south. 
The Caspian Sea, with an area of 424,200 sq km, is the biggest 
sea in the world. The caviar of the Caspian is world famous. 
The Persian Gulf and Iran share a 2,043-km long border. What 
is the significance of the Persian Gulf? The oil from Iran and 
from other countries of the region goes to other countries of the 
world by way of the Persian Gulf and through the Indian 
Ocean. The pearls and fish from the Persian Gulf are also very 
renowned. 



The population of Iran is nearly 68 million. The official 
language of most people in Iran is Persian; however, many 
Iranians speak Turkish, Kurdish or Arabic. 

Ninety-nine per cent of the people in Iran are Muslim: 89% 
Shi’ite and 10% Sunni. However, before the seventh century 
(bce), Iranians were Zoroastrian and Zoroastrians, Jews and 
Christians still live in Iran. 
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The capital of Iran is the city of Tehran* Esfahan, Shiraz, Tabriz, 
Kermanshah, Ahvaz, Rasht and Mashhad are the big cities of 
Iran. The city of Tehran is in the mountain foothills. The 
weather in Tehran is very hot in the summer and very cold and 
snowy in winter* The spring and autumn in Tehran are very 
beautiful. The first day of the spring is norm , The new (year) 
day", and an ancient festival of the Iranians. 

The colours of Persian kelims, rugs and carpets are the very 
colours of nature in Iran. Persian rugs and carpets are very 
pretty and beautiful. 

The great poets of Iran are also famous. One of the great poets 
of Iran is called Ferdosi. He was born, more than 1,000 years 
ago, in the city of Tus, in northeast Iran. 

This poem of Ferdosi is a good maxim for life; 

Knowledge is Power. (Lit He who has knowledge is powerful.) 

It is from knowledge that the heart of an old person remains 
rejuvenated* 


r 


Persian/Iranian studies are offered at undergraduate or post¬ 
graduate level at the following universities: University of London 
School of Oriental and African Studies, Cambridge, Edinburgh, 
Oxford, Manchester and Durham; Australian National 
University (ANU); Harvard, New York University, Princeton, 
Columbia, Texas Austin, Utah, Chicago and Toronto. 

The internet will give you access to a wealth of resources on 
Persian culture. The Iranian Cultural and Information Center at 

http://tehran. Stanford *edu/ 

is a good place to start, with its many sections (history, literature, 
names, etc.)* 

The British Institute of Persian Studies, at the British Academy, 

10 Carlton House Terrace, London SW1Y 5AH, is another fine 
resource. 

http://www.biitac. ac.uk/institutes/bips 

Language resources are available at 
http://www-columbia.edu/cu/lweb/mdiv/mideast/cuvlm/persian.html 

News is available from the BBC at 
http://www.bbc.co.uk/persian/ 

The following official government websites will give you valuable 
information: 
http:/ /www. go v-ir/ 

For a real treasure trove, go to 

http://www.kaman.com 


l taking it further 








^ appendix: complex gramma 


Complex sentences in Persian 

Complex sentences can mean anything from two simple 
sentences linked by the conjunction 'and* to very complex 
sentences containing subordinate and relative clauses, 
temporal and dependent clauses as well as indirect statements* 

The purpose of this appendix is to refer to some aspect of 
relative clauses because although they are considered as 
advanced grammar they are used widely in everyday 
conversation and writing. 

Co-ordinate sentences 

When two sentences are linked by 'and' j they form the 
simplest of complex sentences: 

pjljS j j* Maryam arrived and brought my 

book* 

The link can also be 'but 1 or 'however 1 : 

^ i> I am Japanese 

but I live in Paris. 

When the two actions in the two parts of the sentence follow 
each other in time and the agent or subject of the verb is the 
same person, the co-ordinate ‘and* j can be omitted: 

*jao jljL *L) I went to the market (and) 

bought fruits. 


Subordinate sentences 

When the action in the second part of the sentence is somehow 
dependent on the action in the first part or if the first action is 
done ‘in order’ that the second action is possible, the two 
sentences can follow each other without a conjunction; however, 
the verb in the second or ‘subordinate clause’ is in the subjunctive: 

^ 4_> I am going to the library 

to study (lit. that I may study or in order to study). 

v.\^ Ij (jlilwU ail <Oij jtjjl They have gone to Iran 
to see their family. 

In the last two sentences the subject of the verb is one and the 
same person. However, if the subjects (agents) of the two part- 
sentences are different people, a conjunction such as *1 ke, or 
Lj ta (‘in order’) is used: 

They brought 

these books so that I give them to you (or in order that I 
give them to you). 

.Jlj L, ujla-o -eS jU lj jUI jj I opened the 
door (of the room) so that he could hear us better. 

However, *£ and U can, of course, be used in sentences where 
the subject does not change, so the first examples will be: 
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Temporal sentences: uses of ‘when’ a£ 

aS ke 'that, when, where 1 is used in the following sentences, in 
a similar way to the English use: 

a£ JL« It was three years 

ago that we came to England* 

Uiil ^±1 L *& jj It was in Tehran 

where they met this writer, 

j f pLi* ^ jdiiT I was so 

tired that I did not eat any supper and went to bed early* 
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<£ Ij-ft The weather is not so 

cold for us to wear a winter coat {lit. that we wear a 
winter coat)* 

+ jj ^Jj djU <dLk <j I got home when Babak 

telephoned* 

Relative clause sentences with ‘who, which’ 

The nearest examples to the relative clause as it is understood 
in English are sentences that effectively select one person, place 
or unit from a wider selection* There is no separate equivalent 
of the English relative pronouns ‘who 5 or ‘which’ and instead 
is used* The sentences are constructed in a remarkably 
similar way to the English relative clause, however, every 
sentence must start according to one of the following patterns: 

***a5 + & + antecedent (1) 

+ [j + ^ + antecedent (2) 

Look at these examples: 

r*“ 

The man who came to our house yesterday is Iranian. 

The ‘antecedent’ here is ‘the man’ so the pattern will be: 


^ ^ ^— 

^ L* JlJ Si\ jLjS ulA^ J 

(a 5 + ^ 4- The young girls who are sitting 

by the window live in our street. 


^ + v LsS) The book that Ah bought is about 
Persian carpets* {Note: The verb in the first clause is 
transitive*) 


u <u>Lj L&kl 

Please post the letter that I have written to my sister. 

The exceptions to this rule are when the antecedent is a proper 
noun, i.e. a name or a pronoun or a noun followed by suffixed 
pronoun (such as ‘my friend’ jj or ^ jj). In this case, 


the ^ is not added to the antecedent: 

■CumI ^ AJlAd <5 

Maryam who lives upstairs is a very good cook* 

Adverbial conjunctions 


as long as 

Lj 

as soon as 


because 


despite the fact that 

L» — Lj 

just as, as 


since 

jl - jl 

when 


whenever 


where 

aSajL* 

**** * 

wherever 

45_ljL^ jJ6 

W W ir "•.OF 

whichever 

Ai*ftlj£ jJk 

while 

<5L-)L=»* j j 

whoever 



Conditional sentences in Persian 

Conditional sentences in Persian are introduced by the word j-Sl 
agar ‘if’. The part of the sentence that contains the ‘if’ clause is 
known as the protasis in grammar books. The section of the 
sentence that contains the ‘if’ clause normally precedes the 
section of the sentence that deals with the consequence of the 
condition, which is known as the apodosis, but we will refer to 
the two components of a conditional sentence as the ‘if clause’ 
and the ‘subsequent’ clause. 

In English, it is not unusual to place the section that contains 
the word ‘if’ in the second part of the sentence and say, for 
example: ‘I’ll come to your party if I can get a lift.’ In Persian, 
however, it is very unusual not to start a conditional sentence 

















with the word 'if, that is j_£l agar * 

Conditional sentences are divided into two groups: 

1 Sentences that offer possible conditions 

2 Sentences that offer impossible conditions * 


Possible conditions 

The following table demonstrates the type of verbs that are 
needed in each of the two clauses or sections of a conditional 
sentence, depending on whether the condition applies to a time 
in the past , present or future * 


Verb in Hf clause 
Protasis 

Subsequent clause 
Apodosis 

Type of condition 

Present subjunctive or 
simple past* see notes 

Present indicative** 

see notes 

Subjunctive past 

»_ 

Present or future 

Present or future 

Present or future 

Conditionals referring 
to future 

Conditionals referring 
to present 

Conditionals referring 
to past 

_^ 


* If the action in the 'if clause* is a single action and takes place 
before the action in the main or 'subsequent* clause then simple 
past is used in the 'if* clause* 


r' p* - 

.jkjjS ^ jl ^ojj Ij jSt If I see Maryam I will tell hen 


We can equally use present subjunctive in the 'if* clause of this 
same example: 


^ h jSl 


* * With the verb 'to be*, although the present indicative can be 
used (e*g* or it is quite common to use the present 

subjunctive of 'to be*, such as o^L* or in the 'if clause* too. 


Examples of possible conditionals in future, present 
and past 

Future 


-Ciij I fjj ^ JV jSl 

If you go to Ali’s house, I shall go also* 


(The subjunctive is used when the outcome is quite likely*) 


If you go to Ali*s house, I will go too* 

(The use of simple past means that I will only go if you do go 
to Ali*s house*) 

■r* - 

-fj*- CjdA jJ uW j® 

If property prices come down in London Fll buy a flat in 

West London* 


Present 

> ^ 

If you are having (eating) supper, Fll call later* 


oSLu* j ioljS 1 j ^ La Uj jSl 

If the children are making a lot of noise tell them to 
keep quiet* 

Note: In this last sentence, the use of imperative Tell them* 
means that the second verb in the subsequent clause/keep 
quiet*, has to be in the subjunctive: 

Lf ^a Laia K* Ij J i Ij w>Li5i j£l 

If you like this book Fll give it to you* 

Don’t wake him up if he is asleep* 


Usually, the present subjunctive of To be* is used in conditions 
in the present time. 



Past 

^aIj^ / jl Ij jjs* jSl 

If Ali hasn't heard the news (yet or already) I will tell him* 

Note: For conditionals referring to the past, where the English 
uses the future perfect tense in the subsequent clause, the 
Persian uses the perfect, also known as the past narrative tense: 

.jjl & JU J Ij, 1 -Ci£»Li 6i_Lol La OL^i <4 jLi* ^ J^l 

If they have ever (lit, up to now) been to our house they 
will have surely seen my cat* 
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Impossible conditionals 

Impossible conditions, whether relating to the past or present 
take the imperfect (past continuous) in both clauses: 

^ ^ jSI I would have come if I could, 

(or If I could come I would (but I cannot),) 

^ ^ ^ >* Jjj jSl 

If you had gone earlier, you would have caught the bus, 

j ^ jt-kuo U * jSI If he had been younger 

he would have danced till morning, {or He would dance 
till morning if he were younger (but he is not).) 

Pluperfect (or remote past tense, as it is also known) can also be 
used in both clauses of an impossible condition, but this is 
usually confined to events relating to the past. Use of this tense 
means that we refer to the possibility of an event in the past 
which in fact did not happen because it could noti 

If we had gone faster we would have caught the bus, 

j 

aJu&Ljj JjJ Jii L> j j jSI 

If he had locked the door, thieves wouldn't have come 

or, combining the imperfect and the pluperfect: 

JjJ JjLS b j J -4' 


Subjunctive past 

Subjunctive past = subjunctive present of "to be’ + past participle 
forms of the main verb. 

Subjunctive present of ‘to be*; 



Reminder: Past participle = <./ & + past stem, e.g, 

1 4.." ( Jj 


Spoken versus written language 

If you eavesdrop on a conversation between two Persian 
speakers, or listen to any informal programme on the radio or 
television then you will soon realize that spoken Persian is quite 
different from the written language. This is, of course, true of 
any language, especially of the vernacular of the urban 
population living in big cities. However, the differences between 
the spoken and written Persian are nothing as drastic as the 
differences between colloquial and written Arabic, for example. 
The most significant differences, apart from the accent of the 
speakers, are contained in pronunciation of certain vowels and 
verb endings. This is invariably done based on rules (of a sort) 
and so can be learnt. However, nothing will aid the learning 
process as much as some time spent listening to the colloquial 
conversations of native speakers or radio plays, comedies and 
chatshows where you will hear colloquial Persian being used. 

The grammar of colloquial Persian is really not very different 
from that of the written language, however, the spoken 
everyday language is full of local colour and flavour and the 
presence of many regional accents and dialects makes it that 
much more difficult for learners of Persian to follow. It is just 
as mind boggling trying to work out what a Cockney taxi driver 
says as it is to bargain in a stall in the Tehran bazaar. However, 
there are certain grammatical rules that can help. 

First of all, the sentence order is more arbitrary in colloquial 
Persian than it is in the written language. For instance, it is not 
uncommon to start the sentence with the verb as in the 
following example: 

Written: .plij l Last night I went to the 

cinema. 

Spoken: 

The spoken Persian sentence order is that much closer to the 
subject-verb-object of some European languages such as 
English. It is worth noting that this order is most common with 
intransitive verbs, i.e. verbs that do not take the direct object 
marker l^> ra. 

The other significant difference between the spoken and written 
Persian is the way in which verbs are pronounced, especially 
verbs whose present stem ends or begins with a vowel. The verb 
‘to be 1 , in the present tense, is used mainly in its short forms, 
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however, in spoken Persian the third person singular of this 
form is pronounced as just a final vowel e after consonants and 
as the tetter s after vowels a and 5 and sometimes u ; 


* * j r * 


aSj^j 4— £i*J tijyi 

& Jgxu 4— Cjjjj 1 Jg*M 

jr 

Culjjl 4~- 

.j* 


r* - 

gtfLo JL* 4— Olcu 1 La JLa jijLuj! 

4— 1>I L^hJU 1 ) dMAjt LiJkjl 


4* . , j ,. | CiLi 

The following patterns should give you some idea of the spoken 
verbal forms. Compare the written to the spoken style. The 
asterisks denote the unchanged forms: 

‘to go' 


Present tense 

Simple past 



sing. 



sing. 


f±> is* cr* f J y* «” fju y* >*0 

y* 4UJ y* J y* *" ^JO ^ *yl> y^J 


lU y* *” «*4JJ y» 4 j y° y* *“ +“ oij 

As you see the changes in the past tense verbs are quite minor, 
however, every one of the six cases of the present tense of the 
verb To go* is pronounced differently. The same applies to the 
subjunctive from of the verb: 



6d-H 

j' 

*• ^ a 

oj-t +~ AlJi 


(SJ-i (SJJt 

V B* - 

4— 4^j4 

K .»*■ a» 


Look at the present tense forms of the verb £ to say’^iLfi: 


Subjunctive 
pi. sing, 

,1- 




«“ uriA 


Present tense 
pi. sing, 

lf* y 11 

y 6 *“ y* ^ y> 4 yU^ y» 


jLi 4— o1jj£j ♦— 


^djS 


y 


The past tense forms are the same as in £ to go 7 , where only the 
second and third person plurals change: 


„ * 


they said yli 
Other examples: 

.a" jr 

To come* gj^f 


you (pi) said g_*I k 




Present 


Pas? 


pi 


sing. 


f-iW y <- y f L y 4- y 4- 4- 


pL sing, 

‘ f*** 1 f ■^j 1 *“ f' 

(^jLi y <— Jjji y tflf y* ^ yJ 4±4 a1 

j * * r _''' J 1 _, 

jLii 4“ jijJ y jL y 4 Jjf y 4“ „ul 


*io give 5 gjb 


Present 


pi. 

r 1- 

fi J ir* ^ LT* 

jr' 

^ j (j-# 4— ^ 

(jj ^ ♦— jlAJ ^ 


sing. 

■■ ^ ■*■ 

e j i^* ^ r* J tr* 

yr* ^ y* 

J* s' 

y* ^ y* 


*to allow 7 or ‘to place 7 gUuttfi 


Pr^jewt 


pi 


sing. 


y* y 6 fy° fy* 

i J 

oij'j ^ *~ jjjIjS j-« L*j1j u- ♦“ isj 1 jS ^ 

^ ? i' * 

jjjij jy 4 jJj! jS yi yft 4 Jjlj& y» 
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The present stem of the infinitive ‘to want’ changes 

from J kbab to I kba. The conjugation foiloy/s the pattern 
of ‘to come’. The present stem of ‘to know’ changes 

from dan to dun and its past stem changes from 
-■-■I tavanest, to tunest; the verb is then conjugated as 

the'verbs seen earlier. Ip spoken Persian, the present tense stem 
of the verb ‘to sit’ neshastan loses its initial n and 

becomes shin instead: of neshin * 

Nouns also undergo some changes* Usually, but not always, 
the long vowel d preceding an m or an n , changes to a long 
vowel u: 


uJ* 


u* 


Cxy 


)Lj 4— 4jLi* 



N 


jL* 








The numeral "one 9 l£j yek changes to <u ye if it comes before a 
noun and is on its own: 


j * 

JjUl 4- Jljl uSj ^ JJJ ^ 

However, it stays the same in number combinations and after 
nouns: 

J* ><■ 

^>4 bjl JAj cJ^Lj CLsjL Luj jj, CMnjJ ^ Jj-o d j 

^ j' J* 

And finally, the direct object marker, or post-position 1 j rd, also 
changes depending on whether it follows a vowel or a 
consonant. After vowels, Ij becomes jj ro with a short o vowel. 
After consonants it becomes a mere short vowel o y. 


u ro jj j\ *-u r& !j ji mive ro jj & 4 — mive rd lj * 

jj Ul 4 -\j Ul 

^ * * 

mano <~b <> ino ji*l «- lj ^1 uno (j + ^l) jijl«- tj <jl 

* 

ketdbo 4 — lj w liS 

ji* magar , meaning "but 5 (used with a negative question 
expecting the answer "yes’ or with an affirmative question 
expecting the answer "no 5 ), also becomes mage in spoken 
Persian: 

illSj 4 lJ£o (But) didn't I tell you? 


Grammar formulas 

Before using the formulas make sure you recognize some of the 
basic terminology: e*g* past stem is formed by removing the 
-an ((j ) from the end of the infinitive; present stem is formed 
by dropping the complete ending of the regular verb (these are 
tlP <jj) or consulting the present stem table supplied. Also, 
don’t forget that there are only five subject endings for all past 
tense verbs: however, present tenses have one extra ending 
which is for the third person singular, making it a total of six* 
Finally, remember that with compound verbs you only 
conjugate the verb element and then put the noun or 
preposition component of it at the beginning. 

Three verbs have been used in the grammar formulas that 
follow* These are: 

"to go 5 , irregular single verb; past stem: cS*j 7 present 
stem :jj 

j* 

"to read books*, regular compound verb; past 
stem: oilj-k present stem: (pUS) 

‘to live*, irregular compound verb; past stem: 
jjS (Jkjij), present stem: jS, 


Present tense 


1 Present indicative 

f jj lt* (irregular) 

I go or Pi I go 

^ (regular) 

you read (a book) 

^ M 

oiiS jj-* ^jij (irregular) 
they live 

mi (^-a) + present stem + 
subject endings 1 *' 

?+ jj + *j-“ 

is + + <j-» 

+ (S + i^° 

* Subject endings for the present tense are: 



iS S* 


J Si 
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to 
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2 Present progressive 

appropriate present form of 

4 to have'* + mi (^J + present 
stem + subject endings 

X r- 

f Jj ir* N ,J 

I am just coming 

f + jj + tr* + f j ,j 

you are reading (a book) 

(S + uLh* + + l$J lj 


;P 

ui + ^ ^ Ajb 

they are living 


* fjb f^jb 


ujj jjjb 


jjb lIjjIj 

j 


3 Imperative * 

be (.j) + present stem + subject 


endings (only for 2nd person 


plural [jj]) 


jj + _i (but unusual to say hero. 

go! (singular) 

more common to say boro) 


X 

go! (plural) 


* There are only two forms: second person singular or second person plural. 


4 Present subjunctive 1 

be (_j) + present stem + subject 
endings 

(■juj 

(that) I may go 

f + JJ + -f 

T X 

(that) you may read a book 

iS + + -J 

J!» 

-iliS or Si'&i ^ Jjj 

they may live 

Oj + + -j 2 

X 

1 Present subjunctive usually appears in conjunction with another verb such 
as "I hope* or £ we wish* or can appear with a modal such as £ they want 3 , ; 
‘you may' or ‘she can'. 

2 Compound subjunctive, with a few minor exceptions, don't need the be 


Past tense 


1 Simple past 

I went 

^j \Ij^ a. tjLiS 

you read (a book) 

jijjk 

they lived 

past stem + subject endings* 

f + 

+ UjS 

* Subject endings for the past tenses are: 

iS 4i 

— jy 



2 Imperfect 

mi (^j) + past stem + subject 

(past continous) 

endings 

tr* 

I used to go 

> X 

f + oij + Jj-s 

you were reading (a book) 
or yon used to read (a book) 

(S + + (J- 8 

j* -r r 

ji + JjS + ^ 

they used to live 

. 


3 Past progressive 1 

appropriate past form of 4 to 
have* 2 + mi + past stem + 

subject endings 

^ x x 

I was about to go or 
just when I was leaving or 

I was just going when ... 

^ + oij + jj-a + 1 

you were reading your book 
when or /asr tt'Aetf you 
were reading your book„. 

(£ + j3lj^ + u** + 
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jr I* - 

jjj) JlxLuiIj 

they were living there when ... 

jA + JjS 4" ijM + lIIXZmIj 

\ This gives the sense of an ongoing 

action that is interrupted or 

immediately followed by another action. 

2 j r,J t 




c*i.b jilidj 



4 Past participle * 

past stem + final short vowel 


‘e ! a / *_ 


A- + c*ij 

gone (missed) 


it JlJ- 1_J LlS 

& + 

well read 



y" 

«+ jjS 

lived (experienced) 


* Past participle on its own could be 

an adjective or a noun too. 


5 Present perfect 

■r* y 

* ^ 

I have gone 

1 pi l 

you have read books 

y y 

jjl &oj£ 
they have lived 

past participle of the verb + 
appropriate short form of 
present tense 4 to be 1 * 

w** nT 

^1 + 4 ~ flj 

y* 

y y 

jjl + AJjS 

* pi N 1 




CmJ 



6 Pluperfect 

past participle of the verb +- 
appropriate past tense of the 
verb c to be 7 * 

y 

I had gone 

> 

p 

££jjJ frJjlj-i ullS 

i54jH 4- 

jT 

you had read (a book) 



*iJ Jj-i 4“ i>JjS 

y 1 

they had lived 


* f-A*! 4*! 




- ■ 



7, Subjunctive past 

past participle of main verb + 
appropriate present subjunctive 
form of ‘to be 1 * 

t** y 

^yL AJLftj 

I might have gone 

j* & 

jw.L) + 

you might have read (a book) 


6jjS 

they might have lived 

y y* 

+ 4» JjS- 

y 

^ j^uhM |^i 


—ii/kj Jj mLl 

y 

jLUJ l_> 

# "* 






























Future tense 
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Future 

appropriate present form of the 
modal ‘will’* + past stem of 
main verb 

oij 

I will/shall go | 


you will/shall read a book 

ailji + 

JT*“ 

they will/shall live 

jjS + jiii^ 

*The future tense is> technically, a verb formed from the past tense. 
Remember you can use the present tense for the future too. 

Remember no mi 

s' 

jIaI ja. 



Passive mood 

Usually only transitive verbs such as 'to eat’, 'to see’ and ‘to 
buy’ can have a passive form. Intransitive verbs do not have a 
passive form. There are two ways of forming the passive verb: 
(1) formation with single verbs; (2) formation with compound 
verbs. In either case, we need the help of the verb sbodan jjji. 
‘to become’ in order to create a new compound, passive verb. 

Passive of single verbs = past participle of main verb + jjli 

For example, the passive of the single verb ‘to eat’ will be ‘to be 
eaten’, ‘to eat’ is Past participle of jjj j_y*. is ‘To 

be eaten’ is therefore: + hjjjo. = 'to close’ 

or ‘to shut’ is ‘to be closed’ or ‘to be shut’ is therefore 


lj jj (active) I closed the door 
jj (passive) the door was shut 

Various tenses of the passive compound verbs are formed like 


any compound verb by using the general rules listed earlier, E.g, 

jj "the door has been shut 9 or aju-j jjUjj 

4 the door is about to be shut’, jj ‘the door 

may be about to be shut" (subjunctive). 

Passive of compound verbs 

j' r*“ 

In transitive compound verbs that have ,jjj£ kardan ‘to 
do’ as their verb part, is simply changed to E.g. 

(jjjS ‘to switch off’ or ‘to turn off’ becomes 

jj.iit. ‘to be switched off 1 or ‘to be turned off’. Similarly, 

jS ji ‘to forget’ becomes ji ‘to be forgotten’; 

‘to make’ or ‘to fix’ becomes ‘to be 

made’ or ‘to be fixed’. 

Some compound forms, however; have their own special passive. 
For example, the verbal element of most compounds ending 
with jjtj or Cj'Sj is changed to a °d 6^^ (° r 

respectively: ,>£ <to deceive’ becomes Ji? <t0 be 

deceived’; ,jjj ■ <“< ‘to hit, to slap’ becomes <t0 be 

hit, to be slapped’ 

However, ijalj jLL ‘to sort someone out, to help’ becomes 
(jii5 yLsL, or (jiiLs o'- 4 '-" ‘to be sorted out or helped’, 

‘to nurture’ becomes o^SiSi to be 

nurtured’; jjlj ‘to do, to complete’ becomes <jxaLi fL&jl 

(or sometimes 

The odd one out is jjIj ■--■■■<- ‘to defeat’ which becomes 
,jj■-•-<-■ ‘to be defeated’. 

These verbs are then conjugated like any other compound verb. 

Remember, passive verbs never have a specific direct object and, 
therefore, never take the postposition lj rfi. 
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Negative 

The qegative of all verbs is formed by prefixing the negative 
sign J na or J ne to the verb. If the verb form contains the 
continuous or present tense prefix of ^ mi y then the negative 
is formed by _i ne . Otherwise, all other forms are put into the 
negative by the prefix J na. Remember to use a buffer if the 












negative prefix has to latch onto a verbal element that starts 
with a vowel. 

The only exception to this rule is the formation of the negative 
of subjunctive and imperative verbs in Persian. The subjunctive 
and imperative verbs begin with the prefix ^ be * The negative 
of these yerbs is formed by replacing the prefix with the 
negative J na prefix. 

Examples: 

ij I went “► I did not go 
I came —► {note the buffer) I did not come 

s' 

ajjjS they lived -* they did not live 

j * 8 **■ 

^ yon were coming —► jjjJ you were not coming 

s' s' Jt' 

cm he has eaten —► c^**l he has not eaten 

j jjhj & we had studied * 

we had not studied 

j_>&. ^ she buys —i► jp ( _ r *i she does not buy 

/ i* 1 a* 4 ^ .K ^ 

jjjjj (jjLi) they (may) go (jjLi.) they (may not) go 

(notice na has replaced be) 

jr 

!&*±j give (it)! —► \&S> don't give! 

J* J* 

j sit down (pi.)! —► don't sit down! 

■jr X 1 »*- 

Note: Although it is not necessary to use the subjunctive _j with 
compound verbs, the use of negative J with compound 
subjunctive is compulsory: 

ai^Li apjj they may have seen —► oi^L* they may not 
have seen 

cP* we shall say ♦ cuiS ^*1we shall not say 


r™~ ' 
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Writing, alphabet and pronunciation 

Exercise 1 

v 9 6 jljl f jli-* V jljL. Y UL \ 

Aljj \ Y JlP ^ Y U o-LjX* \ * I fliLj A 

YV YY ^LfL-al Y\ cii^Y* U 

a j j a YA i • i n ft YV Y 9 m l^j YO ^jjUo Yf 

jblj YA 

Exercise 2 

pa - paru - sup - kasbi - ketsb - kuche - mikb - sabun - 
maryam - aqa - shiraz - afghan - emruz - izad - ashk - taqcbe 
- kushesh - aramgak - kaghaz - esfaban - ijab - ‘oghab 

Exercise 3 

1 jji 2 u£lL 3 wji S i. } 4 jLa.T 5 6 7 i » 8 > 

9 jki 10 ok 11 12 Oli 13 14 15 'P 

16 17 jll^i 18 19 jiio 20 cum 21 

J* 

22 ul 23 ij'u* 24 uc 25 <JU 


key to the exercises 
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Unit 1 

Exercise 1 

jf y J * 1 J*!* 

Ljf jjS i(jLi I ^ ^Lui i^jLk ^A»1 ^U, 

r* Ji' J* 

£jjLil jlij^fc tin *u£jLi la-ftL&J . 

** dl"' 

Exercise 2 

> i- y * 

(a) ^La. c^wj^ iLikJ <4ij Y ' 


h- -* H 6 - 


**■ j 

& ** 


'j^ 


iSji 


44 f ,l£jU m*,4 *« V 


j 



(fa) 1 Hello sir, if you please, 2 One tea and a Danish pastry, 
please, 3 Forgive me, madam, I am very sorry, 4 No thanks, 
dear Babak. 5 You are welcome, goodbye {lit. God keep you), 

ji 1 i m i Li 1 4 1 Y A i A 11 Jh \ i “ ^ 1 

w * If * h * * % S 4 W 

J* & **■ ^ X 

— Ch j jo>* ^ — j!j>» — >h 3 j jf — (jL»12 jU—»j 


31 5 



Unit 2 

Exercise 1 

1 Mr Yfl rf v * \*v roA aw fA aav wf rfvr 

2 J Ca* 04J C ii AM ja L*Lj J *LAlj 

J - ^ ^ 

4^ J CmAm* Jfa* Jj j J^-a. 

3 7, 12, 23, 168, 591* 183, 9,212 

H* #■ 

4 ☆ajL^i Jjh 3 w U j< i'-• a ^ i >Li5i 4-ui 


? *■ 


A v 


1 fjl+s. - (^} J CM^u jJ- - f&± J - fj- J c 

j* jT if M 

J ' A <*■ A ^ / 

jfc AJjiL ” jVA J 

>*■ 

2 fourth, 26th, third night, 1,000th, 11th day of Farvardin 


Urn * 


Exercise 3 


1 Uyj .ol-ij - L*jLl*J .JjliJ “ “ U»ja4j - 

i Au \1 A"^ — La^jli* 4 — L-A^jJuirLi 

2 CicLhi jJ “ — ~ 

—L$d ji — Lf^dj - L^Ll^Lj - Gajjj — u^j - — L4JS 

j* ** 

jrr 

Unit 3 

Exercise 1 


i_4> .(jljlJ) J Lj-jjLa. jAm* 


Unit 4 

Exercise 1 

■r* 4 " 

.CiiujAAJ yjj 

Li 1. afn A 


o^_Li ^ .c*«dtj£ 4^JLi ^1 > 

,jiluLU alIajIjA La^ jj L44I Y 

T JlAwj J ^4j^a 


U4* AJLuaA La^j Y jJaLIj ^ JnLa (jjl ^ 
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Exercise 3 


1i hn 

r 5 


L 4 L* iAj Y ,.“,i. j-i j. 1 ^ aiti lu* ^ 

j" — , 

Li * Ad A j^uijCuiA ^ L L^ji i4j Y <( ^M4*4JjLS*wjjj ^J4 (4j Y 
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'nL^ w. 




% t_ * 


f^^Lwj !<j 


>* 'f ~ k ‘ ^ - -“ -4 oiwLj^ji ‘u**j* 


; (J“ . , 

r' } 


iS^J* ‘f-t^ 

j" 

o'-?* 

j" - .«■ 

yjl A iimLj (|hliiijJ Li >|fc n Li tJSLL 

-T*- JI»' 

,cimmUL lXjL ^ -Xtl * 

■§• ■« * %• 

.f.iU 

La. ^ ■?!. ui U i jk^Li 

- r *r ^ 4 * 

*i jjjlii Jjit L^i“ i * .ommijj ^jijL jjJj ^j *lj_tl ^.4 aJj 


‘tjjj js rtl ij ^-i JH 1 Lrt " ■ 


fcrt l Jj-a VnA 


^ *f*>* •‘t 


* I i% « 

£J^° 


«iL <<U 

!<j !<j 

* * 


# 


Unit 5 

Exercise 1 

(ji *jnJ J a iti 0 jl — jj f jUiul — I -*Y ^3 T gLwjl A.a.^ V 

Exercise 2 

(a) 1 large garden 2 Maryam’s Persian book 3 Iranian man 
4 my friend’s daughters 5 delicious food 6 dark, cold night 
7 London University or University of London 8 old house 
9 china teapot of Babak’s kind sister 


(b) 


I (^Lii (jiuiLa V 0"jj kSwxJJ ^ Oijji*" ^ 

f ^JL^Lwi j ^L^JU ^ jljl f 

^ * * r* 

j* > _ "*" 

L^ j*** ^ <jL4i-£xa A ^Llil jjj V 

jh ' * 


(c) 


** *? -jT ^ 

i^j±\ .a UA jo“ m ^ J uL>4^ J j Lh 0 « f >i ri l ^ +t - Juht *^^ (J -0 

' «B- r** 1 

„■ ,- x ■" " 

cu*»jj j^jj -c***l j^Ljj jj t^i>* jjj p^j-* u* 

wT t? «■* 

„ ^ ^ 

■^j-^l^j|j ^ .CjpUi) jt jl ^u#l »C*44*1 6^ 

^ ft ? ■* ** 

j* 

,| jLui^l ^jLjLaa jj jl AjU. 


(d) 

s " ^ . I # A *1 

O^ijl * s'n 

H- 

** , ^ 

>Lj^ ^jjS ^jhc jj—& 

a * 1 

Exercise 3 

H* 

,cu*il L* Y o-ijJ ^ 

. Si^uA 0^ J J J ® 
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Exercise 4 

— La ^jLa> f (jl »>i ml — Lfji i- j miI Y ^ 

“ t || \\ j,“ ^ 0 ^LLaLlui ■ Si■- — LclIu 1 f ^jL*4^iL^ 

„ * H H- ^ ^ 

H“ ^ 

(\£jpU^ A OjLi^ — ^LlS V ^JuILyjJ — ^1 CwiJ J ^ 

J^J>»jjLo - jl tSjjjjjLa S AiLi^fa - LT* U*-fj4- a 

(jU ^>4^ — Lo ^ * 
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CD 
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# 

3 

oB 

<& 

UJ 


1 hungry man 2 good weather 3 good, sunny weather 
4 clever girl 5 young student 6 young Irish student 7 sour lemon 
8 open window 9 old house 10 these two open doors 11 open 
doors 12 these open (and) large doors 13 that pretty (and) white 
cat 14 green, sour apples IS mother of those two boys 16 young 
mother of those two small boys 17 kind grandfather 18 Shirazi 
sweet apples 19 green apple and sweet orange 20 warm day and 
cold night 21 country of Iran 22 British Isles 23 Tehran- 
Esfahan bus ticket 24 cities of Iran 25 Parisian shops 


J 4 , 
ii 0 






jA jui - j* A jui f j'jS 4** ^ r 

A uLijI V L* ^^J=> ^ 


Unite 


Exercise 1 

jl ^ .0*^1 j&s ujj <j L^Jjf A ^ 

■CjA jhil {o£j $T .cj-ujI 

j* ls- 4^ f 

Ljj'- 1 J 1 ^ ^ J* 0 

cr 1 "^ jl ~ 

.£jubJ (JihiAf '_jjJjJbilL A . 'i^J ' ■' I UMtjJ ^1 -_ L fj. Jft I V 

y 4 * 

(4t* Ui 1 ' * .jiSyj 1 -SjLj cH> CwjJ oit 1 *-? ^ 

■ ^ ^ 

j* >^h V^Ja *o*J (^V^lo 


Exercise 2 

1 Today is warmer than yesterday, but it 5 s still very cold. 

2 My sister's youngest child is called Roya. 3 Is chicken (meat) 
less fatty or fish (meat)? 4 You got to the restaurant earlier than 
us. 5 Today he is feeling better than yesterday. 


Exercise 3 

Cluj jA V ^ uLA csl>* 

J <LuiLs jl (_gl 4jLi.)> pJj-4 \ ^ (jjjSSjJjj 4jLujl <jLi 

Cj£j 1 i • * l “ j I ^4-; k*LuijLj ci ^j L»» (CmuI 

>1 «uj-* f 




Exercise 4 

Thank you, very kind of you. it’s my sister’s dress. 

Lj 0*»l jjfijjJ jl 

My sister is four years younger (lit. smaller than me). She is the 
youngest child in the family. 

Unit 7 


Exercise 1 

M Whose glasses are these? 

D Which glasses? 

M These sunglasses. Are they yours Dariush? 

D No, these glasses are not mine, they are Amir’s. Whose 

books and key are these? 

M The books belong to my brother and the key is mine. 

D Where is your brother today? Why is he not here? 

M My brother is at Reza’s house today. 

D Who is Reza? 

M Reza is my brother's colleague. Reza is a 

photographer. 

D Is your brother a photographer too? 

M No, my brother is a graphic artist. 














Exercise 2 

... <> Ji«Li pul Y .cmJ (for example d* p*' ' 

.Cii-I yjU JL&i jj (j-o <jLi Y' .0—1 (for example 

JB* ' ^ 

jV 

YYf • 6 U O'* 0 ,Cm*s I cSjlj f^L«l ^ ^ 

^ O' 4 V uL>4^ J J O'* ^ 

(jJj Lj JJ J ^j-O A Majj Jitojlj <jnS> (Aj A 

* ^ 

.c*uul (for example j 4 l»j! j*j pi j j j)... ,jVl o*L, \ • pjlji j Jj. 

Unit 8 


Exercise 1 

tjlji Y .jjjlj I Ci n i i iS^jS ijla. jjic J pLH 1 Y 

Y" pjb viwujj j^itiJ (_gl it (jJj plji CuujJ ^Ij 
(10 ® ‘‘LSjO jjLiwj j or jJ Ul f .jjjlj jL£ 

f 

Exercise 2 

I have a small cottage in the mountains near the Caspian Sea, 
This cottage has neither electricity nor telephones but has very 
beautiful views (lit, its views are very beautiful). There is a 
spring near the cottage. This cottage has two or three chairs, a 
wooden table, a large bed, a small kitchen and an open 
fireplace. This far-from-the-city cottage is the best place for 
resting {or relaxation). 

Exercise 3 

^ JJOLi, jj jl X .^ yir Jj ^ j J uLh*j j k* ^ 

jj 0*wj J Cg_kf X .CkuiU J 1-J 

.pilj ^ ijJj 

Exercise 4 




piiij: f ji r ul y .piij \ 


Exercise 5 


t •* ^ 

^Ia-ILa 

^l<GLi j^lajLltu {#jjj ujfA i-muI cjj'ct*'-* 


Exercise 6 


,j-!S 


<$1<-*j£ tsJj- 

is'*-?-* 


Unit 10 

Exercise 1 

j# 

— 0 — f ~ X — aiXfij T ~ ^ 

—c _i. '....j \ * — ^ — pixuilj A ^jiLo V Xijji f 

Exercise 2 

jjj jJ Y" p jjj jj JO" a^u Y lt iai L> AjLi. Aj LjmjJ \ 

Lr 4i. pLi JL> Aili. Jjj j p^ f -pJ*“j 0^ *-! 

Yts jjji. jljU jt jja. jp-s Lai 0 .jjjaj V^- 


Unit 11 

Exercise 1 

^LaAjL) I_ilcl l+ji Y .fiJjjsa. oij lj (jLwlic \ 

.a" 

,j jj ^ KiA fjl in ft h Ajl i A i m >Y* ® 

Jj JulajtjjLi U jl 6 pJjJ^f-o Liptwo lj P>* f 

pjjj *-f <J^ ®U U f ^jIh O' 

AL«^I Ipjl A i ,Sv?i.t OjL* V .jjai ^ji l>* AjLL-ll* 

?jjjj luUd lj Ipif LjI ^ L, j 4iJjS 

.pilj jip <£i (> A^l ~.A .nVjA. \ * 
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11 suddenly woke up at 3 a.m. and came out of the room quietly. 
* 

ox.L*. - (jL^SU 2 He was very worried. ,_Li. 

3 Luckily, they got to the airport quickly, jjj — c.ln 

4 He is still in London, 5 We came home very late last 

night, jj j - wJLij 6 Have you only got $10? LJua 7 1 like 

Persian food, especially broad bean rice. L -=> j a 8 All the 
restaurants were closed at that time of night. ^ 9 Your 

letter arrived at least three days ago. Juaj jjj ^ 10 Our 

house is close to the park. 

Unit 12 


Exercise 1 

jl jUuLwjj f LajjJiT j.j LaJii T 

.^4jiL ^4 0 .bCil^nLol or JjI ft J j tlljf 

Exercise 2 

1 He hasrPt been to the office since yesterday. 2 I have been in 
the park since this morning. 3 I have cooked chicken and 
vegetables for supper. 4 How long have you lived in Iran? 
5 They have gone (been) to Esfahan three times. 

Exercise 3 

/ Ijfjj ^i L^ . w j / Hj Llu-AI ^Lil 

M * 

{jVI . Cimt jai . fclwij JU r f ^ \*\ 

AXAj A ~j A & l / .CxwI JLjjLo JIuj (Cwl j ; 

J*. 

a f t a ■ ***■ - j *^ ^ a a^ ojjjI ftLfl 

/ ^ lUjjjjI d^Xft L yJlc. ijulttftili 1 / , JlCLujJ!} LziClI V Lv idijJ U 

L 4_ULZu_it jIjlj J lijhfll Aj _ *d._Afc Lojuj U d I. i A 


Unit 13 

Exercise 1 

La^i*-a £y> Y ^ jj jl > 

IjL* jj Y j 

J^jS JJjlj <-* £4*-° ^ 1 j U ^La. 

Ij a£j 21 j 0 

Ij jjaLLc LjI A ,c*ijS jl V 

J j^.i ^ * .^laJjSjjLSi VLa. Li jl ^ 

.jijiljijljl iSjJ 

Exercise 2 

Three years ago we used to live in Bordeaux, in France. My 
father was working in a commercial bank and my mother 
taught piano at the local school. I met several Iranian boys and 
girls at school. Every weekend we used to either ride bicycles in 
the side streets or swim in the pool. The mother of one of the 
Iranian boys used to make us supper every Sunday night, I very 
much like Persian food. However, my father’s job in France 
came to an end and this summer we returned to London. 

Exercise 3 

J}la <i JXJ JjS JU*Lai 

" J 

-f 4**“j J ^ Ctf-Lu* JjAa. / .^1 Sj A^LijJ jLjS 

Aj ij A i* i ni*sj / J ,Z> j 

# 

Jkii# c^Ly tsd'H i ^dS j ^ 

^ ¥>• 
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key to the exercises 




















Unit 14 
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I 


<D 

M 

3 

8 

w 


Exercise t 

ji L ^jjl jLliuJ Ji V *^ 1 '* " a I j. i^jyuuJ t\ 

jjLfl Q . jl J jl lj LgjS f .iJUJjjT j^Lil^La. 4*J 1 j 4_Luu_j 

Ijc V I j b ijim o* ^ Jjai jjjjj b 

a ** 1 

„>J 0 >> jkiJi J ^ J 1 *! J-j^b-i *-J b^ A •fJ.H J 1 CSL* 

b* Cxuij J \ \ lj jjl \ ♦ ^ .iJjJ 

■r- ' T 

^'^ladjA^j b jLjjii Ld ^ ^ »b b-^ 6*' ^ ^jjj 

b b-^ 6^* ^ \ i .p^b^LT* b u^* 1 ^ 6^ b* ' ^ 

lut ujnji. j(jjJ J ^ ^ .^Sfcjlj La.J^2Ll*j 4j lj h&IL ^y*,j jl N F 

J1 -> jhj jj V ^ !j£ oj^*b^ Xj[jk. jj ^ A 

j c^-jj b fM U ^ * *f *0^ b 


Exercise 2 

Three years ago I met an Iranian girl at a party in London. Her 
name is Maryam* Maryam is a photographer and on Tuesdays 
and Wednesdays she works in a photographic studio. She 
travels a lot and I don’t see her much. Yesterday, after a long 
time, I saw her at a party at my friend’s house. After the usual 
exchange of niceties and how are you chitchat she said that she 
has moved (lit. changed) house and lives in West London now. 
She said that she loves her new flat. Maryam gave me her new 
address and telephone number. Maryam and her friend Omid 
have found this flat together. They have painted the walls, 
changed the wall-to-wall carpet, cleaned the kitchen and 
planted flowers in its small garden. The window in the 
bathroom was broken and they have fixed that too. Then, they 
brought Maryam’s stuff to the flat, Omid was also at the party 
and she introduced him to me, Maryam and Omid had not 
brought their car and I gave them a lift home after dinner. 


Exercise 3 

j b e>d 0 -4 -J^-J 

.f OJj^ ' ■>*-!** j 1 Ml 1 b Lfb J >f Mi tsl* 

(jj jj <j;l U b 6' crib J ^ 

jJ&a. f-* b oW 

Unit 15 

Exercise 1 

jr* 

CjSjU*- i b J* J *-i ^i* 4 ' 

X r* 

isS 1 b jjj >* L* ^ 

-L.li.jl 4 i. jjj L 4 II 0 ^ U W* f 



Exercise 2 

1 u»»« * 

. . . - 4 . ■* 

Jjjiljjj Lf -a a ^ SiAi jJ 


'’lj I ^6 JJi .1 

Jji- ^ 

r 

tfJj* iS* 


fdjS ^ 

aliLft ^aiLa 
lt* 


Unit 17 

The shop of Cyrus’s father-in-law 

Cyrus’s father-in-law has a greengrocer’s and fruit shop. His 
shop is 10 Ferdosi Avenue, In front of the shop there is a narrow 
pavement and a (water) gutter. Several tall trees and a 
newspaper kiosk are also in front of the shop. On the right- 
hand side of the shop there is a patisserie and on the left-hand 
side there is a shoe shop. Opposite the shop, on the other side 
of the road, there is a hairdresser, a bank and a foreign language 
teaching college. Above the shop there is a doctor s surgery and 
behind the shop there is a petrol station. Cyrus’s father-in-law 
works in this shop from early morning till night; however, he 












sometimes goes to a rice kebab restaurant near the cinema for 
lunch. Ferdosi Avenue is always busy. It is only quiet in the early 
morning. There are all sorts of shops in this street: bookshops, 
photographers, tailors, carpenters, clothes boutiques, jewellers, 
bakers, butchers, chemists and other shops. Cyrus's father-in- 
law sells all sorts of vegetables (herbs) and fruits in his shop: 
parsley, mint, spinach, garlic, pumpkin, onions, aubergines, 
tomatoes, potatoes, oranges, bananas, grapes, pomegranates, 
apples, peaches, pears and melon. 

Exercise 2 

4^1 Li. L U T .Jjf La <jLi. 4 j ■ ^ 

.cwl f .ci-mjI jS ji* (Sjj Ij 

Jj I ji. 9 .f JJJ fjuja jsJ ^1 0 

(<j^ CiilClaAJ A Li )j V ,C2jtt* A jLa^a^ 


Unit 18 

Exercise 1 

Mr Absent-minded: When Mr Absent-minded was leaving his 
house in the morning his wife gave him a letter and said: ‘Make 
sure you post this letter today. It 5 s a very important letter. Don't 
forget/ Mr Absent-minded, however, forgot what his wife had 
said and did not post the letter (lit. did not throw the letter into 
the letter box). When he was getting off his bus and rushing off 
to his office (lit. going to office by running) a gentleman 
suddenly tapped him gently on the shoulder and said: "Don’t 
forget the letter! 5 Mr Absent-minded was very surprised and put 
the letter in the postbox and went on towards his office, En 
route, a beautiful woman suddenly said to him: "Sir, don’t forget 
your letter.’ This time Mr Absent-minded stopped and said in 
astonishment: ‘Dear God! How do these people know that I 
have to post a letter? I posted it a few minutes ago!' The woman 
laughed in response and said: In that case, please remove this 
note from your back/ On the note was written: "Please tell my 
husband not to forget the letter/ 


Exercise 2 

j' iT j * 1 

pSjjj ‘-Sj ajijT (jLlwjLj Y .f .jjut 

LileJ 6 ^ 


Unit 19 

Exercise 1 

(jujjjjI Lj L.I V .jjj k> Lai* inn lap ^ 

j jAjlaIjA. |j 4_.Li jjl a JajI &JLLa jl Y jp W L. 

yib L. f ■ jU' 

Exercise 2 

1 I will go to Iran next week and will stay in Tehran for three 
months. 2 They will definitely write this letter this afternoon. 
3 When will you go to your sister’s house? 4 We will give your 
message to Babak. 5 In how many hours’ time will you finish 
your work with the computer (lit. will your work finish with 
the computer)? 



Exercise 3 

JJaaIj*. *-£»£ (jl / JCA* i-iiljji 

.jjjliiAJ ^jLxa {.Li jljAJ Ifp J OtUu 


Unit 20 


Exercise 1 

jl Y ,£iZ* i£ J-ja. *"i (j- 4 » J LaILwI JL"*jL^ ' 

*£ Cjjj oaLj Y -CmJ > ^~1 n.9 jl {‘-“'P 4 - ji* 

tj 4 J otL jliil L. f jili jjuiJ 

>*■ 

jji tjjZ Lfil fl isk*- <> 

.oiaj jj 1j Lu j j jjj 
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I 

I 


(A 

Q 

(A 


Exercise 2 

1 They dislike (loathe) this part of the city, 2 Why do you 
always fall asleep at talks? 3 Whenever we go to Iran we have 
a lovely time* 4 I can’t remember (it has slipped my mind) 
whether I have a dentist's appointment tomorrow or the day 
after, 5 He likes Persian music. 


^yo I SjS-A J jh-S ft ( jij 3-^"he U 

^ f jijAa oj-ojS 

J J Ci£:L« r^ii CmLlA (£Lh 


Unit 21 

There are books in which we can find the answers to different 
questions* We call these books dictionaries and encyclopaedias. 
In these books* phrases and names are printed in bold letters in 
alphabetical order and each one is given a detailed explanation 
in ordinary print. Encyclopaedias are usually textbooks in 
which we can find all sons of scientific* literary, art, historical, 
geographic and other information. Some encyclopaedias are 
published in several volumes. 


water 

pomegranate 

juice 

they extract 
the juice 

fruit juice 

cloud 

eyebrow 

cloudy 

silk 

blue 

apartment 

room 

bedroom 

bus 

rent 

to rent 




,UI J 


v’ 




I 


cs,* 1 




pLujLjl 

JU 

jLli 

jr* 



"0 

CD 



</> 

5 


they have 
rented out 


B ■ 


permission 

brick 

respect 

hello, how are 
you,exchange 
of niceties 

last, in the end 

the last 


jjlj 6jUI 


*>bJ 





>?■ 


t 




I 

m 

3 

CD 

(7>‘ 




l 



of i* 

Ljjl 


office 

manners, politeness 
literary, formal prose 

■HP 

address 

*r iW* 

gradually, ‘slowly, f b* fb* 
slowly’, ‘calmly, 
calmly’ 

mausoleum 

_ 

beauty salon 


CQ 

o 

c/) 

c/> 

0) 
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cheap 

* t * i 

abJ' 

kitchen 


I 

in 

maxim 

^LajI 

mistake 

^ LlLu*1 

1 

informal yes, ( y u P 


to make mistakes 

J_ji 6 1 

3 

<g_ 

w 

from, of, through 

-r* 

jl 

tears 

1 

(Q 

rt - 

since 

jl 

familiar 

UiJ 

u 



to become 

jai Hit 

*< 

to get married 

acquainted 


_■ 

experiment, test 


information 

oUMhl 

p*” 


easy 


often 

fa 


horse 

* 

sun 

wLsil 

■% 


equipment, furniture 

sunny 



Spain 

LuLuJ 

■*" T 

r 1 * 

gentleman, sir 

Lit 


is 

i-*- 

CMul 

period of stay, 

cuiLil 



1 

residency 



master, teacher 

jl ~ ill! 






economy 



rest 

C*JjU 





r*~ 

ocean 



to use. to ftjUiuil 




benefit from 


now 



hour glass-shaped 


now 

uVI 

1** M*" 


tea glasses 


of course 

<ulJI 

* 


studio 

JjJjlfcJ 

Germany 

jUi 


spinach 

if? Lkjuyl 

*** f* **■ 

bangles 

jSijt 


name, title 


now 

Lai 


(lit* family name) 

Jj*dLi jv ■' 1 

examination 

{jLuaI 


surname 


to come, arrive 



sky 

i_Ji_uu 1 

order, command. 

i*" 

request 


cook, chef 


today 



this year 

J L- 1 ^ 0 1 

to bring, fetch 
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tonight 

■ jilfajl 

* 

first 

y r'- 

Jj 1 

TJ 

3 

UH 

college 


stop (as in bus 


01 

l 

hope 

* 

W- 

stop), station 


3 

« 

w 


^ * 

1 I 

they 


(O 

I hope 




0 



this 

Oil 

s 

that 

o> 






here 

U-Lt 


the other one jSjj ,£* 0* 


> 



jr*" 

future, next 


i _ 

pomegranate 

jW 



to choose 0 

p** < 




there, that place 

Uit 

!■ 


S-J 

* 




with, by 

Lj 

-fa 


fig 







despite the fact that 

-MB- V 


size, amount 

ail 






despite the L» 


little, a bit 

diii 

fact that 



as if 

jlSs 1 

loyal, faithful 

Uj u 


finger (or toe) 


father 

L*U 

% *1- 


ring 

j- h<:l 

to lose 



grape 

jjSil 

wind 

aLi 


they (their, them 


eggplant, aubergine 



as possessor) 


rain 

ulaW 


slow, slowly 

4l " m A 1 

+ 

* 1 1 



-J r 

rainy 



native of; to have 

lU* 

narrow, slender 



a liking for sth* 





importance. 

H" r*" 

■ * * * i. A A1 

open 

jW 


significance 


to open 

jkl 


he or she 


bazaar, market 

JjW 


to sing 

jtji 

game, play 

is jC 
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ancient 

^Ll-L 

to take, carry away 


~u 

<D 

3 

garden 

tU 

snow 


ST 

l 

zoo 


snowy 


3 

(fl 

« 

small garden 

.■* 

electricity 

jjr! 

to 

up 

VL, 

electric 


i 

i 

further up 


bronze 

jjj-i 


clever, bright 


large, big, great 

v* ^ 

_■ 

excuse me. 

1 L t * 

“ h * 

bigger 



forgive me 

r* 

biggest, largest 



tiger 


to tie up, wrap; 







childhood, childlike 


to dose, shut 



behaviour 


j* 




icecream 



child 

A t 

f * 




parcel 

4 Mm t 

«* 


fireplace, icj 


^JLo 


open fire 


to your health 


bad 

JJ 

* 

many, much, very 

iLjlcmJ 

A 


unfortunate, unlucky 

plate 

4 * 

a* 


unfortunately 

w.,1 j.t 

■i % 

then, next 



smelly, pungent 


later 

1JAJ 


nasty, mean, deceitful 

afternoon 



revolting (in taste) 

4i^ 

next 



without 

OJUj 

grocer’s shop 



to return 

# ifc ^ 

j* 

tall, high 

. 1 tl i 


brother 

j-jL* 

yes 

4JU 

•% 


for 

tslrt 

ticket 

* 1 * 


some 

Sr 

purple 

Jkiuj 


to 


most of, many of 

■i . , 
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instead of 

Aj 

[followed by an ezafe (e)] 

1 

3 



more 

« Jv 

ST 

with difficulty 




l 

to be born d 

IV 

Jtd Lp J <-j 

sick, unwell; patient 


3 

ta 

mmv 

(A 

by force, forcibly, 

- Jjj *-! 

hospital 6^ 


(fi 

o 

grudgingly 

cwa■ j <■* 

nose 


s 


r r ‘ r* 



<2 

as pretty as 

;e £i£j o 

t> 




sign of exclamatior 

l !*p [<J 


(-1 


(meaning wonderful, 

foot; leg 

L 


lovely) 

1 

lit. favourite meeting- 

J>>W 


spring 

>> 

up place, where people 


better 


hang out 



to be 


cloth, material 



kiss 

J-f 

last year 



unfaithful, disloyal 


park 



rude, uncouth 


carpark 



for no good reason 

L> s* 

answer, reply 



pointlessly 


overcoat, winter coat 



if it’s no trouble, 

CiAi J ^ 

capital city 



please 







autumn 



unemployed; 





not busy 


down, below 

^ * 



undoubtedly 


to cook 



poor thing, 


father 

J-H 


wretched 


grandfather 



outside 


father-in-law 

OOj-H 


outside 

(wife's father) 













father-in-law 


plaque, door number 

(husband's father) 


window 


full of 

j 1 -K 

Thursday 

<; !*«> H 

to fill 


cheese 

** 

oranges 


next to, beside 

iS^H 

chatting too much 


wide 



C>H 

chatterbox 


winter snowboots 


obnoxious, bolshy 

JjJi 

skin 


question 





bird, fowl 

>■ i* 

to wear 

“Jj Ji 



to fly jjjjS jlj,* 

money 


butterfly 


rich, wealthy 

j'Ak 


u-^ 

c ominously 


to jump 

day before yesterday 


on foot 


physician, doctor 


sidewalk, 




pavement 


so, in that case. 

u*H 


lSjj *jU* 

therefore, then 

going for a walk 

to take back, get jjiijS ^ 

onion 

jW* 

back, retrieve 


message 

fw 

day after tomorrow 

jj 

to find 


to post 

JjS Cwu 

old 

J±i 

postman 


shirt; dress 


post office 


to (used for people: 


boy, son 


going to s.o.); at 


back, behind 

■» 

before, prior to 

j* 

one after the other pj* 

message 

f Li *i 



£* 

to decide (lit* 

225 

until, up to 


take decisions) 

t y 

7 

3 

as long as 


exchange of niceties 

J y ^ 

■rift ■ 

03 

1 

theatre 

— | 

to be surprised 

(jJjS yajj 

3 

ffi 

« 

summer 

tjLLujjLj 

to describe, give 
detailed account 

*_ ijjJLJ 

u-iJ- 

3 

(£ 

date; history 


closed, shut 


5 

historic 


holidays, vacation 

O^LiaAj 


dark 


■* y 

approximately, nearly 


fresh 

ft- 1 ftft 

m' 

bitter 

6* 


hill 


telephone 

6il3 


trade 

OjU2 

to make a call, 

j u**j£ t 


bed 


telephone 

0-0 


reduction, discount 

* * * ft* 

television 



to give 0 

jtj s a 

Ci 

to watch, look at 

^JjSLwLaj 


discount 


all of the,** 

tT 

1 ft* 


f ? 



eggs 

i * « 

t-y 

to finish, complete f^ 


wet 

J* 






stamp 

*»■ 


scales 

jj'y 

■ n 




practice, exercises 


order 

W ftft- 

to practise 

. r- * ** 



■ft « 



hesitation, reluctantly jjjJ 

clean 

■ft ^ 






fear 

U«>* 

to clean 



coward, scared 

J 

lazy 

.f Jr 

i ft « 

j-iij 


sour 


spicy, hot 

- * ■* 





to leave; give up 

4jJjS 

fast, quick; 

Joj 


thirsty 

aF 

fast, quickly 
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alone 


island 


to; you (sing*) 

«■ 

& 

party, celebration 

* t 

to be able to 


festival 


ball 


box 

y 

to explain 

jjjlj 

parsley 


jT H” 

birth (also birthday) J _y 

geography 


inside, into 

( sjy 

pair; mate 

* 

*■ 



cover for books; volume 

y 


A 

meetings. 

oLtiiLa* 

% 

seconds 

■mk 

sessions (pi*) 




meeting, one session 

^ ml ■v 

m 



from 

jh- 

place 

u 

* 

prevention 


places (pi.) 

L* La 

in front of, by 


spacious 

jlal-a. 

Friday 

* 

vacuum cleaner 


population 

•t* 1 K 

*■ w +. 

interesting 

l j-1 i ^ 

^ <• 

republic 


soul, life, term 


war 

* 

of endearment 


forest 


after proper names 


/ 



south 

* 

some places 

^L*La. 


jH 1 ® 

(indefinite pL) 


world 


where 

A a 
““ * 

tourist 


really, seriously 

% 

■i-*" 

reply 


new 

> 

young; youth (person) 

apart 

% 

jewellery 








chicken, baby bird 


hammer 

A- 

type, kind 


several, a few 

m 

T 

y 

socks 


how many? 

La 

't 



a few weeks 




ago 


fat 

& 

31 * 

how many? 

Sjii* 

TP 

jr*" 



several 


kitchen or other 




types of knife 


fork 


chin 

■t 

what kind?, sort? ^ 

tea 


what year? 


left 


what did you 

<*■ 

y 



do? 


umbrella 

¥* 





what!; how***! 


why? 


7 




what? 

■f 

light, lamp 





y 

four 

jW^- 

stuck down 





t* 

Wednesday 


eyes 

f—* 



ophthalmic 


fourth 

f’J L ^ 

physician 


wooden 


spring 

it 

because 


how was it? 


because 


why? why do you 

f*- * 

y 

what 


ask? (idiomatic) 


something 


how? how come? 




how are you? 



c 

how 


now, presently 

vu 

1 * 

how much? how long? 

definitely 
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even 


news 


3 

D> 

l 

letters of alphabet 

% 

to have news 


spoken word 


funeral 

jj - 

« * 

m 

a 

CD 

■■■ 

to speak, talk 

J 

goodbye, farewell 


to 

o 

profession 


god bless, goodbye. 



letters (pL) 


farewell 


1 

bath, bathroom 





f U 

to go off; 

(jjk ^1 


what a pity, 

* 

■H 

to break down 



what a shame 


sweet melon 



animal 

OUt 21 - 

»*■ 

small change 

J 




a bit, just a little. 

J 



* 

C 

a touch 

jH 


outside 

3 1 6 jU 

rabbit 

t* + 


foreign, foreigner 


to buy 

u4L>^ 

j* r*" 


dust, earth, soil 


the Caspian 



grey 


tired 

J 


maternal aunt 

aJLa. 

dry, arid 



switched off, 


with enmity, angrily 

A.jl 


silent, dark 


private, 



home made 


confidential 



lady, madam, term 


line 



of address for women 

danger 

jSnA^ 


house, home 


dangerous 

uSLijki 


family 


quiet, free of people 



Middle East 


Persian Gulf 


caviar 


toothpaste C 



smilingly, cheerfully (jhua. 

funny (lit. with 
laughter 

JA 

cool 

. <■! 

dormitory, hall 
of residence 


to sleep 


singer 


sister 

j^b*- 

to ask politely, i 
request 

J jjS 

good, nice, pleasant 

biro, pen, 
ballpoint 


fountain pen 


to eat; to drink 


to have had 
a good time 


polite, pleasant 
exchanges 

& *■ z 

welcome 


you are welcome 

■V 

kind, honest, 
decent 

* ^ * 

fortunate, happy 

J* 

luckily, 



fortunately 


I’m happy to f'i J » 

meet you 

fragrant, nice smelling 


happy, cheerful 


pretty 

l" 1 

delicious, tasty 

* & 

iK 

blood 

m •* 

oj*- 

street, avenue 


tailor’s, dressmaker's 

mind, imagination 

Jb^- 

much, very, many 


very good 

^ i_cb 


■1 

inside, within 

Jilj 

to give 


chemist, pharmacy 


story, account of 

1 \ 4M1 J 

hot 

£j J 

bridegroom 

jLJj 

vet 


skirt 


outskirts 


to know 


student 

j 

_i» 
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university 


sea 

Wj J 

? 

2 

circle 


lake 


fl) 

i 

encyclopaedia 


> ^ 

very big 


3 

(O 

MS* 

maternal uncle 


sea 


Iff 

IQ 

O 

girl, daughter 


hand 

CJllw J 

3 

cousin; daughter of aJL^ 

bracelet 

* 


maternal aunt 


difficult 



in, at, inside 


to tell off. 



door, gate 

s' 

rebuke, argue 

r* - .r*" 


to get or take 


to invite 

(jJjS 


something out, 

i 

stand, kiosk 

<£a 


bring out 


brave 



while 


next to, near 

r J 


to knock 

0*0 

time to time 



percentage 

j J 

to look for, i 

JLjja 


long 

jb J 

search for 



about 


teeth 



to be printed, 


dentist 

* ^ _y * j 


published 


dental technician 

jLudijjj 


tree 


world 



lesson 

u*j J 

mouth 



to study 


tenth 

r* J 


correct, right, exact 

two or three ^ 

jXlLui Cui Ji J 


to fix, mend 

CjmjJ 

hours 



greetings 


Monday 



inside 


again 



bicycle 


way, path, road 

*b 
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far, faraway 


corridor, hallway 

jj-*b 

? 

2 

binoculars 


name of legendary 

& « 

U 

i 

photographic 

0 *UJ j 

horse 


3 

w 

camera 


to pass by; to fail 


? 

friend 

OjuujJ 

rose 

jj 

s 





■a 

to like 


to deliver; to give 


friendly 

4jLxuiJ J 

a lift 

J* 


government 

cJjJ 

official 



second 


to arrive, reach 

U4^J 


to see 


to go 

O^J 


yesterday 

0 j-H J 

pal, close friend, 

M i 


late 


comrade 



last night 


to dance 


* * 



no longer (wit; 


colour, shade, dye 



h nega- jSjj 

\j *0 


tive verb), no more 

to paint, colour in 



i ■" 


6 J j^ 


other 


visa 




J 

river 

AjLLJjj 


(direct object marker) b 

day 

jjj 


comfortable 

c~b 

daily 



to be relieved, 

c^b 

good day 



become comfortable 

newspaper 



radio 


newsagent’s 



straight, true, 

right c*«b 


L^J -0 


to drive 

6 

Russian 
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light, bright, 

* ti 

o*“Jj 

olives 


e? 

switched on 


under, beneath 


to 

l 

oil 


ashtray 


D 

to 

on, on top of 




g| 

<o 

o 

beard 







question 




*r 

building 

Ia t*h Lu 


language (tongue) 

(jh*j 

to build, make. 

1*4! 

_1 



rough 


construct 



Zoroastrian 

t 

w i, » •* 

(here) o’clock, 



yellow 


hour of 



clever 


four o’clock 

H* - 


ugly 

** * * 

quiet, silent 

O^Luj 


earthquake 


year 

JL- 


winter 


year(s) ago 

j* 


ground, floor, 


healthy 

,JL- 


earth, land 


(lit* salon) hall, 

^jJLuj 


surface, land 


big room 



wife, woman 

» * 

uu 

basket 

J L«.U 

«■ 


wasp 


green 



honey bee 


herbs 

(£>H“ 


life 

y j* 

green grocer’s 



to live p 


vegetables 



soon, early 


vegetarian 



much, very 

J U3 

moustache 



pretty (beautiful) 

WsO 

grateful 





then 


needle 

6o>“ 
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star 

jr* 

beetle 

L fl ‘ 

S’ 

3 

difficult 


political 


to 

I 

speech, delivered 

' I * * 

black 

Llu 

to 

S' 

lecture 


apple 

jAlU 

5* 

<0 

0 

at the head of, 
at the top of, at 

J** 

potato 


1 

head 

r** 

garlic 

J*** 


red, crimson 

cotd 

1 

C->*“ 

.M* 

full, satiated 

cinema 

** 

I. A \ k * xJ 


speed 


tray 

\ tiii 



hobby 



cold (noun) 
embassy 

special, registered 
travel, journey 
to travel 
bon voyage 




hello 

hairdresser’s, barber 


heavy 

Sunni 

Tuesday 

riding 







JL uj 







branch, stem 


happy 

jLw 

poet 

r r " 

supper, dinner 

fUu 

comb; shoulders 


perhaps 

Jj hy 

w 

night 

Z» 

■| f 

goodnight 

* It 

jiA-J lJw 

brave, courageous 


personal, private 

* X 

to become; to happ 

J 

ien 

to begin, start 


to wash 

> 

fc ■* & 

i iiiiil 
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poetry 


(lit* Satan) naughty 


T3 

9 

3 

sugar 

JZZu 

s' 

Shi'ite 

mm. 

r 

to 

i 

to break 

* - <■«* 



3 

to 

ET 

broken 




to 

o 

chocolate 

oiKS. 

owner; a 

* 1 ■ [ l 

*• 

1 

trousers 


landlord/lady 



busy, crowded 

t^ 

morning 



you (pi*) 


good morning 



number 


breakfast 

m 


telephone 


stage 

j * 

A \> ua 


number 


hundred 

r*' 


north 

.J 

sound, noise 

IkUa 


northeast 

-* * 

peace 

# 


northern 


chair 

** 


to recognize 


pink 



to swim 





Saturday 

Hfc 


L 


to hear 


melon 



city, cities (pl.)^i- 

level* floor 

4-Ld, 

* 


salty* savoury 


nature 

«■* **■ 

Cl** tiU 

41 4 


husband 

jBP jT 

J* 

designer 

cl>** 


milk 

* * 5. 

v'w 

side, direction 

-r 


sweet 

* 4 

supporter 



confectionery 

cr k =L>^ 

golden 



glass 


long 



t 


excellent, superb 


bride 


doll 

<r 

wedding 


dear 

* 4- 

j ± j *- 

my dear 

f- 

honey 


love 

r* 1 

romantic, lovey-dovey 

iT r 

angry 


anger 

r“ttt l 

afternoon tea, snack AjIj^-ox 

good afternoon 


back 

H 

* 

photographer 

-« r 

u-lSt 

photography 


photograph 


scientific 


paternal aunt 

4~A£r 

paternal uncle 

J 

public 


to change. 



exchange, replace 

religions or traditional 
celebration 


glasses 

-Hi 
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XI 

(D 

3 



IN 

to 


£ 1 

} 

food 

lit 

3 

(0 

*■■■ 



H 

west 

V-^ 

to 


J* 

i 

western 

irU* 

I 

sorrow, grief 



et al., etc., and others 





iJ 

French 

A t *x ilj| a 

to provide; to 


bring together 


tomorrow 


to send 


carpet 


form 

N* 

to sell 


airport 


store, department 


store 


only 

.I*” 

j* I A 

poor 


thought, idea 


to think 


pepper 

Jili 
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cup 



4 

film 


present, gift 

jAS 



jobs, work, things that jLS 


4* 

<3 

keep one busy 


spoon 


to be busy, to have 




things to do 


carper 

„JU 





to work 


small rugs 






card 

cjLS 

old (not for people) , 





postcard J LU^ cijlS 

appointment, 

Jj* 



arrangement 


factory 


red, crimson 


cutlery knife 


century 

OJ* 

workshop 


beautiful 

■ 

worker, labourer 


butcher's 


employee (here cashier) al*jLS 

train 


bowl 

<wt _2 

thick 

JJ^ 

if only, would that.. 

t>LS 

lock 

Jii 

to plant, sow 


heart 

■* 

paper 

jtlS 

pen 

y 

pH 

sufficient, enough 


coffee 


garlic sausage, 

u * 1 LJLS 



mortadella 


brown 

i 





matches 


coffee house 

4 v4 a 





book 


teapot 






library 

OL=»>jLiS 

* 

scissors 

«h 





books 


price, value 

Vh 

^**1 a, i| C 

kettle 

- 



where? 

fe 

a little 


where in? 

J! 

L - ^ ^ ^ 

rare 

■* * 

from where? 


edges of, next to, 

(■# 

(re nationality) 


on the banks of 


which? 


that 


marrow, courgette 


old (as in rags) 


pumpkin 

1*“ 

short (brief) 

# LjjS 

butter 

■X 

J* 

smaller 


sphere 


sidestreet 


someone; no one 


tiny, very small 


(with negative verb) 

child 


ship 

jT 

mountain 


country 

** 

mountainside 


shoeshop 


nimountainous 

1 m AjS 

J! 1- 

hat 


when? 

J!" 

cottage, a small house 

who, whom? 


thick 

J= ^ 

oiK 

bag 


word 

<ud£ 

cake 


key 

uK 



church 

4A 


j: 

little 


sometimes 


low-fat 


to put, place; 

ySi.lj£ 

comedy 

> 

to allow 


belt 

_i <■ 

to pass by 

* 

shy, bashful 


cat 

< 

to help, assist 


neck 
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hungry 

y 


j 

5 

to grab, catch, 


thin, skinny 

yv 

I 

l 

take 


tulips 

aJV 

i* 

□ 

ca 

!■* 1 

warm (hot) 


lip 


tfi 

(Q 

0 

heat 

UJZ. 

clothing 

u^LjJ 

y 

§ 

£ 

necklace 


please 

LikJ 


in tears, tearfully 

a WjS 

dictionary 

A j*\ \~i 1 


tears 


lemon 

W 


to cry 


glass, tumbler 

6W 


to say, tell 

yliS 




flower (arch- roses) 


? 


to plant flowers 

jiilS JS 

we, us 

La 


rosewater 


noisy kiss 

S u 


pear 


grandmother 



flowerpot, vase 

<jlj£ 

mother-in-law 




(wife's mother) 



florist 

y 

mother-in-law 



throat 


(husband's mother) 


kelim rugs 


yoghurt 

iZj**jLq 


tomato 


car 

^jijiNjiLa 


sheep 

y 

JuIUmjS 

mama, mummy 

uL*L* 


ear 


to remain, stay 

ipiiLo 


y 

to listen or j 

y 

month; moon 

4 La 




honeymoon 

aLa 


meat; flesh 


fish 



earring 


tuna fish 



congratulations! 

grateful 

various 

like* similar to 

example, for instance 

triangle 

free 

statue 

magazine 

well equipped 

area, neighbourhood, 
district 

varied, different 

pencil 

duration 

for a long while 

m 

school 

jam 

square 

related, connected 

man 

people 

merely thank you 
bird, hen, chicken 
centre 



marble 
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pearl 


J 

3 


surface area. 

QaI ^ a 

EU 

1 

y y 

Jla 

expanse 


□ 

<0 

■■■ 

irt 

y 

y y 

traveller, passenger 



xx * 

to travel u J J^ 

u 

£ 



y 

S 


equal 


*< 






mosque 

* 

. i 


■i 

Muslim 



A' 

XX,* 

Hi 

toothbrush 




Christian 

/j 1 


A_L^J !1 





alcoholic drinks 



h\„ft 

difficult; problem 




to consult u* 

jjS 







surgery 

+ 


y 

certain, sure 



,K 

temple 

y 


Uy 

y y J* 

to introduce tl 




famous 

'-Ajy - 4 


•kHJ " 4 

y 

teacher, instructor 

x A 

p U a 


J^HO 

^ y 

usual 

dy*-* 


f J y 

common 

^y *- 4 


tr“y* 

shop 

ajLLo 

x X J 


ty* 

detailed 




shrine 

V ^ 4 
















— - 
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but 


Christian era (bce) 


13 

© 

3 

nationality 

Cula 

monkey 

CJj " 1 

tu 

l 

possible 




3 

<o 

« 

grateful 



6 

Efl 

o 

me, mine, my 

a-* 

uncomfortable 


© 

s 

J 

to be waiting 


orange colour 



for sx 







thin, fine 



home, house 




j 


J* 

to be called sth.. 



house warming 

Jjj- 1 

named sth. 

y 


region 

4 & t-, a 

> 

fiance{e) 

J^ndLi 


view 

ftj h i o 

-r* 

letter 



moonlight 


bread 



kind 






* 

bakery 



important 


lunch 

jLaU 


party 






f* 1 " 

not to be 



hair 







carpenter's 



to be careful. 





cautious 


thread 

, » 


ant 


polite no 



banana 

* 

rate, price 



museum 


narcissus 



music 


soft, smooth 

m 


mouse 

A 

near by, close to 

uSjaji 


wall-to-wall carpet 

relatively 

* ^ 

dH® 


carnation 


directions, address 

* 1 & ■r 


desk, table 

3** 

to sit 

* 1 ** * 


half 

* * 


J 
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saucer 


to enter 

Jjlj 

'O 

fp 

3 

mint 


wild 


u 

J, 

oil 


sport 

J U JJJ 

3 

(ft 


■H j* 


3- 

persons 

« % 

athlete, sporty 

tn 

o 

painter 

,>Lfc 

person 


8 

painting 


entrance; arrival 





cash 

j' 

o£j 

weight 

* * 

UJJ 

H* * 


silver 


expanse, surface 

area 


to look at 

tjjjS *L£i 

means, tools 



j*' 


anxious, worried. 

u'j^ 

time 

oij 


concerned 


to have time 

dk-fij 


salt 

** ** 

t t 

when, at the time that 


no 


when 





A^jLjLaj “ 


neither... nor... 

...<G 



light 

* 

punctual 



JcP 

fjjj 

' jT 


first day of Persian 

lukewarm 



New Year 


however, but 



drink 

oUiij-i 

% • V l r 

visa 



to write 

. *» S> » 




to drink 


r" 

d 


type 


present 



grandchild 


wherever 



writer 


all sorts, kinds 



half 


both of us 



hemisphere 

J 

whichever 

j-A 
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whoever 

or j* 

colleague 




classmate 


whenever 


all 


as soon as 

possible 

everyday 


always 

as soon as 

India <aLa 

never 

thousand 


water melon 

A_ilj jJtA 

seven 

J* 

<■ 

4 

£ a ^ 

art 

jlA 



artistic 

ISJ+A 

seventh 

flAA 

still, as yet 


week 

4. a ft Jy 


«■* 


J 

weather (also air) 


peach 

jIa 

aeroplane 

** 


b^lj-6 

also, too 

^-Jbt 

air 


roommate 

Jbl 


-Ub 

with common 
border, sharing 
the same border 

1 

never 

that very 

r** 

{jLoA 

either,,, or 

Li ...L 

■M Mh 

there (and then) 

4 

to teach 

tjjU jLi 

just as, as 


to learn 

OlijS jLf 

#*■ 

companion 


eleven 

j' 

neighbour 

** 

4 jl ^ 

j' 

ice 

tri 

u*A A phj 

frozen 


spouse 


fridge 

JU^j 

fellow traveller 

* 

each other 

jSjjSj 

fellow citizen 


lit. one day 



one year 
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Sunday 

4 ** 

S’ 

3 

one of 


if, 

one by one 

L5“^ 

to 

w 

Jewish ph 

to 

o 

slowly, quietly 


1 

Greece 
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m 

3 

CD 

5 >‘ 



I a little <-Sj — jj-aS 

-nab°ut 

CD address ” u^J ^ 

aeroplane LujIjji 

afternoon jjj 

0) afternoon tea, snack Ail 

3 

(Q 

O 
0 ) 


■ J JlTifc 


A*"* * 


_ 4 ^ 4 k 


anger 
angry 

jt' 

animal 

j' 

^ J 

answer, reply 


vW - 


ant 

anxious 


u 1 



again 

‘jkjj 

apart 

j' 

air 


apartment 


airport 


apple 


alcoholic drinks 

jj" 

appointment, 


all 


arrangement 


all of the... 

|kLu — <Lajfc 

approximately, 

-Lij^ 

all sorts, 


nearly 

Aj 

kinds of 


area, neighbour- 

- aJ^ 

alone 


hood, district 


also, too 

j * 

JhH ‘0/*? ^ 

j* 

art 


always 

i ^ 

artistic 


ancient ^Ll*Li — 

arrive, reach (to) 

i-- 

6 

.a# 


-- ^ 


as if 

jLlil 

as long as 

— 9^ Ij 

A^pLoJ Lj 

as pretty as 

.d" - iT 

J J ^ 

as soon as 

jdU Aji “ Li 

4* 

as soon as 


possible 

ashtray 


ask politely, 

* * 1 - 

request (to) 

at last. 

6 

in the end 

at the head of, 

H r 

at the 

top of, at 

athlete, sporty 


person 

autumn 


jar «i* f 

back Aj _ 

back, behind 

& 

*r J- r 

bad 


bag 

■b 

bakery 


ball 


banana 


bangles 

jSUI 


basket 

J L.iJ 

bath (tub) 


bathroom 


bazaar, market 

JjU 

be (to) 

u4>t 

be able to (to) 

. **■ * ( " 

be born (to) u 

V d* 

LjjJ A-J 

be busy, have 

jjLS 

things to do (to) 

be called s.t., 

^Li 

be named s.t. (to) 

be careful, o J J^ 

cautious (to) 

■i-*" 

be printed, * “ 


be published (to) 


be relieved, 



become 

comfortable {to} 
be surprised (to) 0 J J^ V ?* -* 

^ jp ^ 

be waiting 6^ 

for s.t. (to) 

beard o'-* 

beautiful * ^* ‘* i J “ '-Hi 

beauty salon 

because “ ~~ bi3 

A^id csIh 
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become, happen 

(to) 

books 

U«_.U£ - ^jjS 

* * 

? 

GD 

become acquainted UitI 

both of us Ci 

“ J J Jj* 

r 

(to) 


bowl 

4JLu “ Cuil>^ 

HI" 

j 

bed 


box 

■■■ 



* 

r|l 


IB 

3 

bedroom 

u(j^3LjI 

boy, son 

Jf* - 

GO 

o 




§ 

J 

beetle 


bracelet 





before, prior to 


branch, stem 

>r A 


Jii 

j 

begin, start (to) 

-F 

brave 



belt 

jX X ^ 

bread 

6ki 


better 

■ft- V V* 

1 1 ^ — tii!j 

^ V TJ - 

break (to) 

* « ('t 

J 


bicycle 


breakfast 

* 

J 


bigger 

- .* f 

S&jj* 

brick 

iV 

« 

x - 


biggest, largest 

* **r * 

bride 

U-JJ* 


binoculars 


bridegroom 

J L-4 1J 


bird, fowl 

> ^ ^ 

bring, fetch (to) O-Uji 


bird, hen. 

*-?■>?■ ~ £.,X 

broken 

X 


chicken 


brother 

X ,X 


biro, pen, ballpoint jiS j 

brown 

X 


birth (also birthday) J 

build, make. 

4 * i 1 

um 


bitter 

£k 

construct (to) 



black 

& 1 u*i 

building 

LjlJ 

X 


blood 


bus 

J 

1 


blue 


busy, crowded 



bon voyage 

■** x" 

T* 

but 

j- 

i 

r 

r x 


book 


butcher's 

j*- 

i _ J i-^ a 




butter 


butterfly 


buy (to) 

a**" 

by force, forcibly 

jjj 

(also grudgingly) 


:] * 

fc ^ Y 


cake 


capital city 

■-■CiA. 

car - 

"" V 

card 

c*ji& 

carnation 

^5^ JS 

r«* 

carpark 


carpenter 


carpentry 


carpet 


carpet (wall to wall) c£j^ 

X 

cash 

if 

-£> Jlw 

«x 

Caspian 

X X 

* « 

cat 

* 

caviar 


centre 

J-J* 

century 

UJ* 

certain, sure 

' J 

ft~ ^ “ j^jJL 0 U ^ 

fill a 

chair 



change, exchange, 
replace (to) 

^ r 

chatterbox - jrhj - <-*>%« 

j' 

cheap 

cheerful - ^LajL^ 


cheese 




chemist, pharmacy 



chicken, baby bird 

jr' y ■** 

child ~ 

childhood 
childlike behaviour 
chin 

chocolate 


4_jL^ 

H" 


choose (to) 
Christian 




^ LA 


Christian era (bce) 


church 
cinema 
circle 
city, cities 
classmate 
clean 
clean (to) 
clever 


UJS 

l *‘*J jJ * 

j' 

x* 

L-4— j4^ 

- »jj£l, - 

*r 

>■ 
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5 1 

<0 

M4- 

{A 

I 

s 

S' 

ta 

o 

1 

0) 

3 


closed, shut 





















f 


cloth, material 

jLj 

cool 

\ ^A'S. 

clothing 


correct, right, exact ^jj 

cloud 


corridor, hallway JL* 

cloudy 


cottage, a 


coffee 

rH 

small house 

A 

a 

coffee house <iLS — 

country 

j. i 

cold 

A 

cousin, daughter 



A 

of maternal aunt 

cold (noun) 






cover for books; 


colleague 

jL5La_4 

volume 

A 

college — 

A 

-gJK 

coward, scared 


£> \ S Tn 




.■* 

cry (to) 


colour, shade, dye 



A 



cup 


comb; shoulders 



A 



cutlery knife 

jjlS 

come, arrive (to) 




comedy 

* 

L£<xt£. 




A 

A 

daily 


comfortable 

e~tj 





dance 


common _y^> ■ 



A A 

A 


danger 

jkifc 

companion - 

- o“j>* 


A X 

a 


dangerous 


confectionery 






dark 


congratulations! 



» ■** ■■ 

‘-SjW* 

date; history 


consult (to) 

A 

day 

JJJ 

a 

continously — <Cuuj^j 

J 

— fJjxS 

day after tomorrow 



day before 

A 

cook, chef 

-H 

- i r 

yesterday 


A 

cook (to) tsO*-d 


dear 

A 

* * ^ 


decide (lit* take olijS 
decisions) (to) 

definitely 

A x 

delicious, tasty 

r*” 

» iL * 

deliver; give 
a lift (to) 

A 

JJ Lwj 

A 

A 

dentai technician jLojIujj 

dentist 

A 

A A 

A 

describe, give 
detailed account (to) 

desk, table 


despite the 
fact that 

— Lj 

<£ljl j»jLj 

A 

detailed 

A * J 1 

Ja-ai-A 

dictionary 4-olAliJ — til mj* 

difficult - 

X 1 

jl^a — 


« If »V 

difficult; problem 

(direct object marker) lj 

directions, 

address 

a 

dog 

A 

l a ■“ 

doll 

A 

lS±uJj£* 

door, gate 

A 

dormitory, hall 
of residence 


down, below 



drink 
drink (to) 


drive (to) , 

6 j j^ 

dry, arid 

> 

duration 

JL^» - obj J 

dust, earth, soil >^Li. 

each other 

A A A 

ear 


earring 


earthquake 

x* A 

easy 


eat; drink (to) 

u-U**- 

economy 

jL-alj) 

x- A 

edges of, next 

-jLjS- Ji 


■' ,i " 

to, on the banks of 


eggplant, aubergine 

uL^jLj 

Jl 

eggs 


either..* or 

Lj « «i Li 

Vr -m 

electric 

(AA 

electricity 

3a 

eleven 

*jJU 

embassy 

A 

tiajUu* 

A 

employee 

U±-& 

encyclopaedia »-*j 

A -A 

UcaJUjjI J 



















enter (to) j jij 

entrance; -jjjj 

arrival 

j 

equal iSJ^ 

» ^ 

* “J-jLh 

** 

equipment, -^UaJ 
furniture 

^LJ 

1* 

et aL, etc*; others 

J 

even 


everyday 


examination 

^ 1 

excellent, superb 


exchange of niceties 

? ^ 
tjjUj 

exclamation (meaning 

m * 


‘wonderful, lovely’) 


excuse me, forgive me 

t * * 

- 1 I 

** * m 

y 

expanse, surface area 

' j 

OJU-J 

experiment, test 

* 

explain (to) 


eyebrow 

JJ-! 1 

eyes 

& 

f—a. 


factory 

familiar 

family 

family name, 


UiJ 

Jj-dij J-lLik 




famous 


far, faraway 

jjj 

fast, quick; fast, 

- JUJ 

quickly 


fat 

jb~H ” 

father 

** 

J>4 


father-in-law 

«*■ 

(husband’s father) 

father-in-law ujj^H 

(wife’s father) 


favourite meeting place i5>*^ 
where people hang out 


fear 

L Y*S* 

fellow citizen 

j* .a* 1 

{£ j$ »■ nJb 

fellow traveller 

t* j* y 

% 

h" 

festival Jb/* rti * ” *jb^“^ 

T** 

fiance(e) 

jj-tLi 

% 


fill (to) 

J 

film 

. i.k 

find (to) 

,y 

finger (or toe) 

t 

finish, complete 
(to) 

fL *j 

fireplace, ~ 

i 

(Sjji-l iS 

open fire 

j * L 

A * * * 4 Mt 

** V 


^ -i* 

0*1 


surname 


first 


fish 


free 

U^ib - J'jl 
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fix, mend (to) 

* t 

C-kwj J 

French <^>b* 

m 

a 

to 

florist 


fresh 

j 

w 

l 

* 

flower (arch* roses) j£ 

Friday 

“ 4AJ& 

mi * 

3 

■■■ 

A) 

flowerpot, vase 

o«oJ£ 

fridge 


3 

to 

Q 

fly (to) 

y 

friend 

*3A> - 

I 

food c^b>^ 

friendly 

OLi^j j 


foot; leg 

L. 

»» 

from, of, through j‘ 

i 


for 

lS 1 .* 

from where? 


for a long while 


(re nationality) 

J-ftl 


y 

for example, 


front 


jLLjs 

«■* 

j* 

for instance 


frozen 


for no good ~ 

fruit juice 

(« 

reason, point- 

JJuUj — 

VK * t 

full, satiated 


lessly 


x J 


full of 

j' ,« 

foreign, foreigner 





■> ^ 

funeral 


forest 

jSla. 





funny (lit. 

jl 

fork 

Jliia. 

J 

with laughter) 


form 


further up 


formal prose 

tre J ' jfr 

future, next 

j' 

fortunate, happy 




fountain pen 

y 

game, play 

tsjh} 

four 

jU-?- 

garden 

tb 

four o'clock 

lLd_=l* : " - LlxJ 

V V -ftf 

r*” 

A 

garlic 


fourth 


garlic sausage, 



fragrant, nice smelling mortadella 

















gentleman, sir 

Ul 

government 

cJjJ 

geography 


grab, catch, take (to) £y*j$ 

Germany 

OLJi 

gradually, 'slowly, u*^ji 

get married (to) jrljj)! 

get or take something 
out, bring out (to) 

slowly 5 , 'calmly, 
calmly* 

grandchild &>j 

t f > 

girl, daughter 

**■ b 

grandfather 

* ? * 

give (to) 

tjj lj 

grandmother 

r*- 

give discount (to) 

J!" 

grape 

J * 1 

glass 

A 

grateful 


glass, tumbler 

uW 

Greece 

U^M 

j * 

glasses 


green 

j4"* 

go (to) 

* ** 1 

green grocer’s 


go off, break 
down (to) 

0^ 

greetings 

— jjjj 

J 

* 

god bless, goodbye, JaiLJji 

grey 

j* 

«*■ 

farewell 


grocer's shop 


going for a walk 


ground, floor. 


golden 


earth, land 



good afternoon 
good, nice, pleasant 
good day 

m 

good morning 
good night 

«■* 

goodbye, jjjJj — -kiLJai 

r*" ** 

farewell 


hair j ~ 

hairdresser's, barber 
half ^ 

hammer 
hand 

happy jLii* “■ J l 




iZjJLU J 


hat 


honey bee 

JJ-Hj 

r*" 

have had a 

, ~ t * e ** z 

honeymoon 


good time (to) 

jr* n* 

hope 

J 

JluI 

m* 

have news (to) 


horse 

m* 

-fa 

have time (to) 

^ j> 

, u 11 * 

hospital 

^LLuijLuj 

he or she 

head 


hot - f j£ 

hour glass-shaped 

healthy 

fJLa 

tea glasses 

house warming 

Jj" 

hear (to) 

. , • t 

^anii 1 

s' 

house, home 


heart 

_.u 




i* y ^ 

how,,*! 


heat 

- L-»jS 

how are you? 


heavy 

(jjSl.- 

(informal) 


hello 


how? how come? 

1 

help, assist (to) 

> 

how many? 

'JL; 

’t 

hemisphere 


how much? how 

_p* 

long? 

herbs 


how was it? 


here 

UjjI 

* 

(idiomatic) 


hesitation 

J* !*■ 1* ** 

however, but 

ui - 

hiu 


hundred 


historic 

« I "■ 

t^L> U 

hungry 

£ J 

4_iuj 

hobby 


husband 


holidays, vacation c^^ULaj 

.f' 1 

home, house Jy* — 

a* 

I hope 

J 

home made 


I’m happy to 

H 6 - 

*■ % « 

honey 

- J: X" 

meet you 
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ice 

6 ! 

jewellery 

A 

icecream 

** i** 

* H 

Jewish 


if it’s no 

A A ..■* jP 

c^j^-Ukl 

jobs, work, things 


trouble, please 

that keep one busy 

if only, would 

jump (to) 


that... 


just as, as 

A' 

importance, 

*4- Hr 



significance 




important 

J 

kelim rugs 

kettle 

f*? 

(sS& 

in front of, 
by 

LSJJ-iJJ — 

key 

> 

iA< 

A 

tr 

in tears, tearfully <jLjjS 

kind 

A 

in, at, inside 


kiss 5 

■La - 

A 

India 


kitchen 

4jLi.^jjXpT 

information 

a 

kitchen or other 

^su. 

oLxMtl 

V i 


a 

types of knife 


inside 

OJJJ 

A 

knock (to) 

A A 

U^J J J 

inside, into 

“J 3 

know (to) 

jjiwuij 

instead of 

u-ij* -LfW- V 



interesting 

._JU 

Ik « 

jj! J 

lady, madam, term 

* 

f^U 

introduce (to) 

“ U J ^ l*A>*"* 

of address for women 


jjl_Liui 

lake 

Aa.LjJ 

invite (to) 

(jjjS 

x' 

language (tongue) 

yWj 

is 

Owl 

large, big, great 

> .* 

island 


last ~ 



last night 

, A 

■k ■■ 

jam 


last year 



late 


later 


lazy 

A' A 

i i -w 

J 4 ^ 

learn (to) ~ 

A A 

leave, give 
up (to) 

— (jJjS L*j 

Jlj 

left 

A 

lemon 


lesson 

_p r 

iAA 

letter 


* 

letters of alpha- L+all 

^ h" 

bet; spoken word 

Level, floor 

4JL1I3 

% 

library 

* 

A 

life 

jr* - r*" 

light , 

- jji 

light, bright, 
switched on 

j' 

* & 

light, lamp 


like (to) 


line 

A 

JUi 

lip 

■ 

listen (to) 





lock 

Jci 

long 

<>v> 

look at (to) 


look for, search 

...jUij 

for (to) 

lose (to) 


love 

.H* 

low fat 


loyal, faithful 

U j Li 

luckily. 


fortunately 

lukewarm 


lunch 

jUU 

magazine 

A A 

fll 

make a call, 

^ , e« p 

telephone (to) 

make mistakes 

(jJj£ aLiluil 

(to) 

mama, mummy 

L 4 L 4 ""(jL*La 

man 


manners, 

A A A ^ 

Ctujj ~v J ’ 

politeness 

many, much. 



tittle 



very 



little, a bit 
live (to) 





marble 

marrow, courgette 


jjS 














master, teacher 


aliuif morning 


;■ 



matches 


maternal aunt 

<dU 

maternal unde 


mausoleum 

r*" s' 

maxim 


me, mine, my 


means, tools * 

i * 1 

meat; flesh 


meeting, one session 

H* 

meetings, sessions 

r' 

melon 

>■ 

message 

Jl« 

fLi** - fl*. 

Middle East 


milk 

^5." " 

mind, 

J X j' 

JUi — 

imagination 


mint 

£■ 0*1 

mistake 

* 

-H ^ 

Monday 

j' 

money 


monkey 


month; moon 

A ^^ 

moonlight 


more 

* t 


mosque 

most of, many of ,-j*^ 

.J!*' 

mother-in-law 
(husband’s mother} 


mother-in-law 
(wife’s mother) 

uujjLa 

mountain 

ajS 

mountainous 


mountainside 

(j t 

j-* - 

mouse 


moustache 


mouth 


much, very j 

1 — 1 

museum 


music 


Muslim 

.-r' ^ 

f -4 1<4J 

my dear 


name, title 

■_JJ- fL. 

narcissus 

- / 

»*■ j' 

narrow, slender 


nasty, mean, 

deceitful 

Jp 

nationality 

■T* - 


native of; have 


now 0 ^" 

- vu 
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a liking for s.t* 

■j-* jr 

number 6 jUJ^ 

— JiJi 

m 

3 

to 

nature 

■»*» * ^ 

HU % 



f 

near by, close to 


obnoxious, bolshy 

t 

j 

■MB 

m 

neck 

U J -£ 

j 

ocean 

yy 

3 

to 

O 

necklace 


of course 

aiA\ 

■k 

1 


- 




needle 


office ~ 

j' 


neighbour 

■H 

official 



neither,*, nor**. 

« 4 ■ 4 A v ’*^■1 

j" 

often oUjI - 

■ 


never 

j£>* 

mT 

oil (as in cooking 

6 *jj 


new 

- 

or motor) 



news 


oil (as in petroleum) 



news age nt’s ^j ^jj j 

old 

r 


newspaper 


old (as in rags) 



next 

ts^-i 

old (not for people) 



next to, beside 

if 

#• 

olives 

iXS^J 


night 

JT* 

■¥ 

on, on top of is^^i 



no 

r** 

on foot 

4>jUj 


s' 

no longer, no more jSjj 

one after J j\ lpH 


(with negative verb) 

the other M 

1 ^ 

. 4 


noisy kiss 


one by one ur^ 


north 

* 

one day 



northeast 

J 

JL-xOj 

** 

one of 



northern 

jjJLfc&i 

one year JL* tii 


nose 

J - 

onion 

jUj 


not to be 


only 
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open 44 ijUS jIj 

park J. t.U 

- <^jkj 

m 

□ 

lO 

open (to) (j j 

~U jk* 

parsley 


i 

ophthalmic 

* * 
i XijJ i 

'f'* t 

party 


3 
“ p 

physician 


party, celebration 

j* 

« L, 

BJ 

3 

(O 

Q 

orange colour 


pass by (to) 

^ ^ f 

(A 

£ , 

oranges 

Jkfc>} 

pass by; fail (to) 

J* 

u J" Jj 

-3 






order 


paternal aunt 



order, command, 

JS* 

“ a 

paternal uncle 



request 


peace 



other 


peach 

> 


outside 


pear 



outside (of) ujj±* 

i - * 1 

“ j* 

pearl 



outskirts 

<ltlj 

pen 



overcoat, winter coat j^k* 

pencil 

Jtl Jd 


owner, landlord/ 

J ■* 1 * 1 

% 

people 

? - 


lady 


pepper 

Jiii 

J* 4# 



J*’ 

percentage 

JUdjJ 


paint, colour 

perhaps 

J* 

J-lLua 


in (to) 



■r*' 




period of stay, 

c«UI 


painter 


residency 

-h 


painting 

^Ui 

J 

permission 

OW-i 

ri" 


pair; mate 

ft 

Persian Gulf ^j 

Li j<_di 

?*■ 


pal, close friend, 


personal, — 

ji* - 

£ t 


comrade 


private ^ 

J 

% 


paper 


persons 



parcel 

4am*4 

•« 

photograph 



photographer 


photographic , 


camera 

photography 


physician. 

jkj 

jr jr 

doctor 

pink 

■T*" 

place 

L* 

Sr 

places (pL> 

Li Li. 

* 

plant, sow (to) 

j iail^ 

plaque, door 


number 

plate 

* 

w Lliiu 

■k "* 

please 


rH 

a ^ 


poet 


poetry 

- *» 

polite, pleasant 

fc i 

U 1 *? J LPJ**’ 

exchanges 

political 

U 11 ” J‘ w 

pomegranate 

jkii 

pomegranate juice jL* J 


poor 

poor thing, 
wretched 

population 

possible 


post (to) 


259 

post office 


m 

3 

(O 

postcard 

JLl«*jo^LS 

> 

« 

i 

postman 


3 

Oi 

3 

potato 

* 

LQ 

o 

r r ‘ 

practice, exercises ui^ 

i 1 
3 

practise (to) 

tlhU" 4 -* 


present 



present, gift 

jj\S — 4_j 


pretty 

**' j* 


prevention 



price, value 

-a” -r” 

k«-0-i 

J 


private, 

* 

^ ■- r 


confidential 



profession 

J 


provide, bring 



together (to) 

> 


public 



pumpkin 



punctual ^J j*“ ~u u k^fj 


purple 

t 


put, place; allow (to) 


question 

* 

Jlj-* ” U^Ji 

& 


quiet, free of people 
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m 

3 

<D 

■H-r 

« 


5 

s 

5' 


to 

o 

8 

& 

5 


quiet, silent 

Liu 

rich, wealthy 

- jjjj 




■ —. — 

y 

rabbit 

cyjsji. 

riding 

y 

< sJj " 

radio 


ring 


rain 

ubC 

river 


rainy 

u^bC 

romantic, 

<GUi.Lt 


y 

lovey-dovey 


rare 



j 



room 

jbl 

rate, price 

* ; * * 

^ - 




y y 

room (as in space) l 

- U 

recognize (to) 

* l ' A 

La it* 


> y" 

J 8 

•!»* 

> 

roommate 


red, crimson 

- £J-, 



y 

reduction, discount - 

rose - 




rose water 

oils 

region 

d 6 w~i ^ 


* 

o' 

related, connected 1* \HJ* 

rough (to touch) 

y 

relatively 

* y* 

1* 

- 

rude, uncouth 


iT 

religious or traditional 

Russian 

U°JJ 

celebration 

y 



remain, stay (to) ^jjL* 

salon, hall, big room 

(jJLu 

rent 

**■ 

salt 

h“ 

rent (to) 

(jjjS 

,y 

salty, savoury 


reply 

^ f 

v lja. 

Satan (meaning 

uUaoi> 

republic 

J 

Ujji«> 

naughty) 


respect 


Saturday 

Uw 

* 

rest (to) 

.y y _y 

saucer 

y 

return (to) 

o 1 

say, tel! (to) 


revolting 

y y 

J_A 

scales 

jjb* 

(in taste) 


school 

y“ 


scientific 

Jf 

scissors 


sea 

y 

LjjJ 

second 

J 

seconds 

4_ljLS 

ipb 

see (to) 


sell (to) 

O^JJ* 

send (to) 

^ ~y 

seriously 

y 

seven 

y 

seventh 

i# y 

several 


several, a few 

j' 

lUa 

V 

sheep 

y 

Shi’ite 


ship 

y* 

shirt; dress 

y 

shop 

^ISj — AjLL* 

short (brief) 


shrine 

*y ,-y 

«rj * ^ * — * J1 JH* L-o 1 

dr* 

shy, bashful 

y 

sick, unwell; 



patient 

^ ^ - > 

side, direction i-ijlo - 


sidewalk, pavement 

261 

silk 

j 

m 

3 

to 

■Bl 

silver 

5 

l 

since 

j' - ji 

1 

M 


o^b^ jb’ 

IP 

3 

sing (to) 

IQ 

2 

singer 


I 

•2 

sister 



sit (to) 

* * A 1 

y 


size, amount 

*jioii 


skin 



skirt 

#* 


sky 



sleep (to) 



slow; slowly 

»y —r 

y 


small change 

JLh 

.y 


small garden 

t 1 


small rugs 

a- ,ns 

*t ** 



smaller >*^JP 

y* 

smelly, pungent 

y 

smilingly, cheerfully 6*^ 

y* 

snow 

snowy 

t** 

so, in that o^Lh^ ~l>“* 
case, therefore, 
then 

^ be¬ 


side street 


socks 


























soft, smooth 

j -*** 

spoon 

jkli 

some 

t a* i 

sport 


some places 


spouse 

i J 1 rt li%i 

(indefinite pL) 


spring 

J-* - 

someone; no 


square (shape) 

y y / 

£*>• 

one (with negative verb) 

stage 


something 


stamp 


sometimes ^ 


stand, kiosk *-£**jj5 

' _ ^ ^ ^ 

soon, early 

Jjj 

star 

fijLiw 

a« 

y y > 

sorrow, grief 

3* -r 1 

AjJjt — 

statue 

still, as yet 

■X* 1 * 

soul, life, term of 

uW 

stop (as in bus 

6 iSliiii 1 

endearment after 

proper names 

sound, noise 

1 JuL*Cl 

jr' 

stop), station 

store, department 
store 

3 

sour 

a « 

story, account of 

j 

south 

• 

straight, true, right 

CMwIj 

spacious 

j , j W 

street, avenue 


Spain 

1 L >1 > i , . I 

.r' 

stuck down 

* ' ‘t 

speak, talk (to) 


student 

r*" 

special, registered 


studio 

J™" 

speech, delivered 

f j 

* | - » 

study (to) (jail 


lecture 


sufficient, enough 


speed 

y J 

sugar 

A j“i 

spicy, hot 

3 

summer 


spinach 

pliLil 

sun — 

*3 





Sunday 

q U 

tears 


Sunni 


teeth 

(j 1JU J 

sunny 


telephone 

f* il* 

* f 

supper, dinner 


telephone number u^* 

ir 

supporter — - 

nr 

- 

television 



| 1 ** i- 

tell off, rebuke, 


surface 

>■ 

argue (to) 

surface area, expanse 

3 r 3>~ 

temple 

* 

J H- 

surgery (doctor's) 

» 

tenth 

^ ft Jt 

rf- j3 jT ^ 

surgery (operation) 

*r 

thank you - 

* fe 

u±j±" 



sweet 


■W 

u< 


3 * 

that 

sweet melon 




swim (to) i 


that very 


theatre 

switched off, 


then 

>* 

silent, dark 


U 1 ^ 



then 


tailor’s, dressmaker’s 

iaLli 

4* 

there (and then) 

j* 1 

4 

take back, get 

there, that place 

UiT 

« 

back, retrieve (to) 


they (their, them 

0 Lk,l - 4il 

take, carry away (to) 

> 

as possessor) 

33 

tail, high 

oil* 

thick 


tea 

tsW- 

thin, fine 

cSjU 

j* 

teach (to) 6 

jIj 

thin, skinny 


teacher, 

J — 

think (to) 


instructor 

thirsty 

Hi . J J ■jJii 

teapot 

iSjJ* 

this 

(ji 1 




























this year 

JUJ 

trade 

OjU3 

thought, idea 

* 

train 

jUaJ -<jj2 

thousand 


journey 

^ 1 ^ 

rufl — jJUm 

thread 

* * 

C-* 

travel, 


throat 

r 1 ” jfT 

travel (to) 

LmJ 

Thursday 

j * t * 

traveller, 

**■ 

ticket 

w * 

passenger 


tie up, wrap, 


tray 

* 

close, shut (to) 

j- 1 



tree 


tiger 



i# - 

H-j*- 



triangle 

. W ft 

time 

Uj — oi j 


time to time 

*15 *15 

trousers 




tiny, very small 


Tuesday 

d. i \ "ill < d a 

jdj 


tulips 

<JV 

tired 

-T* 

tuna fish 


to 

h 

two or three 

‘~ tC - L*y j J 

to (used for people: 

*** 

hours 


going to s.o.}; at 

to your health 


type 

-»?■ - £,,H 

today 

jj^ 1 

■* p 

ugly ^ 

jt' 

jp JLj — 

tomato L 

j5i><a.jS 

umbrella 

[dr' 

tomorrow 

lj> 

uncomfortable 

cw.ljL 

tonight 

j* - 

| 

J _ 

% 

under, beneath 

Jij 

toothbrush 

L 

undoubtedly 

— uJ^ 

toothpaste 




tourist j 

- CivjJjjj 

unemployed; not busy jL5*» 


unfaithful, disloyal 

watch, look at (to) 

- *l5i 

j- 
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ri-Lui-4J 

m 

unfortunate, 




3 

(D 

unlucky 


water 

* 

» 

I 

unfortunately 


water melon 

4jij jjjfc 

j*- ^ 

<? 

3 

university 

*l5iab 

**■ 

way, path, road 


w 

3 

<Q 

until, up 

Ls 

we, us 

L* 

u 

U) 

60 

£J 





-3 

up 

vu 

wear (to) 



use, benefit 


weather (also air) 

•j- 4 


from (to) 

•j' 

wedding 



usual 

JjpaJt-o 

Wednesday 

djjiUjLfa. 




week 

A '[ & A 


vacuum cleaner 

f- * 

weight 

OJJ 


varied, 

** 

* % w l V* 

^ a - Qj\ -ft iA 

jb" 

welcome 



different 



^ ^ r 


various 


well equipped 

* 

irW * 

■f* 


vegetables 

** 

oLajjj— 

west 




j' 

western 



vegetarian 

| t * 




very good 

^ Lp 

wet 

* 


vet 


what; how...! 




^ ■r' 

Ik * 

^ A U 1 A 

what a pity, ! *^* a 

a 4^, !uj Ca, 

T= « 't 


view 

-a* 1 

what a shame 



visa 







what kind. 





sort? 



war 

K 

when 

■**■ 


warm (hot) 

N* 

when, at the 

s' 

1 t 9 


wash (to) 

J 

* ** & 

time that 

**• 

H 6 


wasp 


whenever 

c*3ju-» 
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where? 


♦ 

worker, labourer 

j£jK 

m 

3 

CO 

wherever 



workshop 

•LijlS 

»■ 

I 

which? 


s f l Js. 

world 

✓ A 

a ™ Lpa 

A 

3 

3' 

whichever 


A s 

write (to) 

* m A ' 

■H - jr 

3 

<n 

o 

while 


Jj 

writer 


! 

white 


ft 



•3 



-r« 




who, whom? 



year 

JLw 

- 1 

whoever 

-r 1 

yearfs) ago 





yellow 


why? why do you 


ves 

a i i 

ask? (idiomatic) 



m 




yes (informal), Vup' ajl 

wide 


64^ 






yesterday 


wire, woman 


UJ 





pi - 

yoghurt 

. “* 1 J jLJ 1 .1% 

wild 








you are welcome 

JjOaI (JlijA 

wind 


jLj 


/ 




you (pi.) 

Liij 

window 








you (sing.) 

>> 

winter 




J!" 



jr pa f 

young; youth (person) 

winter snowboots 




with, by 


L» 

■ft 



with common 

JT» 

border, 

200 

A *■ 

sharing the same 

border 

Zoroastrian 

Vi- ffc Vi -ft 

with difficulty 


, ,ivm 4j 



without 


L*-? “UJ-4 

«!*■ iT** 



wooden 





word 


A jiIK * Q * ,1 



work (to) 


ijjjS jtS 




I 


\ 


I 













